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£RRATA. 

The Reader is respectftilly requested to correct the few fol- 
lowing Errata^ which are indispensible to the sense or gram- 
mar: 

Page 40, line 1 of the epigram, for " Hie venditor/' read 

Venditor hie ; for " Patri," read Petri 
41, line 3 of the second ItaHan pasquinade, Jbr *^ Doc,'* 

r^o^due. 
— , 1 .of the last pasqoinade,^ *' cha," read ITia. 
— , last line, note, Jbr " gaudiam," read gaudiimi ;Jbr 

" riso," read risos. 
133, line 9 fix)m bottom, jfor '^ all powerfol," read 

powerful 
176, ^ffor " harmless," read homeless. 

9121, 18, for *' is one," read are one. 
352y 7, after ^^ andept arches," insert, of the 

Marian Aqueduct. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

• 
ANCIENT TEMPLES. — ^TEMPLE OF PIETY-r-ROMAN 
DAUGHTER-^TEMPLE OF BELLONA — AND TEM- 
PLE OF MARS — PAGAN FRIESTS5 RITES, &C. 

I THOUGHT I had done with temples, but there 
is one, though only a name, that I cannot pass 
over wholly unnoticed. It is the Temple of Piety, 
erected by command of the Roman Senate, in ho- 
nour of the daughter who saved the life of her fa- 
ther when condemned to. perish from hunger^ by 
nursing him from her bosom. .\ 

It was. in the prisons of the Decemviri, in the 
ancient Forum Olitorium, that this beautiful and 
affecting trait of filial piety happened. The com- 
memorative Temple, 'sacred to Filial Piety, was 
raised upon that spot, and upon its site the Church 
of S. Nicola in Carcere is said to be built In that 
Church you are made to look down, through an 

VOL. II. A 
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aperture in the pavement at one end of it^ into a 
dungeon, in which you indistinctly descry^ by the 
light of torches, three different columnsi in three 
different places, which^ you are told, are remains 
of three different temples, that all stood on this 
spot (in the breadth of the church.) Two of these 
columns are Ionic, and one Doric ; all are of stone. 
Of course they shew you which column was the 
Temple of Piety ; but if you ask how they knew 
it, they will marvel much at your inquisitiveness. 

I could have wished to have lent myself to the 
delusion ; to have believed that 1 stood upon the 
spot, and saw the vestiges of the building consecra- 
ted to Filial Piety ; but it would not do. Pliny,* 
who relates the story, also mentions^ that the tem- 
ple was destroyed to make way for the Theatre of 
Marcellus ; therefore^ it is impossible that any trace 
can how remain of what was removed before his 
time. 

According to Pliny'^s narration^ it was an aged 
woman whose life was sustained by the piety of her 
child; and thus the maternal bosom, which had 
reared her in infancy, drew its nourishment from 
hers in the dose of life. The daughter was the 
nurse of the mother. 

Yet both in popular tradition and in painting, 
the Ciaritii Romana is always represented to have 
been a father nursed by his child ; but probably 
she has been confounded by common fame with 
the Grecian Daughter, who by a similar act saved 
her father's life. 

« Plin. Nat. Hist, 1, vii. c. 36. 
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In the Forum Olitorium, besides this Temple of 
Piety, there was a Temple to Janus, originally 
built by Caius Duillius, the first Roman who ever 
obtained a naval triumph, and rebuilt by Tiberius ;* 
-"-« Temple to Juno Sospita^f and a great many 
more. 

But these have all disappeared ; and to go through 
the long catalogue of vanished temples that once 
adorned Rome^ would indeed be an endless and 
unprofitable task. There are perhaps a few, so 
memorable from their fame ia history, that their 
very sites are worth pointing out, although not a 
stone of them remains. Of these the most remarks 
able is the Temple of Bellona in the Circus FJami- 
nius, which stood anciently without the Flaminian 
gate, although its site is now covered with the most 
populous part of Modem Rome. Here the Senate 
convened to meet the victorious ccmsuls who dc-» 
manded the hcmour of a triumph, and decide upon 
their daims. Here foreign ambassadors were re« 
ceiyed from states at war with the Romans ;t and^ 
from the Columna Bellica in front of this temple^ 
the consul threw the arrow of war towards, that 
country against which hostilities were proclaimed. 

The priests of Bellona, like the modern frantic 
Dervishes of the £ast» threw thraoselves into all 
sorts of contortions, cutting themselves with knives, 



* Tacitus^ Ann. Hb^ ii. 
t liyy^ Dec. iii. lib. xxziv. c. 52. 
t A Temple of Apollo ^iprithout the city was abo occasion- 
ally used for this purpose. 
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howling, foaming at the mouthy and faUing into fits 
of frenzy. They were called Fanatici ; * and the 
broken words they uttered in their transports pass- 
ed for oracles of the Goddess. 

Talking of oracles, which we were doing not long 
ago with one of the most celebrated Roman antiqua- 
ries of the day^ I was surprised to find, that he treat- 
ed with most unmeasured scorn, the belief that 
there ever were any oracles at Rome or the neigh- 
bourhood, or indeed in any part of Italy ; and as- 
serted that they were exclusively confined to Greece. 
I should never have doubted his doctrine^ had I not 
happened to remember that Suetonius, (which I 
had just been reading,) mentions the circumstance 
of Domitian's consulting the Oracle of Fortune at 
Praeneste; and that the same author relates, that 
Tiberius attempted to suppress all the oracles in 
the neighbourhood of the city, but was terrified 
from his purpose by the manifestations of divine dis- 
pleasure in the Oracles of Preeneste. I might have 
remembered^ too, that the Vatican was the seat of 
an orade^f and that in many of the poets there are 
a thousand other proofs of oracles besides ; but these 



* The priests of Baal seem to have resembled these ancient 
and modem fanatics of the Western and Eastern worlds — ^the 
priests of Bellona^ and the Dervishes ; for we are told in the 
Bible^ " they leaped upon the altar and cried aloud^ and cut 
themselves after their manner with knives and laneets^ till 
the blood gushed out upon them." It is curious to remark 
the same tricks and cheats, in countries, ages, and religions, so 
widely different. 

t Cell. xvi. 17. 
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are sufficient^ and abundantly prove that my friend 
the antiquary was no great oracle himself. 

As the Temple of Bellona stood without the 
northern gate, the Porta JFlaminius ; that of Mars 
was without the southern gate of the city, the Porta 
Capena.* Thus Rome, on either approach, was 
guarded by the masculine or feminine deity of war ; 
and the ambassador of the state which might medi- 
tate^ or the enemy which might advance to commit 
hostilities, was taught to dread the vengeance of 
the martial gods, and the martial people they pro- 
tected. 

A procession of the Roman Knights on horse- 
back annually took place, from this Temple to the 
Capitol j on the 15th of July, in honour of Castor 
and Pollux, who fought for the Romans on that 
day at the battle of Lake Regilhis. 

The priests of Mars were scarcely more tranquil 
than those of Bellona. They were named Salii, 



* There is a tradition, that the little Church of Domine 
quo Vadis, sometimes called Santa Maria della Tabne, stands 
on the site of the Temple of Mars, (extra muros,) and re- 
ceived that name from a grove of palm-trees which are sup- 
posed to have surrounded it. But it is in memory of the 
Christian, not the Pagan palms, that the title was given. An 
inscription found in the Vi^a Nan, (and reported by Ve- 
nuti,) seems to prove that the temple stood there. It is 
thought to have been exactly a mile from the uident Porta 
Capena, (which was between the little Churches of S. Nereo 
and S. Cesareo,) because the first mile-stone on the Via 
Appia, marked No. 1, now on the balustrade of the Piazza of 
the Capitol^ was found in the same vineyard. I should have 

looked for that temple nearer to Rome. 

2 
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from their dancing or leaping; and on th6 1st of 
March used to go through the streets of Rome in 
« sort of Pyrrhic dance^ bearing the Ancilia» or 
twelve sacred shields, one of which belonged to the 
god, and fell from heaven,* and the rest were made 
in imitation of it, lest so invalnable a treasure should 
be stolen. 

The rites of rdigion among the ancients, it must 
be ownedi were sufficiently obstreperous; whether 
we look to these already named, to the licentious 
orgies of. Bacchus, the wild feats of the Lupercalia, 
or the horrible din with which, at the festivals of 
Cybele, the Corybantes renewed and oommemor^*- 
led that sacred uproar that saved the infimt Jupi* 
ter from being devoured by his fatber^f we shaU 
find that noise constituted their essence* 

It would be wdl if this were all. Paganism has 
been called a mild and cheerfnl, if not a pure and 
moral fiuth i yet were its rites stained with blood, 
and not the blood of animals only, but of men. To 
Mania, the mother of the Lares^ boys were annual- 
ly offered up $ and though this horrible rite wa^ 



* Plutarch's Life of Numa Bompilius. 

t I need hardly observe, that, like most of the Pagan fic- 
tions^ this is allegorical ; that Saturn devouring his diildren 
only typifies time swallowing up years. 

% The Lares and the Penates are oflen confounded toge- 
ther as the same household gods, though essentially cfifierent 
The latter were of divine, the former of human origin. The 
latter were worshipped in tiie most retired and innermost 
parts of the house ; the former, which were the s[nrits of 
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abolished by Junius Brutns, it would appear, that 
httman victims were habitually sacrificed, eTen at a 
&r hCer period,* as we have seen they occasionally 

were.f 

Cbrtstisnity is the only religion <for Moiiamet- 

ism is but a ^giaiism. from it) tbftt is, or <eter has 

beetle free from this foul stain, and that does not 

onibree the crim^ of innrder as a rdigious doty ; a 

proof in itself sufficient of ks didne origin, and not 

less siavong, than that it is the only refigidn that 

annoiKiices one God« 

It may afford a useful letson to the proud pre* 

wroption of human reason, to see man^ whether 

left to the imtutcH'ed dictates of his own mind, or 

enligbteoed by the most refined philosophy, afihe 

seeking tu win the favour of the gods, or av^rt their 

vengeance, by apilUng the blood of his Cdlow-crea* 

tores. Wbc^ we behold i^ligious murders extend- 

ing through times and nationa the most remote^-^ 

from the philosophic Romans to the hostile Car^^ 

tfaagiiuans, the British Druids and the Eastern 

idolaters ; to the timid Hindoos, the savage Aneri- 

can Indians, the brutal Aiiieansi and the social 

South Sea Islanders^-^we may indeed bless that 

divine &ilb, which not only opened to men the gales 



their ancestors^ were set out in public view, and gusrded the 
domestic hearth. 

There were public IPenates and public Lares^ to which lit- 
tle Teii^ee^ «r £dieei«^ w«re erected by ihe way sides^ and 
womhi^ped by the psssing traveler. 

* Macrobius^ Sat. i..7. t Vide l4etter« 
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of heaven^ bat would, if its divine precepts were 
fbUpwed, make a heaven of earth* 

Human sacrifices to the gods were not of long 
continuance, nor of frequent occurrence at Rome; 
but even during her brightest days they were tn* 
ces^antly offisred up to men. I need not resort to 
the bloody annak of empire ; the carnage of Marius 
and of Sylla, and even of the hypocritically humane 
Augustus^ are dreadfiil and incontestible proofed 
that while one or two victims could pri^itiate the 
wrath of ofiended deities, thousands were insuffi* 
cient to appease the demons of hatred and revenjge. 
. Even the sacred fanes of religion, and the holy 
altars of the gods, were the scene, and sometimes 
the pretext, of the wrath and cruelty of man. It 
was in the Temple of Bellona that Sylla assembled 
the Senate, and- coolly harangued them, while the 
dying cries of six thousand of his unfortunate vic- 
tims, slaughtered by his command in the adjoining 
Circus Flaminius, rang in their ears. As if this 
were not sufficient to glut his vengeance, this mon- 
ster massacred twelve thousand more at Praeneste.* 
It was before the Altar of Julius Ceesar, on the ides 
of March, that Augustus caused three hundred,-f* 
or, according to other accounts^ four hundred:^ Ro- 
man Senators and Knights to be slain. Yet even 
this atrocious deed did not stain his memory with 
more infamy than the treacherous and inhuman 
'murder of one, — the best and greatest of the Ro- 



♦ Plutarch— Life of Sylla. t Sufitonius, in Vita. 
X Dion. 
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mans,— ^e glory of that, and the light of every sue* 
ceeding age ; the source of his own power, the dupe 
of his fake professions, and the victim of his base 
ingratitude. 

I know not how the memory of that man has 
escaped execration, who murdered Cicero to pro- 
pitiate Antony. 
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LETTER XXV. 



THE CIRCUS, AND CIECUS GAMES. 

The most ancient, and indeed the only sports 
that were legalized in Rome during the period of 
the republic, were the Circus Games, which are by 
some supposed to be of Etruscan, by others of 
Greek origin. But the Greeks had no Circuses. 
Tlie Hippodromus, in which their chariot races 
were run at the Olympic Games, differed from the 
Circus both in form and plan,* and approached 
more to the nature of a race course. The Sta- 
dium, which was used for foot races, wrestling, and 
other athletic sports, was never the scene of cha- 
riot races^ had no spina, and was oval at both ends, 
whereas the Circus of the Romans was divided lon- 
gitudinally by the spina, and was square at the end 
from which the cars started, and oval at the other. 

Though Romulus gave the games in honour of 
Neptune, which the Sabines attended, on the site 
of what was afterwards the Circus Maximus, the 

* Vide the description in Pausanias. 
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building iuelf was not erected till the reign of Tar- 
quinius Priscus. During the progress of the re^ 
public, it was rebuilt^ and frequently enlarged, and 
always merited its name, for it always continued to 
be greatest* 

In the time of Julius Csssar, it was capable of 
containing 150,000 spectators;* in the time of 
Tnjan, (according to Pliny) it held £50^000 ; and 
after it was enlarged by Constantine the Great, it 
is reportedf by Valentinian, to have been filled by 

d60/)00/t 
During the rdgns of the kings^ the Circus Maxi* 

musVas the only Circus in Rome ; but in repttbli-> 

can times, there were several. 

The Circus Fkminius was built by the Consul 
of that name^ who fdl in the disastrous battle of 
Thrasymenus. It stood in the Campus Martius^ 
and without the ancient Flandnian Gate. Not a 
vestige of it remains s but its site is marked by the 
Palazze Mattel, and the surrounding streets. 

Plays and dramatic entertainments were rqire* 
sented in this Circus,:]: on thededication of die Tem* 
pies of Juno and Diana, an amusement for whidi 
such a building seems to be but ill calculated. 

''It is said, that in the court of the Convent of 
San Nicola Cesarini, are still some remains of a 



«Dian.HaL 

t It seems to have been enlarged by adding additional rows 
of seats in its fadgfat or depths so that the figure was not dian- 

X Livy> Dec 4i, lib. xl. c 6U 
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small temple, one of the many which stood in this 
Circus ; but the monks^ of course, will not admit 
Females, so that I have never seen it ; and, by all 
accounts^ the loss is not very great. 

The site of the Circus Agonalis is now believed 
to be occupied by the Piazza Navona, which still 
preserves its ancient form. The Agonal Games,^ 
which were celebrated here, were unqaestionably 
of high antiquity, and are even said to have been 
inistituted by Numa Pompiliiis. The date of the 
erection of this Circus is obscure^ but it must have 
been ancient, for we find it mentioned by Livy* at 
an early period of the republic. 

The Circus of Flora was situated between the 
Esquiline and Viminal Hills ; and it has been said, 
upon supposition, to have stood where the Piazza 
Barberini now is ; but its exact site is unknown. 

The Floralia, or Games of Flora, were exhibited 
in it every spring, originally on the last days of 
April, and afterwards on the Ist of May. The fes- 
tival^ still observed on that day among the com- 
mon people of Rome, in the fields and turfy banks, 
<' pranked with early flowers," in the neighbourhood[ 
of the city, and particularly at the Grotto of the 
Nymph Egeria, as well as the English custom of 
dancing round the May-pole, and even the sports 
practised later in the month^ at the Christian feast 
of Whitsuntide, all seem to be vestiges of the games 
of Flora, llie licentiousness of those amusements. 



* Livy^ lib. xxx. c. 38^ who mentions that the Circus Ago-, 
nalis was inundated by the Tiber. 
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indeed, are now abolished. Maidens still run races 
for ribands or smocks ; but naked females no longer 
run courses before assembled thousands, as in the 
virtuous days of the Roman republic. 

We learn indeed that these, and many other of 
the gross and infamous exhibitions practised at 
these games, were suppressed^ from respect to the 
virtue of Cato the Censor, who was once present 
at them,* and it is said they were never afterwards 
revived.. Rope-dancing was also a common amuse- 
ment ; and it appears that one species of it was in- 
troduced at these shows, of which we have no re- 
inains, — that of elephants dancing on ropes.f 

The Circus of Sallust was built in the age of 
Augustus; the Circus of Nero, begun by Caligula^ 
and finished by Nero, was built on the ground now 
occupied by the Sacristy and Church of St Peter. 
It was originally intended as a private theatre^ 
where he might amuse himself in running chariot 
races with his favourites, but he soon invited the 
populace to witness his dexterity, and became a 
common competitor for the prizes. :): After the 
conflagration of Rome, he found a new amuse- 
ment in torturing the. Christians to death in this 
Circus,. and in the gardens which surrounded it. 



• Plutarch's Life of Cato. Sen. Ep. 37. 
t It was ^' a new kind of spectacle" brought into fiishioa 
by Galba. Suet in Vit. Galba. 
:|: Tadtus^ Ann. 14. 
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under the pretence that they were the incendiaries 
— <^ nailing them alive to crosses, exposing them to 
be devoured by furious dogs, or wrapped in com- 
bustible garments, and set on fire like torches, to 
illuminate the night*''* 

The Circus of Hadrian was behind his Mauso- 
leum, and the Circus of Heliogabalus was near the 
Church of Santa Croce, in Gierusalemme. 

But all these remain only in name. Not one 
stone stands upon another. Paul III. that unmr- 
sal destroyer of antiquities, removed tlie last re* 
mains of the Circus Maximuie^ a building which 
had stood through the RegaV the Republican, the 
"*' Imperial, and the Gothic governments c^ Rome, 

and was finislly demolished only in the Papal. Mot* 
withstanding its (destruction, however, the form i^ 
parts of the Circus Maximus (as well as of every 
other ancient Circus) are so accurately preserved in 
bas reliefs, medals, 8cc. and so fully verified by the 
nearly perfect remains of one upon the Via ^pia^ 
that I have no hesitation in sending you a com* 
plete plan of it, drawn by one of the Roman anti- 
quaries, which, with the exception of the Euripus, 
or Canal, may serve as a tolerably correct repre- 
sentation of every ancient Circus, since they dif- 
fered only in magnitude, not in plan. 

As the Games of the Circus were sacred to the 
gods; altars, and temples of various deities were 
erected in, a^d ardund every Circus ; and mention 

* Tacitus, Ann. 14. 
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of a remarkable number of these in the Circus 
Maximas, is incidentally made by the Roman his- 
torians. 

A temple was erected here to Venus, by the fines 
imposed on the Roman ladies who were convicted 
of adultery ;* and certainly the source of the fund 
for building it gives one no very exalted idea of the 
virtue of the Roman matrons, even in republican 
times. Besides this temple, those of Bacchus, Ce- 
res, and Proserpine,-f- of Flora, j: of Hercules, and 
many more ; together with the great statue of Apol* 
lo brought from Carthage, |i stood near the Circus. 
The Sacellum of the Sun, the Altar of Youth, and 
the images, altars, and sacella of a variety of dei- 
ties, were erected on the Spina, (see the plan, BB.) 
or long narrow ridge round which the cars ran, 
and which divided the arena of the Circus in its 
breadth into two parts. It was crowned with two 
Egyptian obelisks, (D. E.) the first of which was 
placed there by Augustus, the last by Constans IL 

At one of the two Metae, (C. C.) which stood iso- 
lated at the extremities of the Spina, was the buried 
altar of Consus ; a deity, who, according to some 
accounts, was the equestrian Neptune, in whose 
honour the games were given ; and, to others, the 
God of Counsels, who inspired Romulus with the 
project of carrying off the Sabine women at their 



♦ Liyy, Dec. 1. lib. 10. c 31. 
f Tacitas^ Ann. 

J livy, Dec. 3. lib. xxxvi. c. 36. 
II Plutarch's Life of Flaminius. 
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fint cdebration, and whose altar stood in a dark 
spot, covered iqp with earth, and was only nnco- 
rered when the preparatory sacrifices were to be 
oflfered, in token that the counsels shoold be secret 
and hidden. This altar was in every Circos. At 
the other Meta, in the Circus Maximus, stood the 
Altar of Murcia^ the Goddess of Sloth ; and pro- 
bably this deity gave to this valley the name of Val 
Myrtia, which it bears to this day, although other 
accounts say that it derived it from a myrtle tree 
sacred to Venus. The site and environs of the 
Circus Maximns are stiO called Circhi by the peo- 
ple of Rome* 

If it was the first place where games were cele- 
brated in RcMue, it was also the last So late as the 
close of the fifth century, it was filled^ for the last 
time, with Christian spectators^* who seem slowly 
and reluctantly to have abandoned these darling 
pleasures, the inhumanity of which was condemned 
by the spirit of their faith. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the sports of the 
Circus were confined to chariot races. Horse and 
footraces, fights of gladiators,*!* wrestling, (boxing. 



* About the year ^96, immediately after which the Circus 
Grames were finally abolished. Baronius Amial. Eoclesias. an 
authority I have never consulted^ is quoted in verification oE 
the &ct. 

t Combats of gladiators were first exhibited in Rome A.D. 
490. — (Vide Val. Max. iL 4. 7.) They were then, and conti- 
nued to be long afterwiards, exhibited as funeral games only, 
perhaps to appease the manes of the dead, instead of the ori- 
ginal horrible rite of sacrificing human beings. — Virg. J£n. 
X. 518. 
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with the csestus) leaping, and all sorts of active ex- 
ercises, were exhibited here^ Naval courses and 
games were celebrated in the close of the republic, 
in the Euripas, a canal sixteen feet in, breadth^ with 
'which Julias Caesar surrounded the Circus Maxi- 
mus ; and thirty-six crocodiles were shown by Au- 
gustus to the eyes of the wondering Romans^ after 
his triumphant return from E^ypt.* Combats of 
wild beasts were held in the Circus Maximus be- 
fore the beginning, and before the end of the Em- 
pire ; in the days of Julius C^esarf and Carinus4 

This last prodigal and luxurious Emperoi' sur- 
*passed| in the pomp and splendour of the games 
and spectacles he exhibited, all who had gone be- 
fore him. The care of his predecessor, Probus, had 
transformed the Circus into an artificial forest, 
filled with large trees transplanted by the roots ; and 
its shades were successively tenanted by hundreds 
of the white-'plumed ostrich, the stag, the elk, the 
zebra, the cameleopard^ and the majestic elephant; 
together with the hitherto-unseen forms of the 
bulky rhinoceros, and the hippopotamus of the Nile 
The I'oar of Indian tigers and African hyenas re- 
sounded through the. glade; the spotted leopard 
roamed at large ; and hundreds of Numidian lions^ 
transported from their burning desarts, and bears 
brought from their polar snows^ were assembled 
and slaughtered jl in this ample arena. 

* Dion* Casdus, p. 781. 

t Suetonius in Vita* 

X Decline and Fall^ vol. ii. pp. 8S^ 84, 85. 

II Decline and Fall, vol. ii. pp. 84, 85. 

VOL. II. B 
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In the long ititervexting pferiod of the Empiric 
that had elapsed between Csesar and Cat inns, the 
combats of gladiatdrs and wild beasts had gene- 
rally been given in ihe ahiphrtheatre ;* and chariot 
races, the proper Cifcns games, alone exhibited 
here. 

These sacred gsinies in bdionr of the gddd #«re 
annually ^ven in the mbnth of Aii^st^f tinder the 
direction, and generally at the expend 6f the M^ 
diles, who freqd^tly ruined theniselVetf with the 
magnifieence of the^ Ak>ws. Cseisar was obliged to 
sell his Tiburtine Yillk io asUdt in defrt^yifig'the 
enormoni^ expense Of the gatnes he'gaVe during hir 
^dileship ; and when he set off on the expediCiOA 
into Spain^ he was, by an enornious sum, wors^ 
than nothing4 Yet dll the cost be laVi^ed upoil 
thetn iscarcely comprensated for the umbrage he 
gave to the people by employing himself ifi writing 
in his tablets during their ^epredentaiioiil.|( 



* The well-known and affecting incident of Andrqcles and 
the Lion^ is^ however^ said to have taken place in the (Circus 
Maximus.— Vide Aull. Gell. Noct. Att. i. 

t The Consualia^ or games sacred io Conibus^ Ihe god i^hose 
hidden altar was in ty&j ckcus^ took plaee in Atiguit. But 
th^ Ludi Magni> sacred to the great gods^ were celebrated in 
September. The Secular games were given only once, in a 
century, and not regularly even then. They were for the 
safety of the Empire, and were in honour i^f Apollo and Diana. 

t Plutarch's Life of Jidius Cflssar. And yet, dtoing fais 
first consulship, he had stolen 3dO0lb. we%ht tif gold out of 
the Capitol, and replaced it with ih« same ^ntit)' of gilt 
brass. — Suetoiiius in' Vila. 

II Suetonius in Vita. 
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C^isdr well understood life Valiie bftiAi^^ bift 
herfe Ibrgot thdt policy demand^ itfe ^Ati'i^^. At i 
rery Hii^f^t peridd, wlien^ aftef fch>a«teff tb^ RUi 
bicon, h^ etttered by foree the city vi^hitih h^ hkd 
ehterisd At^ tiihes in tnuhipb) he e:thibit§d gaiiil^Si 
WhifcH Ifligfat bfe called thfe fdnerd gato^ of tbelt- 
honied of tlotiie— the s^letiddur of ^hibh, iM tbci 
ardour of the people to see them, were 36 j^ektf 
tbat d crowd of plebeians^ and two ienfaltbr^ Were 
killed in the press. At thht time tW6 leiiatdi^ 
publicly exhibited themseltes as glisldiiltdiig $* htld, 
in more degenerate times^ even womeii bf )rAlik 
fought like cominoh gladiiitbrs itith^ j^tti^itHdati'e.t 

Previous to the games, th^ gfafld pi-oc^sioii of 
Ae linages ol* the gods, draWii iii tbcf l^h^hsa, or 
satired tkt^ took plaee ; ftfad in latei^ iihi^s, ihe ktt- 
tiiefe Of the Emperors iretb bdrhe klbbg With th^te. 
The cavalcade of the chariotis and horses destlHed 
for the sports, fdrtned the l^dmpa Circensi^, s^bi^ed 
to Apollo. 

The signal for commencing the gameis was given 
by thd Emperor. It is related that once, when the 
people were extremely clamorous from the delay, 
Nero, who was at table^ hastily threw his napkin 
Out of the balcony of the Imperial Palace, into the 
Circus bdow^ and that it ailerWards became the . 
establidbed signal ; m iiie r e mappam was the word. 
It strikes me, howevei*, that the alliisibhs tb ibis 
signal and pfafase occur in the classics at ah earlier 
period than Nero'^s reign. 

The cars were drawn up ready to start in fr^nt 



* Tadtos Ann. xv. 32. t ^Suetonius in Vita. 
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of the Carceres, or car-houses (N.N.) confined in 
the same line by a rope held. by two statues of 
Mercury, (probably Termini) which was withdrawn 
on the signal being given.* A furrow fiUed wkh 
white chfdk, called alba linear was the line of vie* 
tory.«4he last line. Horace makes a beautiful al- 
lusion to this, when he says, << Mors uUima Unea 
rerum est." 

The Aurigae, or charioteers, were divided into 
four permanent and contending factions, the dis- 
tinguishing colours of which were, white^ red^ bluey 
and green. 

. These colours are supposed to have borne some 
mystic reference to the elements— that white dis- 
tingaished the air ; red, fire ; green,- the earth ; and 
blue, the ocean^ They have also been said to re- 
present the four seasons of the year ; and spring, 
summer, and winter^-^may indeed be supposed to be 
green, red, and white; but why should autumn be 
blue? 

The supporters of these different colours were 
called Partizans — and deserved the name, for they 
adhered in their attachment to the colours, regard- 
less of the merits of the horses, charioteers, &c., 
and were exhilarated or depressed as their colour 
triumphed or was defeated. History bears mourn- 

* It is curious that the same custom prevails in Italy to this 
day. At the Carnival races in the Corso^ the horses^ each 
held hack hy several men^ are ranged hehind a cord drawn 
across the street^ which is loosened at the signal for starting^ 
and^e poor animals^ maddened hy the spikes of steely and the 
huming gun-powder heating on their hacks^ rush on with a 
madness that is called spirit. 
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ful t^timony to the deadly feuds waged between 
the green and blue factions at Constantinople, in 
the latter days of the Empire.* This permanent 
attachment to particular colours, however, did not 
prevent betting from going on both in the Circus 
and Amphitheatraf Foui^ diariots, one of every 
colour, started in each course, which consisted of 
seven circuits round the Spina. These circuits 
were marked by the removal of one of the seven 
eggS'(G.) and seven dolphins (F.) from the two ex- 
tremities of the Spina. The dolphins, it is suppo- 
sed, werie used as marks in honour of Neptune, the 
patron god of the games ; and the eggs in honour 
of Castor and PoUux, who, as every one knows^ 
were hatched like chickens, and were the eques- 
trian gods. 

The victor of each course, (missus) or, as we 
should call it, of each heat, placed his car in the 
•Carceres, or car-houses, (N.) which were thirteen 
in number, twelve double, capable of containing 
two cars, and one single. For as a hundred cars 
generally ran in a day, there wer^ consequently, 
twenty-five victorious, which started together for 
•the last grand course; after which, the victor of 
victors, crowned, issued out of the Triumphal Arch, 
j(I.) at the oval end of the Circus, bearing his palm 
of victory in his hand, and followed by the acclar 
mations of the multitudct 



* Flrocopius De Bell. Got. states^ that upwards of 30^000 
were murdered in these affrays. % 

t Suetonius in Vita Dom. Plin. Ep. ix. 
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This Spina (vide Plan, B.B.) was always nearer to 
tfaeoval^ and farther from the square end of the Cirv- 
cus, in order to give room for the cars to start. 

Sometimes Big^s, or cars with two horses^ but 
more frequently Quadrijugi^ or car^ with four, 
contended in the Circus game^« Sometimes, but 
raselj, oars with %u^ horses, or Sejugi, ran | and I 
remember sedng.a gem, on which cars were repre- 
sented with ten horses abreast. 

In the Vatican are preserved a beautif|i:il marble 
Biga, or caf* drawn by two horses, and the statue 
of an Auriga, or charioteer, whose band bean^ the 
palm of victory. The costume, is peculiarly ele- 
gant; his tmiic^ or robe, is bound with a 9one 
formed of a great number of small cordons* The 
bas reliefs, preserved in the same chamber of the 
Vatioaii, aqd also $t the Villa Albani,* give a yery 
lively representation of the Circus r^ces. You see 
the Garceres^ the Spina, the M^t^j theeggs, and 
the dolphins-?— little fluttering Iqves sitting on the 
horses, and impelling their ardent speed,^ or overr 
thrown with thinr cars upon the ground^ and 
crushed beneath their whirling wheels. Such acr 
cidents nnfortunateiy continually occurred, though 
inen, not cherubs, were the victims. At every ex- 
hibition of Cirou^ games, the dead and the dyiiig 
were carried out amidst the shouts and fxultatioo 
of the victors. Thus the same character of cruelty 
seemed to pervade every amusement of the ancient 

*#n the frieze of the oval vestibule at the head of the 
stairs^ and also in some detached bas^i relievi. 
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iUHnansf and modem aiatioiis, humanized by a 
purer faitby may retaliate the epithet of barbarians, 
<m the masters of the world. It was astonishing the 
fondness of the people for these games, f* Panem 
et Circensisy'^* was the popular cry ; and they were 
Gontcait under the enormities of any tyrant who 
bestowed upon them abundance of theae. 

If the Parisians areJike the ancient Romans in 
nothing else^ they certainly resemble them in this 
passion for f^ pain et plaisir/' 

One cmly of all the Circuses of Ancient Rome 
remains, but it is in better preservaUon, I believe^ 
than any other in the world. It stands on the Via 
Appla^ beside th^ Tomb of Cecilia Metella* and it 
is called the Circus of Caracalla, though there i^ no 
other reason for believing that Emperor ever built 
any Circus at all> than that a medal of his reign 
bears a Circus on its reverse, which may just as pro^ 
hably commemorate a restoration or enlargement 
of ^e Circus Maximus, as the erection of a new 
one. And even granting that he did build a Circusi 
since the site is unknown, placing it here is purely 
oonjecti^raL The striking inferiority, too, in its 
structure ^ the coarse clumsy bricks, and the 
wretched style of building-^in which bits of stone, 
tiles, and brokmi pieces of marblCf are coarsely 
plaistered together to form its walls, present such 
a contrast to the noble Thermae of Caracalla, that 
we can scarcely consider it a work of the same date. 



atque duas tantum res anxius optat 



Panem et Oircensis. — Juvenal^ lib. x. Sat. 80. 
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It has been called, and upon as slender grounds, 
the Circus of Gallienus ; and the meanness of the 
structure at least, is more consonant to the dege-i* 
neracy of the arts at that period. 

But however unsupported by probability or evi-r 
dence^ it has now a prescriptive right to the name 
of the Circus of Caracalla ; and the Circus of Ca^ 
racalla it must therefore be called. 
' The walls of this Circus have scarcely even been 
partially destroyed, and their circuit is still entire, 
Whether its ancient pavement, or any remains of 
it, are still to be found, I know not, for its marshy 
arena is now covered with grass of emerald ver-' 
dure; and when we last visited it, a flock of sheep 
were peacefully grazing in it. 

The Spina^ though gras8*grown, still remains. 
We observed that^ besides being nearer to the oval 
end, in order to allow room for the cars to start 
from the square end ; it is also nearer the left than 
the right side, by about thirty feet, I should sup- 
pose; the reason of which may probably be, that 
some of the cars would be left behind in rounding 
the farther Meta, and consequently less space be 
necessary on the further side. 
f Beneath the extremity of the Spina, nearest the 
square end, there is a small subterranean cavity, 
which has evidently been the altar-place of Consus. 
The obelisk now in the Piazza Navona, once adorn- 
ed the Spina of this Circus. The Metae^ which were 
about twelve feet distant from the ends of the Spina, 
have disappeared ; and, indeed, they seem to have 
been fornipd of perishable materials, those in the 
Pircus Maximus, which were gilt by the Emperor 
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Claudius^ being of wood.* From the Mela preser- 
ved at the Villa Albania each Meta seems to have 
been composed of three cones, or pyramids. 

The triumphal gate through which the victor of 
victors issued at the oval end of the Circus, is still 
^itire ; but there are no remains of the Carcercs, 
or division for the cars, at the opposite extremity. 

These Carceres, which extended along the whole 
breadth of the Circus, according to the modern 
books and plans,f and explanations, and anti- 
quaries, were completely filled with the twenty-five 
ears of the victors ; all of which, they say, started 
together in little more than one-half of the breadth 
of the Circus, on one side of the Spina, for the last 
course. In other words, that they could run ip 
half the space they fiUed when standing. I could 
not have believed that even an antiquary could have 
made such an egregious assertion, if I had not 
heard it with my own ears in this very Circus. 

Independent of this absurd paradox, and in de« 
spite of all the antiquaries in the worlds I maintain 
it to be a physical impossibility that twenty-five 
cars, or even half that number, could have found 
room to stand, much less to drive abreast on one 
side of the Spina ; nor is there a single person, of 
plain understanding, to whom I have put the ques- 
tion, from one of the first mathematicians of the 
age, to Jacob the groom, who has not agreed with 
me in this opinion. 
. In the Circus Maximus, indeed, they might 

• Suetonius in Vita. 

t PanTiiuus Ludis Circensibus^ Bianchini^ &e. 
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have found rotm &>* ^i» fiiiinber to h»ye mn tp-^ 
getfaer^ for my t}upg I kqow |» the co|itraryi but 
in this Circu9 it is a perfect impp^ibi^ityf 

It is jCOQiputiBd tb^t tliis Circus cpuljd contain up- 
ivrard^ of $0,000 i^pectators. Ti^re ^re t^wp towers 
at tbe epd i^bere tbp Carceries $fpo^» one of wbicby 
it is suppp^ed» was infi^nded for the trumpeters or 
mu^iciansy apd the. other ipr tb^ judges of the rf ce» 

A tower on the right side is ptiU standing} and 
there are some reini&ins of Qm on the Iph, npt bow- 
ever eicactly facing it.. 

One of these, we may supppsci was intepded for 
the Emperor and his court ; and though the seal 
of these distinguished personages is understopd tp 
have been in the Podeum,* where the Vestal Vir- 
gins, Senators^ and those pf copsplar ranl^, b&4 
also the right of sitting ; Caesar may not haye cho- 
sen to shgre tbe 9ame seat with then^^ apd tbe 
tower may have been adopt^ as tbe morp coiur 
plete distinction of a later age. The balcony in the 
Imperial Falace, frpm which the Emperor viewed 
the gauges in the Cirpus Maximus, is a similar si- 
tuation. 

Bight pf place in tbe Circus, indeed, Wjas not 
conceded f-o any of the privileged orators till the 
reign of Claudius, althpugb seatf in the orchestra 
of the Theatre, and the Podieum of the Amphi- 
theatre, bad been granted them as early as the 
sixth century of the republic.f 

% 

* The front row in all Theatres. 

t It was in A.U. 558, in the consulate of Cornelius Scipio. 



JjBA^ing the Ciwisi wp PAP» l^rongli a door at 
tbe end^ vb^« tb« Carc^e^ sfpodf ioto a large 
square^ QQckwf^ with high ipalls, of the ^me dat^ 
and constroelipn a$ the Circus ite^lfs which has evi- 
d<^t]y beten divided inl^ small regular compart- 
ments) like stalls of stables, or small coach-houses, 
I9 tbie centre of this piac0 stand« a brick building 
of a better i^e, which soine antiquaries say was a 
temple^ and that tj)f^ can plainly see whiere the 
portico pf siK column^i was attaphed to the fronts 
and where the steps led up to it^ aud wher^ the sta* 
tue stood in it* I have long agp been convinced 
that I have not anti<marian eyes, and a decisive 
proof of it is, that I could see pone of tb^e things. 
Other antiq.uarijes agMU see, with equal clearness^ 
that tbi^ was i90thing but a Carceres, or car-bouse^ 
and that tb^ surrounding walls, which the first 
piarty pall a Teynepps, or holy inclospre for their 
teinple, w^ divided into stalls fpr horses. To thi^ 
k rejoined by the believers in the temple^ * ipdig-* 
.na^t at its degradation, that it is evidently a build- 
ing pf an earlier date than the Circus ; and who 
would build a Carceres at least an hundred yeari^ 
before a Circps? They of the Cariceres side, in 
turn, reply^ Uiat it may have been a building of 
more ancient date, not priginaUy designed for the 
purpose, but it must have been (converted into a 
CarpereS) for they see the places for thp cars ; at 
the samp time they positively deny that it ever was 
a temple. 

An acute writer, of our own country, thinks it 
was a Serapeon, upon the eupposi^ion that the Cir- 
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cUs is Caracallas's, and that Scrapis was particu*- 
larly the object of that Emperor's worship. It is 
certain that the Altar of Serapis, now in the Ca- 
pitol, with an inscription sacred to this deity, was 
found near the neighbouring Church of San Se« 
bdstiano. 

I shall not pretend to give an opinion on the 
knotty point, of what this building wa8,.or was not ; 
much less repeat more of the multifarious and 
clashing conjectures that have been made as to its 
ancient use or purpose. At present, it has been 
used to support a most wretched sort of Casino^ 
which, like most of those erections near Rome, has 
dwindled from serving the pleasures of princes, to 
the abode of Vignaruoli.* Around it, in the adjoin- 
ing vineyards, are many ruins, whose date and des- 
tination arc equally involved in obscurity. One of 
them, without the smallest foundation^ has been 
called at rapdom the vestiges of the famous Tem* 
ple of Virtue and Honour, built by Marcellus, and 
restored by Vespasian, although that stood at the . 
ancient Porta Capena,f from which this spot is 
mol'e than five miles distant. 

That there may have been temples in and around 
this, as well as other Circuses^ is indeed highly 
probable ; and many of the mouldering walls we 
see may be their remains, although we cannot now 
distinctly trace them. The only building in suili- 
cient preservation to enable us to discover its na- 



♦ Or more properly, Vigruiiuoli, vine-dresser?. 
t Plutarch' — Life of Marcellus. 
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ture, is an unknown tomb^ one of the many which 
lined the Apptan Way. I believe it was called the 
tomb of the family of Servilia, until the real re^ 
mains of that were founds and erected by Canova, 
a little ftirther upon this road. Its vaulted roof, 
forming a four-sided quadrangular pyramid, is a 
very singular piece of architecture. It stands im- 
mediately without the wall of the stable, — or Te- 
menos of the Temple^ — or whatever it may be,-^on 
the side nearest the Circus. 

The Circus of Sallust stood near the Porta Col- 
lina, and it is well worth while to pay a visit to the 
deserted spot, once occupied with the luxurious 
gardens of the historian, in the midst of which it 
was situated ; for its site, its form, and size, are 
still very apparent ; and though not a stone of the 
building remains^ the very ground is not without 
its interest. On the sloping bank, once lined with 
marble seats, and filled with crowds of Roman 
spectators, the leafless vine is straggling amongst 
briars, and the wild flowers of the field blooming 
in unrestrained luxuriance. 

The pomp of the Secular Games that were cele- 
brated here in honour of Apollo, have been com- 
memorated in the strains of poets, panegyrists, 
and satirists^ Shattered relics of ancient splen- 
dour — columns of transparent oriental alabaster 
and Giallo Antico^-pavements of the richest mo- 
saics — and entire porticos of the rarest marbles, 
have been dug up in immense quantity from be- 
neath the vines and wild weeds^ that perhaps still 
cover even more precious remains. 
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In the most liixurious era of luxurious Rom^^ 
these gardens were noted for their luxury, ftlld 
were frequently the favouritfe reb^rt of Nero.* 

The Egyptian obelisk, now tit the TrinitH di 
Monte, which ^as found here, could ndt have been 
erected by Sallust^ because h^ died before the con- 
quest of Egypt. It must have been placed here by 
Atigustus, or tome of th^ later Caesar^i 

The ruins of th^ House of Sallui^t silU stand 
by the side of his Circus. You niay asi^end by k 
weed^^corered staircase to the second stdrey, itrhere, 
not many years agb, we were tdld tatnb few veiiti- 
ges of ancient fiaintihg were to be 6een, and where^, 
even when I first visited it, severcil [batches 6f m&- 
saic flMriug still remained. Biit the last time I 
was there, every trace of them had disappeared — 
carried off, as the countrjrman who shows the place 
informed us, by the li'orestieH. 

Nearly adjoining to the rtiined habitation of the 
historian, are the remains of the octagonal brick 
temple already inentioned, supposed to have beeii 
the Temple of Venus Efyeina. 

It would dppeikr that, although the Cirbus of 
SallUst was not built till the reigil of Augustus, its 
site Was sometimes used as such, in case bf enier- 
geflcy, even in republican times; for we read, 
that when the Circtis Maximus was overflowed by 
the Tiber, the games were celebrated before the 
Temple of Venus Erycina.f 
The young Vignaruok) shewed us, near this tem- 

* Vide Tacitus; Ann. 14. t Livy, lib. 30, c. 28. 
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pie, whieh he leatniedlj^ d^noufittftt^ ma Tettiple of 
VeBtBf-^ahd thd Honse of Sktlu^t, which he call- 
ed the House Of the Vestal YirgiUfr^-a hole through 
Vrbich he declared tb^y fitit those vestals who had 
violated their vows of dha^tity. Now it is traethat 
ifae Campiis Seeterattis^ in which these guilty and 
unfortunate vestals were burled alive, Was a little 
beyOnd the ancieht Porta Colling and cOnseqii^ht- 
ly in this viciriity, though it^ exdct Mte 16 unkUown ; 
but that Testa ever bad a temple^ or her Vest&ld a 
habitation here, is a diecret knoWn Only tO luy friend 
the Yignaruolo. 

From hence, extending all alodg the side Of th^ 
Circus, ate immense walls, str^figthened with sOlid 
buttresses, built against the Quiriual Hill. 

At the oorher of this wall staUdti a Casino^ biiilt^ 
I believe, by the Barberini family, but whith, ap« 
^arehtly^ has shared in their fortunes^ and no long-^ 
^r serves the purposes of pl^i^tire. 

Beneath it, we had heard and read^ might still 
b6 seen, A few of the stones of the wall of Servius 
TuUius. How eagerly we looked, you tnay ima* 
gine ! We turned the corner of the Casino, and 
sought along the base of the wall, till at last, near 
its second angle, we actually found, low down and 
half hidden with long grass and weeds^ a few 
8i]uared of grey peperin stonew 

Our tf anspott you can nevi^r conceive. The Ori- 
ginal walls of Bepablican Rome ! The v^netablie 
work of her Kings, that we had searched for so 
long, and so vainly ! Did we see them ? nay, more, 
actually touch them at last f The belief might be | 
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delusive but that was no matter, it did just as wellv 
Besides, all the old antiquaries, both dead and alive, 
describe these ancient walls to have passed exactly 
in this direction, beneath this very Casino, and 
believe these stones .to be their remains, — so why 
might not we ? I never made any question of it^ 
for my part. 

In returning, the Vignaruolo^ who seemed to take 
to heart our incredulity about the House of the 
Vestal Virgins, besought us once more to look at 
it, and he was sure we would be convinced. 

We got him to give us an account of their man-' 
ner of interment, which nearly convulsed us with 
laughter. But seriously, the frequency of this dread-^ 
ful punishment is to tne one of the most extraordi- 
nary circumstances in the annals of Rome. VtTas 
it not wonderful, that the most sacred oaths, the 
most solemn ties, thefeelings of honour, the dread 
of infamy, and the prospect of the most horrible of 
deaths, could not restrain six noble ladies from vio- 
lating the laws of chastity, even for a limited term 
of years ? For at the age of thirty, the duties of 
their vocation were over, and it was lawful to marry^ 
although it was not accounted honourable ot au- 
spicious so to do. 

At this day, in our own country, not si^ v)t*gin8y 
perhaps not one, could be found of similar rank, 
although under no peculiar obligations, who had 
committed the crime for which so many Vestals suf- 
fered* 

Whilst we were listening to their pathetic story, 
as recounted by the Vignaruolo, some pretty Con- 



iodine came up to us, attended by thdr rustie 
swains ; and after looking into the hole, pitied the 
Vestal Virgins^ (Poverine /) shrugged Aeir shoul- 
ders, and lauding, thanked their stars and the 
Madonna^ that poor Fanciulle were not buried 
alive for such - things no w-a-days. 

Their dark eyes sparkled coquettishly, and their 
long shining black hair, for it was Giomo di Festa, 
was plaited and coiled round the back of their 
heads, and fastened with an immense silver bodkin, 
or rather skewer, richly ornamented with carving, 
and tipped with a jewel. Their necks were hung 
round with coral necklaces and gold chains $ and 
the purple sleeves of their vests were tied to their 
shoulders with large bows of sky-blue ribbon, lea- 
ving a vacuum, through which peeped out the full 
white sleeve of the chemise. The shoe was deco- 
rated with a buckle, which, for size and splendour, 
might have served our great-great-grandmothers. 
These pretty peasants lived close by ; and indeed it 
is amusing to see the variety of rustics that live 
within the walls of Rome, with as little of the air 
of a city as if they had never approached one. This 
is the holiday dress of most of the lower orders of 
females in this immediate neighbourhood, but every 
little village among the hills has its own distinguish- 
ing peculiarity of costume^ from which they never 
deviate. 

Setting the dirt apart^ the dresses, especially of 
the mountaineers, are very picturesque ; their forms 
and faces, and the easy unrestrained grace of air 

VOL. II. c 
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and attitude, often recal to you^ that they are bom 
upon a classic soil. 

But how have I wandered firom the games of the 
Circus to the dresses of the Italian peasantry ! I 
don't, hoy^ever, remember, that I have any thing 
more to say about either. So, farewelllbr Uie pre- 
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ROMAN THEATRES. 



I HATS already observed, that tbe severity of 
the Republican law permitted no places of public 
amusement except Circuses, which were privileged, 
because the Circus Games were religious ceremo- 
nies, given in honour of the gods, and consecrated 
by the institution of the deified Romulus. 

Plays were first introduced into Rome in order 
to stop a pestilencef.* The usual expedient for 
effecting this, that of creating a Dictator for the 
purpose of driving a nail into the door of the Tem- 
ple of Jupiter Capitolinus^ had been tried, and 
proved inefficacious. Nay^ the Lectistemium, a 
public entertainment to a party of the gods, had 
been given without success. Their statues had lain 
for eight days in magnificent beds, ranged round a 
table^ upon which a sumptuous banquet was daily 
served up to them. But they ate it, as Jupiter ate 
his annual feasts in the Capitol, by proxy; the 
Epulones^ or priests, who had the care of providing 
it, regularly performing that ceremony. Accord. 

* lAyj, lib. vii. c. 2, It was in the year of Rome 389. 
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ing to the best authorities, Latona^ with her twin 
children Apollo and Diana, occupied one bed; 
Mercury and Hercules another^ and Neptune^ the 
third. 

Throughout Rome the people feasted in the Ca^ 
Tfledium in front of their houses, making welcome 
every guest. The prisons were cleared, the pri- 
soners liberated^ and the bitterest enemies met to- 
gether as friends.* 

But all this laying in bed, and feasting, and sha- 
king ^f hands,' hnd bedn donti in Vain; The pesti- 
lence still continued unabated ; and, therdone, to 
appease the inceiised deitieiE^ aetovs were sent for 
feom Hetnria, who i^ear to have perf<»fmed pan- 
tomimes rather thdn plays } for ^^ without reciting 
any kind of poetiy, they danioed gracefiillyj in the 
Tuscan manner, to the flute.'' 

In the midst of these religious ceremcmies, a and* 
den intindation of the Tiber ^nearly drowned both 
aotoes and <spectatot8, and effectually put a stop to 
flie performanoeb for the time. But henceforward. 
Satires (Satoras) a licentious ei^tempore sort of buf- 
feonery borrowed fi»m the Etruscans, seem occa- 
sionally to have been rcpresaiied in Home; and 
sokne years afterwards^ ^< regular plays'' were writ- 
ten and performed by liivius Andronicus, who, ac- 
cording to the custom of the age, was i^ once their 
author and sole actor, and sung them to the flute. 
Actors for the several parts of the play> w^c^ how^ 
ever^ ait last introduced, but flinging to the flute 



♦ Li?y, lib. vii. 
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9lin filmed aa essentM part of dramatic lepreaen- 
tatioiis. 

The Oscaa fitfce^ so cailed from the Osci, apeo- 
pie of Campania, next became popular. In Rome 
liiis de8cr^>tion of plays was called AteUans^* but 
Aeir performance was confined to die Roman 
youth^ and professed actors were not allowed to 
di^ade them by thrir representations.^ 

It Aerefore appears that plays were originally 
&itroduced from Hetruria, j: and not from Greece^ 
whenee the Ramans usuaOy derived their arts and 
improvements^ But in later timesy the Ghredan 
drami^ with it» aoeompannaenta of the chorus^ the 
music, ikte danoers, and masked actors for every 
separate part, wasbroug^t upon the Roman stage; 
vri&k this di&rene% that in the Theatres of Gbreece^ 
iSie setae, whidb was narrow, was occupied only 
hj the actors, while the chorus, &c. filled the or«* 
ohestra ; but in Rome, all the performers, of what* 
ever kind^ were upon the stage, which was diere* 
fore deeper than in Greece^ and the orchestra was 
oi^ used for the seat of the Consuls and Senators. 

The regular RMian comedy, indeed^ was coo- 
fessedly an imitation, or rather a translation firom 
tite Greci«» ; Plautus and Terence owned Menan* 
der and Aristophanes for their masters ; and aV 



• Scobably from Atella> (now Aversa^) a dty between Ca« 
pena and Naples. 

t ^^de IAtj, lib. Txt. a 2^ from which this sketch ef the 
IjUmum st^ge is princ^ialiy taken. 

X The Latin name of an actor^ and of the dramatic ag;^*-« 
Hister^ Histrioniss. were Struacan words. 
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though we may. not refuse the Umbrian baker, and 
the Carthaginian slave, the praise of original ge- 
nius, the inferiority of their works was acknow- 
ledged by the Romuis themselves. 

It is well known, that, in Greece dramas were 
first performed at the feasts of Bacchus, and in-' 
deed they always continued.to be tinctured with no 
small shai^ of their primitive licentiousness.- In 
memory of their origin, the ancient statues of the 
Tragic and Comic Muse, have their brows bound 
with a garland ofvines.**^ But from whence the 
Greciatts derived the drama^ it would be vain to en- 
quire. We can carry the invention no higher, for 
Egyptian antiquity, I believe, affords no trace of any 
sort of theatrical representation ; and we have but 
obscui'e lights as to the Etruscan stage, and may 
doubt if it ever reached higher than pantomimie 
entertainments of music and dancing, or improvisaF> 
torial recitations^ of which the actors were authors. 

But drMnas, of whatever, kind^ were in those days, 
exhibited at Rome in places constructed of leafy 
boughs of trees,f in tents and booths, — or, atbest,>^ 
in temporary or moveable erections; somewhat su* 
perior perhaps in- dignity to the cart of Thespisy 
though, apparently not much more luxurious ior 
point of accommodation ; for in a passage of some 
classic author which dwells in my memory, though 
I cannot recal where I met with it, it is mentioned, 
that these temporary theatres were not allowed to 



* For instance^ those in the Vatican^ and in all ancient 
has leliefs and gems, 
t Ovid somewhereicaUs them ** Nemorosa Palatia.'' 
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be ftirnished with seats, lest the people should con* 
sume too much time in such frivolous diversions. 

In spite of the prohibition of permanent theatres, 
however, which continued in force during the whole 
period of the Republic, it was during the Republic 
that Roscius lived and died ; and thus, by a strange 
apparent inconsistency^ the theatrical art had reach* 
ed its highest perfection before there was a theatre. 

Livy, indeed^ mentions the erection of a theatre 
for plays in the Capitol, near the Temple of Apollo,* 
almost two hundred years before the fall of the Re- 
public; but it must have been one of those tempo- 
rary theatres which were removed after every series 
of dramatic exhibition was over; though the mag- 
nificence of some of these^ — during that sudden 
burst of luxury in which the Republic expired, and 
the empire received its birth^ — far surpassed all the 
permanent theatres of modem times. 

Pliny tells us,f that the thditre of Scaurus> which 
contained 80,000 spectators, was adorned with three 
hundred and sixty columns^ and three thousand 
statues of bronze ; that the three orders of the stage 
were composed of marble, of glass, and of gilded 
tablets, and that every part of it was finished with 
the same profuse and costly decoration. 

He also describes another temporary theatre, 
which was semi-circular, for plays ; but when the 
performances of the stage ended, it turned round 
upon an axis with all the spectators in their seats, 

* Liyy^ D^ iv. lib« xl. c 51.— A. C. 1T4. 
t Pliny, Nat Hist. lib. 36. c IS. 
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nad, iti softie inamier incdneeivable to us, fiE>raied 
an amphitheatre. 

But the first theatre that was built of stable ma- 
terials ia Rome, was the Theatre of Pompey,* and 
yet not even bis power and popularity could enable 
him in this respect to infringe the ancient laws^ 
without incurring severe censure and opporition* 
He was even obliged^ in order to save it from de« 
molition by the Censory to make a nominal pre- 
tence, not intended to impose upon any one^ but 
merely to ehide the law, that the theatre was cmly 
intended to contain the people who assembled to 
worship at the Temple of Venus Victorious, (Vic* 
trix,) which he purposely erected in it. 

We may see in every instance how earnestly 
Pon^y and Ceesar courted popularity, by the 
care and expense they bestowed to indulge the 
reigning passion of the many-headed multitude for 
diews and entertainnteisfts of all kinds. 

This theatre was dedicated^ not by the effusions 
of the Tragic or Comic Muse, but by the bkx>dy 
tragedy of the slaughter of five hundred lions^ and 
the farce of a battle of elephants with armed men.f 
It was built on the improved plan of a theatre 
which Pompey bad seen at Mitylenae,:|; and stood 
near his Curia, on the present Campo di Fiore ; 
but there is not a single vestige of it remaining. 



* Tacitus^ Ann. lib. 14. c. 20. 

t FIufarch'8 TJfe- of Tmiptj, and Cic Epist. Fam. lib. viL 
c. 1. 
t Plutarch's Lift of Pompey. 
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Among the fragments of the andcat plan of 
Rome, there is a theatre believed to be that of 
Pompey, as rdbnilt by Tiberias; from the Portico^ 
the col€miiade% and the poUic walks a^oinisg it| 
which exactly agree widi all the descriptions of it 
As it is interesting, because authentic, I copy it for 
yoQ from Bellori's engraving. 

From the orchestra, (a,) in which the Seaatots 
sat, the Gradii, or rows of seats, not depicted in 
the plan, rose gradually in the same semi-circidar 
line> one above another, to the top^ but were dlvi* 
ded by two prednctiones ; one» (&,) in which the 
equestrian order sat, and another, (c,) which was 
eommon to the plebeians, and above which thare 
was only one ctrde of seats, supposed to be intended 
finr the women. The seats from top to bottom were 
vertically cut by narrow stair-ceases, (cZ,) and every 
division between them {e) was called a Cuneus. 
The straight line (J^) divided the orchestra from 
the stage. The Proscenium {g) was richly decorar 
ted with columns, and terminated in two grand 
semi-drcnlar recesses (Ji) on each side of the cen* 
tral one. 

The plan of this theatre predsely resembles one 
of those at Pompeii. It has ako the Postscenium;, 
or covered porticos, {i) usually occupied only by 
the actors who were not on the stage, but to which, 
Vitruvius* tells us, the spectators retired for shel- 



* Yitniniifl^ ISiL V. c S. '^ Post soenmn porticiis sunt ooit- 
stltaeiida uti coio imbres r^pendni ludos mterpalkrerint^ 
habeat populus^ quo se xmpMX ex theatro/' &c-- " Uti sunt 
Porticus Pompdans." 
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ter when surprised hy sudden rain, in which case 
the performances were necessarily suspended ; for 
ancient theatres were almost invariably open^"* and 
the spectators were shaded from the sun only by a 
moveable awning, which did not extend over the 
stage. 

Before we begin to exclaim against the folly of 
the Greeks and Romans in this particular, let us 
remember, that without being guilty of any very 
gross absurdity^ they might in these climates find 
the freshness of the open air preferable to the sti- 
fling atmosphere of an imprisoned crowd. 

I have myself, with real enjoyment, seen plays 
in the open air in Italy, in that hour of delicious 
coolness which in summer precedes the setting of 
the sun, when no temptation could have induced 
me to have entered the walls of a closed theatre. 

Beyond the Postscenium (I) were the beautiful 
public walks and magnificent colonnades, (LL) 
adorned with exquisite statues and paintings^ so 
often alluded to by the poets, and which so long 
continued the favourite and fashionable promenade 
of the Romans.f 

Julius Csssar intended to have built a theatre, j: 
to outvie in magnificence that of his rival ; but he 
was prevented by deaths and his design was carried 
into effect by Augustus^ who built the Theatre of 



* One of the Theatres of Pompeii was covered. But this 
18 the only instance of a theatrum tectum that I remember, 
t Propertius^ lib. ii. Eleg. SS. Martial^ lib.ii. Kp. 14. 
i Suetonius^ Life of Julius Caesar. 



MarceDus, which he named after his beloved ne- 
phew, the pride and promise of the Roman youth, 
whose untimely death Virgil commemorated in that 
eloquent and pathetic strain of sorrowing pane- 
gyricy which was sufficient to immortalize both the 
poet and the hero. 

Augustus dedicated this theatre by the slaughter 
of— I forget how many — hundreds of wild beasts ; 
but afterwards, like that of Pompey, it was used 
for dramatic representations. 

If the histrionic art was late in getting a l^al 
footing in Rome, it was soon deprived of it, for 
Tiberius turned aU the players out of Italy* at the 
same: time that he very consistently rebuilt the 
Theatre of Pompey, which' had been burnt down.^ 

The vestiges of the once magnificent Theatre of 
Marcellus, are the only existing remains of the 
theatres of ancient Rome. 

Like^he Coliseum, it was built of Tiburtine 



* TadtoB, Ann.' lib. iv. — ^The reasons assigned by the Em- 
peror^ in his address to the Senate^ for eidling these unfortu- 
nate actors^ were^ " that they frequently raised seditious tu- 
mults^ and introduced licentiousness into private families; 
and that the Oscan farce^ formerly the contemptible delight 
of the vulgar^ had now risen to such a pitch of universal po- 
pularity and enormity^ that it required the authority of the 
Senate to check it." By the obsequious conscript fathers^ acr 
oordingly^ " the players were expelled from Italy." By " the 
vulgar^" who took delight in the contemptible Oscan farce^ I 
presume Tiberius alluded to Cicero^ Atticus^ Pompey^ Sec. 
the 'friends of Bosdus^ and the constant attenders of the 

theatre, to admire his inimitable perft>nnanoes. 

1 
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stone^ and comisted of four orders of Arcades, of 
whiefa the Doric, the Ionic, and the Corinthian, 
are supported by semi-cohimnis, and the attic by 
Gorinthiaa pilasters. 

Their architecture is considered superior to that 
of the Amphitheatre ; and although nothing now 
remains of this beantifol edifice, except a yery small 
portion of the two lower Arcades, tiieir beauty is 
so perfect, that they are the canon of the true pro- 
portions of the Doric and Ionic orders, when used 
in the same binlding. 

To the architect^ therefore^ these mutilated re- 
mains of the Theatre of Marcellus may be useful, 
and in his eye beantifbl ; but to the common ob« 
serrer they can only be disgusting. 

I had been told that a palace had been erected 
on the rains of the Theatre of MarcdQus-*-*but sueh 
a palace I Good heavens, couM you but behold it I 
Could you but see the dens, surrounded by fiUh, 
and inhabited by abandoned vice, squalid penury, 
and revolting wretchedness, which bear the name f 

The noble fiimily of Orsmi^ (once so princely 
and powerful,) who possessed it^ are Hterally b^ 
gars, and it is now inhabited by the lowest orders 
of the people. 

Thinking that the iodide might present some- 
thing more pleasing than the exterior promised, 
we all entered upon a narrow staircase^ which so 
grievously molested our olfactory nerves, that all 
the party, except myself, turned back at the thresh- 
hold. I went through it, and got into a modem 
court adorned with a bes relief of a gladiator fight* 
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ing with a lion^ and two beautifiiUy Bculptured mar- 
ble sarcophagi. 

Nothing more was to be seen: I followed the 
internal sweep of one of the ancient corridors a lit- 
tle way^ but was glad to return. 

Like almost all the ruins of Rome^ the Theatre 
of Marcellus served, during the disastrous times of 
civil war^ as the strong-hold of one of its turbulent 
nobles. It was, I think, the &mily of the SaveDi, 
who reigned here, the petty despots of the ancient 
mistress of the world. 
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PORTICOS.-— THE PORTICO OF OCTAVIA. 

Of all the noble Porticos of Ancient Rome^ a 
fragment of the Portico of Octavia alone remains. 
It was one of the many works of magnificence with 
which Augustus adorned the city he enslaved ; and 
in honour of his sister, the virtuous and neglected 
wife of Anthony, he called it the Portico of Octa- 
via, as he had already given the name of her la- 
mented son to the adjoining Theatre of Marcellus, 
to which, indeed, it was an appendage. There the 
people used to loiter before the play began, and 
there they found shelter wheii driven from it by 
sudden storms. 

The Portico of Octavia consisted — ^but a plan 
will do more to make you understand it than a 
long description, and I therefore subjoin a copy 
from a fragment of the ancient plan of Rome, which 
contains a part of this Portico.*— It consisted, as you 
now see^ of a double line of marble columns, en- 
closing a large oblong square ; and although ac- 
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cesadble at every intercolumniation, it had also two 
grand entrances in the narrower ends. This mag- 
nificent double colonnade was roofed, so as to give 
shelter and shade to those who walked, lounged, 
or talked within it. Thus the weather presented 
no obstacle to exercise or amusement^ and at plea- 
sure they could seek the open part in the centre^ 
where stood the Temples of Jupiter and Juno, the 
first in Rome that were built of marble. 

Pliny relates, that, by mistake, the statues of 
the god and goddess were carried to the wrong 
temples; and the superstitious people, conceiving 
the stupidity of the porters to be the will of the 
deities, durst not remove them, so that the statue 
of Jove continued to stand in the Temple of Juno^ 
and his was occupied by her image^ although thifr 
sculpture and painting with which each was adonv> 
ed, represented the symbols of the deity for which 
they were originally designed. 
' These temples were built by Metellus, from 
which circumstance, the Portico itself sometimes 
goes by his name. Many of the beautiful columjss 
which composed it are built up in the miserable 
houses of the Jews which now cover its ancient 
site. We went to a wretched hole^ (No. 11, Viadi 
San Angelo in Pescheria,) where we saw three mag- 
nificent fluted Corinthian columns of Grecian mar- 
ble supposed to be remains of the Temple of Ju- 
no, because that of Jupiter was Ionic. This is ga- 
thered from Pliny, who relates, that the Spartan 
architects who built this temple being denied per- 
mission to put their names upon their work, devi- 
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add a method of ehidtng this law. Tli^ were call* 
ed Saurns and BatraciiSy whidh aigmfya lizaidaad 
a .firog ; and accordingly they canred the figures of 
these rq)tiles in the Ionic capitals of the temple. 
Now the little industrious minuteness of antiqua* 
ries has enabled them to detect an Ionic capitid 
snaiked with these singular £guiea, in the old 
Church of San Lorenzo fuore le Mura. 

This discovery was an event of great import- 
ance to all the tnhe ; and Nardini^ Venotiy and 
WinkehhiBUi^ severally make mention of them, 
and enter into long discussions^ which I will spare 
^yon^-^as to whether this be one of the columns in 
questioui or.not.^ 

I was, however, amused with the decision of one 
of the andiors of the profound Jiinercay of Rome^ 
I tpon the merits of this capital, which Winkelman, 
(whom we ha»re hitherto^ it would seem, errone- 
ously considered a tolerable critic,) pronounced to 
be^ ^^ JJwoi des ^us beaux chs^iteaux de toute 
r.antiquit^ ;" but which this great judge modestly 
a:8sures us, is &r too bad to have been executed at 
amy such period. Winkelman, he &ays, thought 
be had finind, in one of the Ionic o^itals of this 
dburch, die frog and lizard sculptured by the Spar- 
tiuL architects^ Saurus and Batracus. <^ Ma troppo 



* Pliny says, '^ in cdiUBfeanim spins ;" an epilihet^ one 
would ihii^ sufficiently descriptiye of the volutes of an Ionic 
column ; but much cavilling has arisen upon it. In the Io- 
nic capital at St Lorenzo, the frog is sculptured instead of 
the Toscy in the eye of one volute, and on the other the li- 
zard, in its own natural posture, encircles the rose. 
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sono infeUci queste scuUure per poterle referire al 
biion tempo di ad parla Plinio.*^ 

In the Portico of Octavisy it is said painters 
used to exhibit their works for the -admiration or 
criticism of the public. : It was^ besides, perma- 
nently decorated with paintings and statues by the 
most celebrated masters. Pliny particularly men- 
tions a Venus of singular beauty, the work of Phi- 
dias, which stodd in it ;* and as it is g^ierally be- 
lieved the Venusile Medicis.was foand here, I won- 
der it has never been supposed to be that very sta- 
tue. The. grace, beauty, and finish of its styte^ how- 
ever, so remote from the severity and grandeur of 
that of Phidias^ I should suppose, would prove it 
Incontestibly the work of a later and inore polishedi 
age, even if it were certain that it was found in this 
Portico ; but, on the contrary, :niany pretend that 
it was discovered in the Villa Adriana. I should 
not have thought a. Venus suited to the genius of 
Phidias, any more than laughing Cupids and Gra- 
ces to the pencil of Michael Angelo, or a love song 
to the muse of Dante. 

One of the three public libraries which Rome 
possessed in the Augustan age, was, in this Portico. 

Another was in the Portico of Liberty, : on the 
Aventine Mounts formed by Asinius Pollio, in the 
Republican age, which Pliny .tells us was the first 
public library in the world ; and the third in the^ 
Temple of the Palatine. Apollo. 

* Pliny, Nat. Hist lib. xxxv. c. A. 
VOL. II. D 
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Tbc rcmainift of die Portico of Octavia stand in 
what I am convinced is the filthiest spot upon the 
whole facie of the globe. It is the Pescheria, or 
fish-market; — the Ghetto, or crowded quarter 
where the JewsK^whatever be their numbers — are 
condemned to reside ; and while miles of uninhabit- 
ed ground are comprised within the walls of Rome — 
while it becomes yearly more insalubrious from its 
desertion, and more deserted from its insalubrity — 
these poor Israelites are cooped up in a confined 
hole, the dirt, the stench, and the disgusting ap- 
pearance of which, it is utterly impossible to con- 
ceive. 

I thought its smells were enough to breed a pes- 
tilence; bat it is a singular, and rather an unac- 
countable fact^ that this very spot, with its nar- 
row lanes, crowded population, and extremity of 
. filth, is the healthiest quarter in Rome, and its in- 
habitants the most hardy and robust. This crowd- 
ed population, indeed, must be considered its se- 
curity against the scourge of the maUariaj which 
affects the more 'deserted parts of Rome in exact 
proportion to their desertion; and indeed it is ob- 
vious that the city, but for its inhabitants, would 
be as unhealthy as the death-giving Campagna by 
which it is surrounded on all sides. 

In opposition to all the rules that theory and ex- 
perience have established in other towns ; in Rome 
the most unhealthy parts are the.high, the open, 
and the airy^ and the most healthy, the low, the 
crowded, and the filthy. 

Possibly the abundant gaps and discomfort^ of 
their houses, which, both in winter and summer. 



drhre the inbabitaiito to live a greari deal out in the 
epen air, and keep them thorcraghly tentihted 
when they do eti^ wkhin ddors ; as weU as the fine^ 
II88S of the clhnate; may obviate some of the bad 
effects asuajly experienced in (bolder countries, from 
this condensed population and congregated filth. 
However this may be, the fact of its superknT sahi^ 
brity is ondeniablev 

The Roman Jews are said to be the dc6cend<- 
ants of the captives whom Titus ied from Jerusa* 
lem^ But Jews inhabited Rome iotig before that 
period ; for at the death ef Julius Csessr tb^ were 
amongst the number of bis mourners.^ 

But I roust return again to the Portico of Octal' 
via, in which, with all my efforts^ I never advance 
any farther. Its remains, however^ may soon be 
described. Tbcy consist of a smaD part of on^ of 
the ancient entrances, in which may be traced the 
Bom total of four Corinthian columns, and three pi- 
lasters of white marble, much bidden by brick 
walk. Tbesey with a part of the ancient pediment 
blotched ov^ with some ugfy painted saints, are the 
sole ancient remaiqs of the Portico. But you must 
go to both the outsides, and examine well the in- 
side, and hunt on foot amidst inconceivable filth, 
before you can see these broken brick walls, and 
half-hid columns. The tottering pediment has 
been supported by an arch built in the low ages, but 
with Roman brick* The cause of this singular care 
in propping up, instead of pulling down an old 

* Suet. Life pf JiiL Ccsaij c. buudv. 
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roin^ was eixphined when our Cicerone pointed €mt 
to OS that this fragment of the Pronaos of the an- 
cient PorticOf has had the honour of serving as a 
court to a wretched little church behind it, called 
the Holy Angel of the Fish-market — (Santo An- 
gelo de' Pescheria.) And as in these early times it 
was essential to every church to have a court in 
front of itf in imitation of the area of a Pagan tern* 
ple^ the poor remains of this noble Portico were 
saved from destruction, because it would have been 
more troublesome and expensive to have built a 
new court than to keep up the old one. 

The brick arches at the sides, (on the ri^t and 
left of the modem arch in front,) are ancient, and 
are supposed to have formed the lateral entrances 
to the entrance of the Portico* 

The inscription now remaining upon the Porti- 
co attests its restoration after fire, by Septimius Se* 
verus and Caracalla. I think there is nothing 
more worth notice about the Portico of Octavia, 
which, truth to say, is the most filthy,, and about the 
least interesting, of the antiquities of Rome« 
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LETTER XXVIII. 

THE AMFHITHEATRE. 

The first Amphitheatre at Rome was built in 
the reign of Augustus^ by Statylius Taurus,* and 
it is believed some vestiges of it, or of some other 
Amphitheatre, were discovered in ^n excavation 
that was once made upon Monte Citorio. f Cali- 
gula began an Amphitheatre^ which was left unfi- 
nished ;% Nero erected one of wood, ||— and Tra- 
jan built one of stone and mortar^ which was de-* 
stroyed by Hadrian.§ Excepting these, which for 
the most part were never finished, or at best were 
ephemeral, Rome possessed only the Flavian- Am-^ 
phitheatre — ^the stupendous Ck>liseum-— the mag- 
nitude and magnificence of which^ indeed, seemed 
to preclude the necessity of any other. 

The Coliseum is^ however/a modem nam^ and 
whethec it was derived from the colossal size of the 
building, or of the statue which stood before it— and 
whether the said statue was of marble or of bronze; 



* Suet. Life of Augustus. t Nardini^ Roma Antica. 

{ Suet. Life of Caligula. || Suet. Life of Nero. 

§ Spartianus-— Life. 
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of Apollo or of Nero— are points that have been 
much and vahily discussed. Upon these moment- 
ous questions I shall only observe, in the first places 
that Pliny somewhere mentions — ^though! cannot 
recover the passage — that Vespasian substituted the 
head of Apollo for that of Nero upon his colossal 
statue — which^ according to him, was of marble, 
and one hundred and twenty feet high ;— and, there- 
fore^ it seems probable, that the Colossus of the 
Amphitheatre was this identical body of Nero^ pro- 
vided with the new and less ,bbnoXiou8 head of 
Apollo ; indeed, in those days, the heads of sta* 
tues were taken off with nearly as little ceremony 
as those of the persons they represented ; — and it 
was even common to make them with moveable 
heads, in order that the anticipated decapitation 
might be more easily accomplished. Secondly, I 
would observe^ that, as it is still more unlikely that 
ai^y statue pf such magnitudep-*-with whatever head 
— ^was standing there in the eighth century, when we 
hear for the iirst time of the Coliseum, I conceive 
the status has nothing to do with the name^ and 
(bat it b^ been derived from the magnitude of the 
building. 

The venerable Bede, who died in a. d. 735, and 
in whose writings this appellation is first found, re^ 
cords the memorable prophesy of the pilgrims in 
that age — '< While the Coliseum stands, Rome will 
stand — when the Coliseum falls, Rome will fall— - 
when Rome falls, the world will fall."* 

f 

* See concluding chapter of the Decline and Fall. 
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The world was very near its faU, indeed, a few 
years ago, if its fiite depended on tbitf of the Gdi* 
seum, which would ineTitably have tamUed down^ 
had it not been propped by the iminehse buttress 
now raised against the tottering extremity of its 
broken circle^ which was begun by the Pope» car- 
ried on by the French, and finished by the Pope* 
But I have began at the wrong end, and have got 
to the fall of the Coliseum before I have related its 
erection. 

This wonderful Amphitheatre was the work of 
only four j^ears. Vespasian began to build it, upon 
the site of Nero's great pond^ which he had drains 
ed, scarcely two years before his death ; and two 
years afterwards^ it was finished at the close of the 
short reign of Titus, who lived to dedicate it by the 
slaughter of five thousand wild beasts, before he fell, 
the first victim of the inhuman Domitian, who^ it 
is said, commenced his remorseless career by the 
murder of his brother.* 

' The Coliseum, or the Flavian Amphitheatre^ as 
it was called in the times of the Romans, certainly 
held eighty thousand, and^ according to some acr 
counts^ eighty-seven thousiuid spectators $ and by 
filling up the staircases, and standing wherever 
there was space^ upwards of one hundred thousand 



* And yet it is related^ that this monster had at first such 
an abhorrence to the shedding of bloody that he moomed even 
over the death of animals^ and endeavoured to prohibit the 
sacrifice of oxen.--^Vide Suet, in Vit. Dom. 



I' 
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people are 8iq>po8ed to have crowded in to see the 
games. This oompntatioDy of ooorsey indndes the 
wooden galleries at the top. 

In the Podium, or firont drd^ was the Surges- 
tnsy or canopied box of the Emperor, the seats of 
the Imperial Family, of the Vestal Virgins^ Con- 
suls, Senators, and all personages of the highest dig- 
nity in the state. They were d^nded, it is said, wkh 
a parapet, a grating, and horizontal qpikes of iron, 
from the dangerous neighbourhood of the wild 
beasts. It is curious, however, that in the Amphi- 
theatre of Pompeii, which remains as entire and 
fresh as if the games had been given yesterday, nc»e 
of these saf^uards are to be seen ; and Ijoovid not 
help thinking, when I viewed it, that the Podium 
might be a dignified, but would be fiir from a. de- 
sirable situation. That the august Romans, how- 
ever, were eflfectually defiaided from the jaws of the 
lions, there can be no doubt ; and, at all events, 
their safety signifies little to us now. 
' Above the Podium, the gradus, or enlarging cir- 
cles of seats, were divided into praednctiones, each 
of which comprised the rows contained in the height 
of one corridor. The first, of these was ^ppncqpri* 
ated to the equestrian order, or knights, whose 
badge of distinction was a gold ring. like those 
of Consular rank, th^ were seated on cushions^ 
(pulvillis.) The uncovered marble seats above, call- 
ed Popularia, were filled by the unprivil^ed citi- 
zens, diminishing in consequence as they ascend- 
ed ; and last of all, at the very top — as the most 
unworthy eat the women, in a wooden gallery ; 
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for that despised sex was by law excluded from the 
seats of the men^ who appropriated all the best to 
themselves. This^ too, was an improvement, or re- 
finement in manners ^ originally they were not thus 
banished the presence of the lords, or ra:ther brutes, 
of the creation ; and such an arrangement, it must 
be aoknovledged, argues a very unenviable state of 
society. 

The ranges of seats which encircled the interior 
of the building, were exactly like steep steps^ and 
were divided by narrow stairs, which led straight 
from top to bottom, through all the praecinctiones, 
cutting the Amphitheatre peipendlcularly into dir 
visions. .The space between each of these stair- 
cases was called, from its triangular, or wedge-like 
form, a Cuneus. 

There were so great- a number of entrances, or 
Vomitoria, from the corridors^ that the whole of 
this- amazing crowd could assemble or disperse with- 
out the smallest difficulty or confusion ; and to the 
Arena there was free access by the two great arches 
of entrance at the oval ends* 
- The exterior is composed of four orders. The 
three first are Doric^ Ionic, and Corinthian open 
arcades ; and above them the attic is sustained by 
Corinthian pilasters. However deficient in some 
minuter points of correctness particular parts may 
be^ no eye can fail to be struck with the grandeur 
and "symmetry of the whole, which is perhaps the 
noblest building in the world. You gaze on it 
with unsatiated admiration ; but the beauty and 
refinement of the arts which adorn it^ form a stri- 
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kifig contrast to the barbarism of the purpose for 
which it was erected. If I might be permitted to 
find out a fiiult, (and one must seek for it — it does 
not suggest itself,) I should say that the Doric is 
scarcely sufficiently massive* for the base of such a 
building ; and that, in proportion to it, the Ionic 
and Corinthian orders are too solid. But tfa^ fault 
lies in the Doric, which gives tlie superincumbent 
orders an appearance of heaviness. 

We miss the trygh'phs in the Doric frieze ; and 
though its plainness might be pardoned, and even 
thought to give greater simplicity to the whole, the 
repetition of the same frieze in the Ionic is offen- 
sive, and has an air of poverty. 

In Rome, we see nothing of the ancient Grecian 
Doric — ^the fluted columns without pedestals ■ 
that first and grandest of all styles of architecture. 
But however noble in itself^ it would have been 
misplaced here. It would not have accorded with 
the superincumbent orders. Ite proportions are 
too solid, and its simplicity too great, to harmonize 
with others. It should always stand alone, in its 
own native majesty, as in the incomparable Tem- 
ples of Psestum. 

But the Coliseum owes its beauty to the gran- 
deur of the whole, rather than the perfection of the 
parts ; its immensity awes us into admiraUon. The 
staircases and scats were of marble, with which the 



* The height of the Doric columns is nme diameters and 
a half. 
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whole of Ihe interior is Buppoeed to have been 
lined. 

The Arena was open, but the seats were shaded 
by a moveable canvas awning, (vela^ or velaria,*) 
to protect the spectators from the sun. It was a fa^ 
vourite diversion of one of the Emp«rors^ (I forget 
which,) to ^hrow the sun, suddenly, full in the face 
of some of their favourites, by pulling the cords 
that regulated its motions. The only sports^ I be*' 
lleve, except the naval fights of the Naumachia, 
ever exhibited in the Amphitheatre, were combats 
of wild beasts against gladiators, or of gladiators 
against each other.-f- 

Sometimes, indeed, the enlightened Romans seem 
to have enjoyed the exquisitely gratifying spectacle 
pf wild beasts tearing to pieces condemned malefac- 
tors, or innocent Christians, exposed defenceless 
to their rage. Small bas reliefs found in the cata* 
combs, and preserved in the Museo Sacro of the 
Vatican Library, represent these martyrs awaiting 
the loosening of the chained-up lion, raging to de- 
vour them. Human nature can scarcely bear to 
picture a situation of such overpowering horror, or 
adequately estimate the invincible constancy and 
sublime fortitude of those who voluntarily sup- 
ported its tremendous tortures. While we adore 

* Juvenal, lib. iv. Sat 18^ 

f The numbers and frequency of these sanguinary sports 
are almost beyond belief. After the triumph of Trajan over 
the Dadans, they were exhibited for four months, without the 
cessation of a single day. Ten thousand gladiators fought, and 
eleven thousand wild beasts were slaui.— -Vide Dio, xlviii. 15. 
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the memory of the hero who braved a death of 
glory and honour^ and the patriot who perished for 
his country amidst its plaudits and ita tears, let us 
not be insensible to the transcendent virtue of the 
divine spirits who submitted to this revolting and 
ignominious end for the sake of their God. The 
cold-hearted ridicule of this deriding age, which 
has levelled its attacks against some of the noblest 
feelings of our nature, has not spared the memory 
of the Christian martyrs ; and the absurd legends 
of monkish fraud and credulity have unhappily 
^ven support to its mockery. But the paper crown 
cannot debase the head of true royalty $ and the 
heart must be cold that will not worship its imager 
and pay homage to its worth-— however taunted 
or reviled. Perhaps there may be others like me, 
whose admiration is heightened by the internal 
consciousness, that the virtue they praise, they 
could not emulate. 

That brutal madman, Commodus, who used to 
declare himself to be Hercules, and go about dress- 
ed in a lion's skin, and brandishing a club, with his 
hair sprinkled with gold-dust, to imitate the glory of 
the sun ; frequently fought in the Amphitheatre as 
a gladiator, and killed both gladiators and wild 
beasts. It is a thousand pities he had not rather 
been killed as a wild beast himself. He had once, 
indeed, very nearly been murdered here ; not in the 
Arena, but in the private passage from the Impe- 
rial Palace to it, where he was attacked by the first, 
conspirators, but unfortunately escaped from their 
hands. 
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When a gladiator was vanquished and thrown 
upon the ground^ his life was not at the disposal 
of his antagonist, but of the spectators. If they 
granted him mercy^ they held up the thumb; if 
they commanded his deaths they turned it down, 
and the conqueror instantly murdered him. 

It is scarcely conceivable the possibility of the 
mandate, thus deliberately given, to plunge the 
dagger into the panting bosom of a disarmed and 
unoffending suppliant. Neither do I understand, 
—since in such a multitude there must have been 
great diversity of opinion^ and some at least, in 
every case, would be found to lean to the natural 
side of mercy-— how the victor gathered the sense 
of the spectators from this sigUi^ 

The fall of the Amphitheatre may be rapidly 
traced. Under Macrinus it was burnt; an ac- 
cident somewhat inexplicable— if an accident it 
vas-— but not being formed of very combustible 
materials^ it is probable that the wooden galleries 
at the top alone materially sufiefed. 

It was repaired by Heliogabalus, and Gordian 
restored it still more thoroughly. All the mis-sha- 
pen columns, and hideous sculpture which were 
dug up in the recent excavations^ and are now 
standing round the Arena, are attributed to bis 
degenerate reign. 

Not to dwell upon the oscillations of damage 
and repair, it is certain that it must have been un- 
injured in the sixth century, when the sports of the 
Amphitheatre— though they had been prohibited 
two hundred years before — were not entirely dis- 
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continued ; and the fights of gladiators still moved 
the indignation of the Christian fathers** 

Even at a con^derably later period, (the eighth 
century,) the Coliseum is supposed, froiii the re- 
ports of the pilgrimsyf to have been entire; nor is 
there any appearance of its destruction having be- 
gun till the eleventh century, when it was convert- 
ed into the strong-hold of a Roman baron ; and 
thus, by a sort of retributive justice^ the building 
that ministered in one age to the guilty passion of 
the Romans £br blood, became, in another, the in-* 
strument of their own oppression and destruction* 

It was one of the numerous castles of the Fran- 
gipani family, who seem to have possessed them." 
selves of a system of fortresses erected on the ruins 
of Rome, and encircling the Imperial Palace on 
the Palatinej which they also occupied. The Areb 
of Titus and of Constantine> the Septizonium of 
Severus, and the Arch of Janus Quadrifontis, 
were theirs ; as wdU as the immense fabric of the 
Coliseum^ to which Popes and Antipopes success- 
ively resorted for protection. It was stormed and 
besieged, taken and retaken ; but though it chan- 
ged its masters, it continued a fortress till the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century, when its hostile 
occupation was finally relinqui^ed. 

It then became the scene of a bull-fight, attend- 
ed with all the pomp and circumstance, and chi- 



* St Augustin^ I believe^ mentions them ; but I only quote 
his testimony at second-hand, 
t Vide Gibbon's Dedine and Fall^ last Chapter. 
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valrous ^irit of a solemn tottmament, but with a 
far more tragical termination $ for eighteen of the 
yoang and noble champions who entered the ll8t% 
bearing on their shields romantic devices emblem- 
atical of their passion^ perished in the unequal con- 
flict with furious wild bulls, which they encounter- 
ed singly* But it will become me best to pass over 
in silence what has been already so ably described 
by the pen of Gibbon.* 

The Amphitheatre was converted into an hospi- 
tal by the brethren of the Sancta Sanctorum Com- 
pany, at the end of the fourteenth century; and as 
th^r arms are still visible, painted on the ruined 
arcades of the southern side, the Roman antiqua- 
ries infer that this part must have be^i destroyed 
before that time^ though there is no previous re- 
cord of its spoliation. To me the proof does not 
seem quite so conclusive, because the Coliseum was 
the acknowledged property of these brethren, even 
in the commencement of the seventeaath century ; 
and therefore it is by no means clear that the arms 
we now see were painted in the fourteenth. 

The ** indignant Poggius'' laments, that in the 
fifteenth century, the principal part of its stones 
had been burntto lime ; but surely this must refer 
to the interior coating, which was of marble, for 
Tiburtine stone would scarcely be used for such a 
purpose.f 

* Vide Gibbon's Decline and Fall, last Chapter, containing 
an interesting account of the Coliseum, and of the remains of 
Ancient Rome. 

f The large blocks of Tiburtine stone, of which the Coli- 
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During the sixteenth century, it seems to have 
been first turned into a quarry. All the noble Ro- 
mans, Guelphs, and Ghibellines, friends and foes, 
all parties and factions^ agreed on one thing, to 
pull down the walls of the Coliseum whenever they 
wanted stones. By common consent, they made a 
written compact for this laudable purpose ; and the 
Abbe Barthelemy, the accurate and enlightened 
author of Anacharsis^ mentions that this curious 
document was among the archives of Rome.* 
■ It is related in many old books, and the story is 
confirmed by many old men, that Cardinal Famese, 
a nephew of Paul III. obtained^ after much impor- 
tunity, a fretful permission from his uncle to take 
away the stones from this magnificent building for 
ttsDclve hours only ; and that, profiting by the licence^ 
he let loose an army of 4000 workmen to assail its'l 
walls* It may be imaginted the effects of the work 
of this day I 

Facts, however, are so difficult to ascertain in 
Rome, from the total disregard to truth prevalent 
here — lam sorry to say, among all classes— that I 
cannot answer for this statement. But it is most 
certain, that whatever might have been the chari- 



seum isbuilt^ are too valuable in a city which is twenty miles 
from a quarry, to be used for lime. This scarcity of building 
materials has been one great cause of the destruction of an- 
cient edifices. Leading the stones for St Peter's, cost more 
than the whole expense of building St Paul's. ^ 

* Gibbon's Decline and Fall, last Chapter, p. 377. It has 
never since been seen. 
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neas of the said Pontifl^ when he restrict^ its de^ 
moliiion to twelve hours, it was remorselesaly pullr 
«d down daring his pont^feate ; and it is at this 
period^ (the sixteenth ^entiuy,) that its ruin may be 
dated** It was ihen that the immense bnlk oif the 
Venetian and Famese Palaces^ the Pahitine Snm4 
laer-hduses^ and one^-half of the bipldin^ of Rome, 
were erected wkh its materials. I ooudd ibrgi?e 
Miehael Angeto the frightfQlaess of these Fameae 
structures, but never the source from which he took 
die stones. It seems as if the saoril^e he comraitr 
ted upon the glorious works of past agf% cast a 
spell over bis own ; for the ardiiteotiire of thehuikl'^ 
iQgs be raised is as Mttle. honourable to his geniusi 
as the spoliation of the Coliseum, to his taste. 

In Uie seventeenth century, Sii^tus V. attempted 
to eslabliib a wobUen maBufactOKy here, but fcrtur 
DMely ^bf^ project failed. The sanetificatieii ^ its 
remains, a^bout the middle of the kist eenfury,. by 
Senedik»t 4he Foti^t^nth, m bte i^^nbrance ^ 
ihe blood of tbe blessed martyrs>iliio'were sacrificed 
Jiere^ alone saved it from utter destruction. . 

¥et, ei?^ aftejT it was decktred hol^, and sacred 
to the memory of these blessed martyrs, the lowest 
0pjrridor was converted into a receptacle of dung for 
the pprpoae of making saltpetre, in which ^tate. it jro- 
maioed tiJl the French canie and deansed this A^ 



* The Theatre of Marcellus^ also served as one of the quar- 
ries of this princely sad paiace-huilding faxnily. ' 

VOL. II. S * 
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gean stable. There was a little hermitage^ with its 
chapely for several centuries, in the Coliseum ; and 
it never failed to be inhabited by a hermit, till the 
French came and shot him ;— properly enough, in- 
deed^ if it be true that he had been guilty of rob- 
bery and murder. 

. I gave the Pope considerable credit when I came 
to Rome and found workmen employed in carry- 
ing away the rubbish of this old den ; but, alas ! it 
only made way for a new one, in which a grey- 
bearded capuchin sits, who I suppose acts at pre- 
sent the part of hermit, and who begs most perti- 
naciously for the support of the Virgin, and the 
holy souls in purgatory, modestly never mention- 
ing himself. 

Endless have been the discussions as to the pave- 
ment of the Arena, or whether it had any pave- 
ment at aU. Some of ithe learned maintain it was 
covered with wood, and had moveable lids^ or trap- 
doors^ through' which the wild beasts sprung up 
from below, like the ghosts in a play* , Others say, 
the wild beasts walked in at the sides like regular 
actors, and that the Arena was paved with marble. 

The foct is, I believe, that whatever the perma- 
nent flooring might be^ it was uniformly covered, 
during the games^ with sand, or saw-dust, (as in- 
deed its name implies^) to receive the blood of the 
dead and wounded men and beasts, and prevent 
the ground from becoming slippery with gore. 

It is a disputed point whether the ancient Are- 
na was on the same level as the present, or not. 
Several of the Roman antiquaries maintain, that it 
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was formerly ten feet lower; and although they 
must all have se^i its very substructions when they 
were laid bare by the Fraicfa» they have not yet 
been able to settle the point amongst themselves. 
There is a vaulted subterraneous passage recently 
discovered, which terminates at the Arena, and the 
roof of which is esactly below the level of its pre- 
4Bent surface ; but as it has evidently led to it, I 
conclude it must have been upon the same level, 
and that the ancient one was exactly as much be- 
low the present as the height of this passage, which 
is not very great It is called the private passage 
of the Emperors. If so, it certainly was not a very 
magnificent one. It is now, as it always must have 
been, low and dark ; for its stuccoed cieling, and 
mosaic pavement^ still remain. It leads, too, in a 
direct line south, from the south side of the Coli- 
seum, while the Imperial Palace lies to dbe north- 
west. *^ But,'' say the antiquaries, *^ though it 
teems to go in a contrary direction, it must have 
taken a bend round to the Palace." It may be so ; 
but it seems a singular contrivance to make the 
Emperors describe a large circle^ when they could 
have come in a straight line, and more especially as 
the way is so dismal, that it could not have been 
done for the pleasure of the walk. 

For my part, I suspect this pretended private 
passage of the Emperors to have been the passage 
of the wild beasts. The nature of the animals, in- 
deed, was so similar, that the mistake is little more 
than in name ; but it is certain that the passage in 
question leads directly in a line towards their dens 
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•—I Dlean tbe viU beasls—and tlierefor^ I cannot 
help'8usp60ting it to have been made fox their a^ 
commodation, Soode oif theae dens, are still tQ.be 
seen below the Convent of St John and St Paul, 
on the.Coelian Mounts in a building called by the 
absurd name of the Curia Hostilia; but (for a mi* 
■racle) all-r-even the antiquaries — seiem agreed th^t 
it was a Yiyarium for keeping the beasts before tbeir 
.exhibition in the Coli«mm« I saw last winter one 
of th? iron ri^gti tQ wbicb tbqy bad be^n €»3tened» 
but, I lat^y nought for. it in yain< It ha$, hoi^- 
fiv^, beem $^n by many cgres besides mine ; and 
tbi^ circumstance, alone wouJd be sufficient io proye 
ibfi destination of the buildings if it admitted of 
d^ubt. It is manifestly of the $ame date^ and built 
of the same materipJs, as the Coliseum^ which U 
.jr^ejnbles so exactly, that one might. suppo9e a porr- 
ijion of the Arcades had been conveyed up the hiU. 
It is suppos^ to have been built by Domltian. 
The grand Vivarium was near tbe Porta Mag- 
gjore ; but its distance would render another ne- 
cessary near the CoJiseum, to keep. tbe wild bea&ijs 
in before they were brought out^ as it would, not be 
.^^sy to bring down, every Uon as it wa^ wanteds 
/rom tbe other end pf the town. But though there 
seems little reason to doubt that tb^ was a Yivdr 
riuip, I think it but fair to inform ypu> that the 
CQmmunijQatipn between it and the ColUeum, by 
means of the Iqw vaulted passage^ U merely i^y 
.oyirn opinion, and therefore^ perh<q^> not entitled 
fp much crcidit.. 
, The boles v^hicfa disfigure the e3(teriar of the. Ccv- 
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liieum^ in the pitrt that remains perfect, have ^x-: 
cibed much specniatvon* Th^ a^6 evidently not 
the effects of cliance br time, btit df desigii and la- 
borioQs escecation ; but why they were ina(fe, it ia 
not.so ee^ to diiMrover. The common opinioa ia^ 
that ft was to get at the cramps that fastened the 
stones together ; and to give this nbtion some sha- 
ioW of probability, it has been supposed that these 
erampswere of bronze. But we caii scarcely be* 
Ueve that the Rdmans would use a Tery costly me- 
taU whdlly niifit fbl* their purpose^ whed a very 
chekp one was well adapted to iti Bronse would 
scarcely hold stone Walls together, iron might. The 
eramps, therefore, if any there were, mufit have 
been of iron. But in no part of the ^all that has 
been laid open, is there any appearance of cramps, 
or of th0 holes they must have made; Grailting, 
however^ there were such thirigs; surely it nmst 
have cost less trouble to have made a piece of iron, 
(and in no age was that art forgotten,) than to have 
undergone the incredible labour of boring through 
diose solid blocks of stone^ to get at such little bits 
of it. The more probable account of the matter is, 
that these holes were made for the poles that sup- 
ported the booths of the artisans, who crowded 
Aeae corridors with their temporary shops during' 
the fairs hel.d here.* 

If that won't do, it has occurred to me that the 



* Gibbon's Decline and Fall^ last Chapter. Donatus Ro- 
ma Vetus et Cura. 
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holes may have been made during the long course of 
years that the Coliseum was a fortress^ and attack- 
ed and defended with all the fury of civil combat; 
or if this does not satisfy you, perhaps they were 
made at the period that the people. of Rome had a 
mania for searching old ruins for hidden treasures^ 
in one of which paroxysms, they, broke into the 
little arch of Septimius Severus, in the Forum Bo- 
arium, and did an infinite deal of mischief in the 
way of pulling down old walls, and ransacked every 
imaginable place in the unprofitable search. But 
if all, or none of these causes will content you, then 
I must refer you to the elaborate and erudite trea- 
tise written by an ancient bishop, in folio, on all the 
possible and impossible, causes of these. holes :— the 
aspect of which profound work was so appalling to 
me, that I can give no other account of it than 
its dimensions ; but I think the task of reading it 
through, will prove a sufficient atonement, if not 
cure, for your incredulity. 

. On the outside of the Coliseum, are the crum* 
bling remains of a building supposed to have been 
the Meta Sudans, that famous fountain whose wa- 
ters refreshed the Romans during the games.* 

. We have now finished the survey of this stupen- 
dous edifice. Since it was erected, what changes 



* There is a fountam^ supposed to be the Meta Sudans, 
Bculptiured in bas relief^ bet¥raen two lions^ on a marble tomb, 
(in the shape of a large tub,) which stands on the first gal- 
lery of the Vatican, after passing the Gallery of Inscriptions^ 
on the right hand side. 
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have covered the earth I New arts, hew ioilttii- 
tions^ new languages, and new religions, have 
sprung up ; new. worlds have be^n discovered^ and 
new nations have advanced to civilization, and sunk 
into decay ; and yet the Coliseam stands in its mios 
unrivalled and alone. . : ' . 

But, all beautiful as it is, we must ever regardit 
with mingled admiration and horror* It is laid in 
everlasting ruin, like the gigantic power that raised 
it. What eye, in that proud day of Its dedidition, 
when the Roman sway extended over every part of 
the known world, from the confines of India, and 
the desarts of Africa, to utmost Thule*— what eye 
could then have foreseen: the future fall of that 
l>uiiding meant for eternity — of thiat empiret that 
f^rasped at infinity? And yet may we not, in our 
retrospective glance, trace the destroyer bf both, in 
those very vices which this proud &bric was des^ 
lined to foster? 

Certainly, if the characters of nations may be 
estimated from their favourite sports, that of the 
Romans must bear the stain of the blackest cruelty. 
No nation^ in ancient or modern times, has revelled 
with the same savage avidity in human blood. This 
horrible passion did not appear in its full force till 
after the final fall of the Republic. Virtue and li- 
berty vanished together. Unmitigated despotism, 
unparalleled cruelty, unnatural depravi^, unima^ 
gined vices, and unpunished crimes, rapidly increa^ 
sed, with the appetite for those inhuman diversions 
which have left a foul blot upon our nature. 

The passion for these detestable sports is indeed 

13 
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a carious chapter of the hhUay of tile bummn mind^ 
and one whidi might finmish impqartiknt materials 
to the philoflopber. It ddea not iqipear to be the 
reproach of one people^ or the harba»>n8 taste of 
one ag^ acqnired from some pecuimr biasi or deri- 
ved from imitation ; but, unnatural as it seems, it 
was the delight of all the nations of antiqaitj, and, 
to this very day, the same uports are practised in 
the remote Indian islands^ whose sequestered inha* 
bitaots never heard of the Roman name. The Ja- 
vanese have games in which tigers fig^ with other 
wild beasts, and with condenm^ crhninab.^ 
' Hot need we go so fiur for exati^les-^^the bull- 
fights in. Spaitty and in modem Romd itself— -pen- 
haps, too^ the bulLbaitings and oock^fig^ in Eng^- 
landt are still fopdibr the same passioii, and conclu- 
sive proofs of its emtence, akbough no longer gor- 
ged with human blood. 

For Christianity was reserved the sqrnal triumph 
over this long-indulged, most cherished, and fiercest 
plu»iou of the soul. The games of the Amphi^ 
theatre were, for ever abolished by Honorius. 



* I asserted this upon the information of a friend who 
had been in Java; and^ since roy return to England^ I have 
f0iind thk fact confirmed in Raffiefei's History of that island. 
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LETTER XXIX. 

ANOIBHT THBRMiB.-^VBBTiaES OS* THE BATHS OF 
A&RIPPA Al^lX^ONSTAKTIH-E, dF THE PRETEND^ 
ED BATHS OF PAtJLUS JEMlLlUS| AND OF THB 
BATHS OF SANTA HELENA.-— THE THERBIS OF 
CARACALLA.— PISCINA PUBUdA. 

• The lebs that is knomi aboat any things the more 
nay be said. Volunaes withoot end have been writ- 
ten on the sttbjeGt; of the Baths or Thermas of the 
Ancients, and nobody is any wiser ;-^at leasts I can 
answer for myisdf. I ibund indeed that the con-* 
tndictory asserdoiis^ and irrecondleable hypothec' 
86% contained in these elaborate treatises^ only tend- 
ed to m$ke <* <k>bfa6ion worse confounded ;^ aiMi 
that the more 1 stadied^ the less I knew. I con-* 
idted the professed antiquaries : but what one told 
fise was contmadilcted by another ; and the newly 
admitted belief of y^terddy was chased out of my 
anderstanding by the iatelr imbibed ideas of to-day4 
I applied in my perplexity to a learned friend who 
has passed most of his life in Rome. He gave me 
all the itiformstion iti his power; but candidly 
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owned, that} after a long and diligent examination 
of the remains of the ancient Thermae^ be had ne- 
ver been able to form any accurate idea of their 
plan ; so that what he could not comprehend after 
twenty years of study, I need not pretend to ex- 
plain after a two years residence in Rome. 

I have often wished in my dilemma about all and 
each of the ruins of Rome, that I could <^ call up 
some spirit from the mighty dead,'' to conduct me 
through them, remove my doubts and answer my 
enquiries. What a Cicerone would an old Roman 
make ! Not that I would recall a Cicero to a world 
unworthy of him, to fill the ignoble office which is 
so impudently dignified by his name; or disturb 
the stoic shades of a Scipio, a Brutus, or a Cato, 
to escort an inquisitive young barbarian, like me, 
over the scenes once conisccrated by their presence. 
Their republican souls would know no more than 
we do of the remains of imperial luxury, that now 
cover the City of the Seven Hills. Some Roman of 
the more degenerate days of empire I would choose 
for my guide *, and, if I thought << he would come 
when I did call on him," I would invoke the shade 
of. the younger Pliny; and get him, among other 
things, to explain the plan of the^ Thermas. 

We need no ghost certainly to tell us that the 
use of baths was to bathe in ; but these baths had 
many other uses besides. They .were designed to 
unite every mode of recreation. They had spaci- 
ous hails for social assemblies,— -courts and theatres 
for athletic sports,— shady porticoes for the recita- 
tions of poets and the lectures of philosophers, — ^ 
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*/ and all tbings for all liien." In short, they were 
to the Romans something like what our coffee- 
rooms and news-rooms are to the English ; only 
that they had neither newspapers nor coffee^-— that 
the sole refreshment was water, taken externally, 
instead of punch or negus internally ; and that they 
had philosophical instead of political disputes. 

But neither coffee-houses, nor any institutions 
of modern days^ bear any real similitude to them. 
We have no buildings to compare them to^ — no ha- 
bits to refer them to ; they were suited to a differ- 
ent age, people, climate, and state of society ; and 
among all the dubious and perplexing antiquities 
of Rome, none certainly are so. dubious and per- 
plexing as the remains of these Thermae. Even 
V itruvius gives us no light here ; for although the 
Thermae of Agrippa must have been built in his 
time, he describes only the private baths of the Ro- 
mans, which, however luxurious, bear no analogy 
whatever to these public Thermae. 

An ancient author* tells us, that in the proud 
days of Roman Empire, there were whole provin- 
ces of Thermae ; and Pliny gives a splendid de- 
scription of the sculptures and paintings, the mag- 
nificent seats and costly vases, the profusion of gold 
and silver, of ivory and precious stones^ and all the 
sumptuous decorations, that filled these gigantic « 
establishments of pleasure. 

Their magnitude and magnificence, indeed^ are 
sufficiently attested by their mighty ruins, which, 



* Aramian. 
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eren after the dilapidations of ages of blarbarism^ 
sttllstandy in^ntestiblc monuments of the grandeur^ 
the luxury, and the idleness of the Romans. 

But whatever might have been the predileetioii 
of the ancient Romans for bathing, we must acquit 
the modems of that, and of everj other species of 
luxury which bears the most remote affinity to 
deanliness. Pliny^ in his minute and interesting 
description of hisLaurcntinum Yilla*^ tells us^ thati 
besides his own private baths, the neighboiiriilg 
Tillage contained no less than three public baths> 
^hich were sufficiently elegant and commodious^ 
ibr the use of his guests. But Rome itself has not 
now a single public bath ; and private baths rarely^ 
if ever, form a part even of the spacious and costly 
palaces of the nobility. Excepting some, on a very 
Confined scale, belonging to one of the hotels, and 
almost exclusively frequented by foreigners, there 
^e no baths in Rome. 

I have often regretted that sdme of the numerous 
^^nt^ius, whose waste of witters so delightfully em- 
bellishes Rome, were not used for this purpose ; and 
perhaps if the Popes had built fewer churches and 
mdre baths, it would have been better for the bo- 
dies of their subjects, and not worse for their souls. 

But t have somehow made a transition from an- 
ei^nt to modem Rome, iknd it is high time to re* 
turn from these visionary baths of her Popes, to 
the ruined Thermae of her Emperors* 

Of the long list of Thermee that adorned im|)€f^ 



• Ep. x?ii, PliJi. 
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rial Ronie^ the ruins of those of Titas; of Carl^:al- 
la, fiDcl of Diocletian, ore all that now remain ; f Xr 
cept that the Rptonda of the Pantheon, ^nd (h^ 
broken Arco di Ciambella behind it, may be c^ai-p 
4ered aa vestiges of the Baths of Agrippa ; and thf 
ruins in the Colonna Gardens, of those of Co^r 
#tantine,-*-the first and the ]a$t Th^rm^ t|^at eyef 
were erected in Rome. 

Spm^ remains of the Forum pf Trsyi^i^ ii^ed, 
are vulgarly callefd the Bath$ pf PauI^s flmiliqfl\^ al^ 
thongh we have nq reaspn to believe, ^ha^ h^ ev^r 
made ftny baths at all ; poTf as they w€ire luxnrie^ 
i^rholly u|iknown to the Repu\4ic, i^ 1% at all prpf 
bable h^ ?ver didt iQdeed ^e may be. sure, tha^ 
Jhad he builf afiy thing so eT^traordinary, jpii^tarcl^ 
^ho records the Ba^ili^a of his; er^tipi^, would oojt 
have omitt$4 to have m<^^tioned it* Juvenal, in- 
4e^. aU^^es tp th,e. Baths pf PauIi^A;^ but it do^ 
9H>t; follpY: that therei |\^\er was, a| any peripd, any 
other Paulus than Paulus Emilius. 

Thc^r^ ai^e fome inco|)sid^rabJe vestiges of the 
Bathf i^ the £mpi^§s Helena, iu the grounds of 
the ViUa M^wmh cm the Esq^ilinp HHU A few 
low broken fn^meptsi of brick wall might belong 
to any thing* but an inacriptipp was found th?rf 
which attested their identity.f 



• Ut forte rogattis 

Dum petit aut Themut? aut Balnes PauH> &c. 

• Juvenal. 

t It is now pkoed above the porphyry Sareephagus of that 
Empress^ in the Sala Delia Croce Greca^ in the Vatican. 
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Some uninieresting ruins of Roman date, in a 
vineyard between the Aventine and the Tiber, (the 
entrance to which is through a red wooden gate 
on the right of the road going towards the Porta 
San Paolo) are called, on conjecture^ the Baths 
of Decius ; although it seems more probable that 
the baths of that Emperor were on the Aventine 
Hill.* 

But these are inconsiderable and unintelligible 
remains, scarcely worth notice. Even the ruins of 
the three principal Thermae, immense as is their 
extent, have evidently formed but a small part o( 
their ancient magnitude. The ingenuity of anti- 
quaries has formed, from their confused remains, 
a variety of fanciful and conjectural plans; but as 
they are all at variance with each other,—- like the 
four genuine and original portraits of Shakespeare 
which bear between them no shade of resemblance 
•—we may be allowed to doubt if any of thepi be 
the true one. 

The following figure, slightly sketched from the 
existing remains of the Baths of Caracalla and Dio- 
cletian, (which bear a much closer resemblance to 
each other than those of Titus) without any at- 
tempt at pretended minuteness or accuracy^ which 
can only serve to mislead where there are no data 
to go. upon, may perhaps enable you to form some 
general idea of their plan. 



* Vide Naidini, Roma Antics^ Aventino. 
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They all seem to have consisted of an external 
part, (A.) the lower story of which was dark, sub- 
terranean, lighted by lamps^ and contained the 
whole range of the hot-baths^ It surrounded the 
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internal part, (C.) from which it was generally di- 
Yided by an open space^ (B.) filled with shady walks, 
or gardens, a Gymnasium^ and sometimes with 8 
8or( of Stadium for running foot-races. 

I'he internal part, (C.)-^which, in the Baths of 
Diocletian and Caracalla, had no subterranean 
storey,— -consisted entirely of places for recreation 
— CDvered porticoes for walking, sheltered from the 
«ea and rain $ courts and theatres for active sports ; 
libraries for study, and apartments for idling.-* 
There was gem^rally^ at least, one great covered 
hall, or Finacotheca, (vide Plan, C.) in every Ther- 
mae, supposed to be devoted to this last laudiable 
purpose ; though, according to some authorities, it 
was used as a Xystuifn, or place for wrestling, in 
bad weather, as well as for a great lounging room. 

One of these great covered halls (that of the 
Baths of Diocletian) is still entire, and is now con- 
verted Into a chfirch ; but of (his I shall spes^ in 
our visit to these ruins. 

1" he remains of the Hiermse of CaracaUa, ta 
which we must first direct our steps, consist en- 
tirdy of the upper story, and of the internal part; 
wh|ch internal part, neither in these bathf^ nor in 
the Baths of Diocletian, ^ver haj^ a subterranean 
storey. There is now no access into the subter- 
ranean storey of the external part, (vliie Plan A) 
and, indeed, no appearance of it in either of these 
Thermae } but it is said excavations have freqnent- 
]j been made into both. 

T^e Baths of Caracalla are situate^ at the base 
of the most soul)iern of the heights of the Aveu- 
tine, on the Via Appia, remote from the actual ex 
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t&at of the modern siiyi though within the circuit 
of its walk. 

They now presait an immcaMe mass of frowning 
and roofless ruins abandoned to decay: ^ and their 
&llen grandeur, their almoat immeasurable ^^tent, 
— the tremendous fragments of broken wall that fiil 
them, — ^the wild weeds and brambles which shade 
them^— ^their solitude and their silenoe; the magni- 
ficence they once displayed, and the desolation they 
now exhibit,— are power&lly calculated to iaffect the 
imagination* 

We passed through a long succession of im- 
mense hoUs, open to the sky, whose pavements of 
costly marbles and rich, mosaics,, long. since torn 
away, have been supplied by the soft green turj^ 
that forms a carpet more in junison with their de- 
serted state. The wind, sighing through the 
branches of the aged trees that have taken root Jn 
them without rivalling their loftiness, was the only 
sound we heard; tadthehirdof prey, which burst 
through the thkk ivy of jthe br<^en wall far above 
ufl^ was the only living object we beheld. 

These immense halls formed a part of the inter-, 
nal division cf the Thermee. which was eutirely de-; 
voted to purposes of amusement. 

The first of thiese halls, or rather walled inclo- 
sures, you enter, and several of the others, have 
evidaitly been Open in the centre. They were sur- 
rounded by covered porticoes, supported by im- 
mense columns of granite, which have long since, 
been carried nw^y^ chiefly by the Pop^ and.Priqpe^. 
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of tbe Farnese family, tn ccanequeuce of ih&t 
loss, the roofs fell with a concussion so tremcDdou^ 
that it is said to have been felt erea in Rone) like 
the distant shock of an earthquake* Fragments of 
this vaulted roof are still hanj^ng at the comers of 
the portica The open part in tbe centre was pro^ 
bably destined for athletic sportsc 
' One of die halls, the famous Cella Solearis, which 
eould not have been less than 150 feet in length} 
and held 160 marble seats, was entirely covered 
with a flat roof of stone^ which was ccmsidered a 
mtraofe of architecture. It is supposed to have 
been supported by flat crossing baiKis of metal, 
ibritti&g a thick chequer work v and from their re*- 
semblance to the Solca, or straps, used to bind the 
sandals round the feet and ancles, the hall was de» 
nominated Cella Solearis. This astonishing work 
M said to have been executed by Egyptian artists. 
Many have been the doubts and disputes among 
antiquaries, which of these halls has the best claim 
to be considered as this once wonderful Cella So* 
learis. All are roofless now; but the most eastern 
of thesii^ that which is furthest to the left on enter- 
ing, and which has evidently had windows, secmd 
generally to enjoy the reputation. 
- Besides these enormous halls, there are on the 
western side- of these ruins the remains of a Ror 
,tondc^ or large circular building, and a great num-i 
ber of smaller divisions of all sizes and forms, in 
their purpose wholly incomprehensible. We may 
suppose them to have been places in which the 
learned harangued their disciples, philosopher htld 



tbeir controversies, and poets recited their verses^; 
or, since Ancioit Borne was by no means exclu- 
sively populated with these exalted inind3*-^itt which 
mere ordinary souls used to talk and amuse them- 
selves. Such, too, would seek the Spheristia, or 
tennis courts, or places for playing at ball ; an 
amusement, indeed, which we know the sternest 
of philosophers and cen8or8..M^ven the elder Calo 
himself, did not disdain to practise. 

In fact, no satisfatctory idea can be formed from 
the remains we see of the peculiar destination of 
miy particular parts, and imagination at last de^* 
«sts, fatigued with the. ineffectual attempt to pic* 
tore what they were. Excepting that they belongs- 
ed to that part of the Thermae destined for pur* 
poses of amusement, nothing can now be known ; 
and though the immense extent of the baths may 
be traced far from hence by their wide-spreading 
mios, it is equally difficult and unprofitable to ex^ 
plore them any farther. 

In the last of these halls there is^ a deep draw* 
well I and in one of our many vidts to these ruinsi 
we found a young Englishman of our acquaint^ 
ance, who, in his ardour for antiquities, was on the 
point of descending in the bucket to the bottom of 
it. This was carrying the maxim of seeking '^ truth 
at the bottom of a well'' rather too literally into 
executbn, but he was so sure that he should make . 
some wonderful discovery there^ that we could not 
succeed in stopping him, till we called in the testi- 
mony of the old woman who opens the door, in: 
Gonroboration of our own, to prove that the #ell 
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was not antico, but made for the use of the pigs 
that now revel undisturbed in all the luxuries of 
these imperial halls. 

Splendid as they were, perhaps in ancient times 
as in the present, th^ were often filled with the 
swinidi multitude. 

A broken staircase leads up to the top of the 
rains, but it is in so dilapidated a state, that the 
ascent has become extremely perilous. 

This immense interior is supposed to have been 
surrounded with an external part^ (vide plan A,) 
of course still more immense, forming a subterra- 
nean oblong square^ which, besides the baths, con- 
tained the Exedrfe^ or buildings for the slaves who 
attended the baths, the police who regulated, .and 
the soldiers who guarded them. 

The Thermse consisted of every possible modi- 
fication ^d auxiliary of bathing that luxury could 
devise. First, there was an Apoditerium^ or great 
undressing-room, — a Sudatorium, Laconicum, or 
vapour batb,-^ Caldarium^ or, hot bath,— a Te- 
pidarium, or tepid bath, — a Frigidarium, or cold 
bath,— and an Unctuarium, or room for perfuming 
and anointing the body with oil, — and through the 
whole process of these baths and anointings, it is 
pretended each bather generally passed. There 
was^ besides, a large open Natatio^ or swimming 
bath, the only one which enjoyed the light of hea- 
ven, all the rest being perfectly dark. 

The water was heated by mei^is of a large hypo- 
caustum, or stove. 
A bell was rung at a stated hour in the evening. 
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to dgnify that the water was warm, and the baths 
ready** Those who used them at any othear hour 
could have cold water only. 

It appears that the two sexes usually bathed to- 
gether, although the 'practice was prohibited by 
Hadrian^ Marcus Aurelius, and several of the Em* 
perors. Even, the dissolute Agrippina, the mollier 
of Nero, was so much scandalized at the praGli€e» 
that she built baths expressly for the use of women 
on the.Viminal Hill. - 

> Above this outer, square of the baths, there is 
supposed to have been a terrace, or gallery, from 
whence the spectators could view, as from a theatre^ 
the sports and diversions in^the Palestrum, or Gym- 
nasium, the walks, (Ambulaera,) &c. &c. which fill- 
ed the intermediate open space (B) between them 
and the interior building. 

I had understood, that the whole outer (subter- 
ranean' storey, in which were the range of baths, 
was buried under ground, and no remains of it to 
be seen ; and great was my delight to find several 
small apartments with no light but what broke in 
at the door, and containing what, in my innocence, , 
I tbok'to be baths full of cold pellucid water. Never 
doubting that this was a frigidarium^ I hastened to 
impart my satisfaction to an antiquary of our party, 
(Who nearly, went distracted at this most heterodox 
idea. He declared with much discomposure, that 

» / • • . , 

• To this Martial alludes t 

Redde pilam— »soiiat«es thermarum ; ludere pergis ? 

Martial^ 1. xiv.c.l63. 
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the water was modern^ and that the receptacles 
containing this modem water-— whidi he would 
upon no account allow to be doiominated baths, 
though we could devise no other name for them— » 
were modem also; and that the buildings^-^were not 
modem, but had been places for die guards, slaves, 
officers,-^for any thing, or any body, but baths and 

bathers. 

> If I had had any idea it would have irritated 
him so much, I never would have mentioned it, for 
lie did not recover his temper during the rest of 
the day^ and still continued to repeat to himself at 
intervals^ <* L'^cqua h moderna.'' 

The Baths of Antoninus Caracalla were finished 
4)y Heliogabalus and Alexander Severus, whose 
name they sometimes have borne. 

It is surprising to me, that the antiquaries have 
never begun to dispute whether these Tliermae may 
«ot be those of Commodus, who did build baths 
on the Via Appia^ though their site is unknown. 
At all events, the name of Thermae Antoninianie, 
by which these are distinguished, would suit either 
Emperor equally welL 

The beautiful statues which now adorn Naples, 
the Farnesian Bull, the Hercules^ the Flora, and 
the CaDypygian Venus, were found here, Cara- 
calla pillaged Hadrian's villa to adorn his baths, 
and probably these master^pieces of sculpture had 
been taken from thence. 

The Piscina Publica is supposed to have been 
in this neighbourhood. Its name implies, that it 
was a public reservoir of water. It is heard of at 
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a very early pericxl of Roman history» and is gene- 
rally believed (by the antiquaries) to have been 
used for the purpose of swimming in. Yet, while 
they tell yoii this, with their usual consistency they 
assure you, that till the time of Augustus the Ro* 
mans had no other bath than tlie Tiber. 
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LETTER XXX, 



THE THERH^ OT TITUS. — HOUSE OP MEC^NAS.— 
ANCIENT PAINTINGS. — ARABESQUES. — RAPHAEL. 
— LAOCOON. — CHURCH OF S. S. MARTI NO E STL- 
VESTRO. — POUSSIN's PAINTINGS. — SUBTERRA- 
NEAN CHURCH. — MASSES AND MARTYRDOMS QF 
THE EARLY CHRISTIANS.— CARMELITE MONKS. 
— BETTE SALLE. 

The antiquaries, for the most part, seem agreed 
that the Thermae of Titus differed from those of 
Caracalla and Diocletian in having a subterranean 
storey beneath its internal part,^v^hich contained the 
bathsy and which, instead of being built like the 
others^ in the form of an oblong square, was oval 
or circular, and that the ruins which remain are of 
this part. 

To me^ I own, it seems somewhat doubtful whe- 
ther these baths ever had any external part—for 
which I can find no space— or were buQt according 
to the same plan as the later ones ; or even whether 
there was any distinction of public and private 
baths in them, as is pretended ; for Suetonius ex- 
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pre8s]y tdls us, that *^ Titus admitted the common 
people into his baths^ even when he used diem 
himself/' Be this as it may/ it is certain that the 
Baths (^ Titus, though open to the public, were at* 
tached to his own.palace; some Testiges of whidi^ 
or possibly of the upper story of the baths, are stiH 
pointed out in a yinqrard above the Palombari, or 
gun-powder manufactory. They consist of a bro- 
ken section of a high semi-circular brick wall, with 
two rows of large niches, one above another; but 
what particular purpose the buildings of which we 
see this fragment, may have served in the days of 
Titus, it would require considerable hardihood 
now even to hazard a conjecture. 

The Thermae and Palace of Titus were built with 
the ruins, and on the site of the wide-spreading 
buildings^ and pleasure-grounds of Nero's Golden 
Palace; and they extend from the base of the Es- 
quiline Hill, near the Coliseum, to one of its sum- 
mits at the Churches of S. S. Martino e Sylvestro^ 
and to another at S. Pietro in Vincoli. 

That part of these interesting ruins which has 
been excavated, is near the Coliseum. We passed 
the mouths of nine long corridors, as the Italians 
call them— not that this is a very appropriate term 
(though I cannot find a better) for long passages 
converging together like the radii of the segment of 
a circle, divided from each other by dead walls, co- 
vered at the top^ and closed at the end. They 
must always have been dark. They are supposed 
to have been entrances to the Baths, and they are 
supposed to have served as substructions to the 
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theatres above^ wbkh is supposed to have formed a 
part of the upper storey, of which not a trace re-^ 
iDains ; and the whole of these suppositions have 
their source in die inflammable imagini^ions <^ Ro^ 
man antiquaries. Nothing is certain about thenv 
excepting that they are not now worth kx>king at. 
In one of them are piled up various broken pieces of 
marble and terra cotta, of amphors^ and other he- 
terogeneous fragments found in the late excavations 
by the French, among which w^e some pots of co- 
lours. They were analysed, but nothing new was 
discovered^ and we are still as ignorant as ever as 
to the cause of the brilliancy and durability of the 
hues of ancient painting. 

Having passed these corridors, we entered the 
portal of what is called the House of Mecaenas^ a 
name so justly dear to every admirer of taste and 
literature, that we did not feel disposed too scru. 
pulously to question the grounds of the belief^ that 
we actually stood within the walls of that dassic 
habitation, where Horace and Virgil, Ovid and 
Augustus, must have so often met. In fact, this 
cannot now admit of any very demonstrative proof; 
but it is known, that the House of Mecaenas stood 
in this part of the Esquiline Hill^ that it survived 
the conflagration of Nero's reign^* and that, whe* 
ther spared from convenience, or from respect to 
the memory of that great patron of arts and litera* 



• Tadtus mentioiis, that the flames were extinguished at 
the base of the Esquiline Hill. 
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tnre^ a part of it was taken by Nero into his build- 
ings, and by Titus into bis baths. Antiquaries 
think they can trace a difference in the brick-*work 
and style of buildings between what they consider 
the erection of Augustus's and of Titus^s age ; and 
On these grounds^ the parts they point out to you 
as vestiges of the House of Mecsenas^ are» the en* 
trance I have already named, which leads into a 
range of square roofless chambers, (christened on 
supposition the Public Baths^) and the wall on the 
right, in passing through them, which is partially 
formed of reticulated building, in patches. 

From these real or imaginary classic remain^ 
-we entered a damp and dark corridor, the ceiling 
of which is «till adorned with some of the most 
beautiful specimens that now remain of the paint- 
ings of antiquity. Their colouring is fast fading 
away, and their very outline, I should fear, must 
be obliterated at no very distant period, so extreme 
is the humidity of the place, and so incessantly 
-does the water-drop fall. By the light of a few 
trembling tapers elevated on the top of a long 
bending cane, we saw, at least twenty feet above 
our heads, paintings in arabesque, executed with 
« grace, a freedom, a correctn^s of design, and a 
masterly command of pencil, that awak^ed out 
highest admiration, in spite of all the disadvantages 
under which they were viewed. Insensible of the 
penetrating damps and chilling cold^ we continued 
to stretch our necks with admiring the Faun, the 
Nymph, the Bacchante, the Mercury, the Loves 
and Graces, the twining flowers and fantastic 
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groapes of gfty imagery, which the classic imagina- 
tion of the Roman painter had asisemblcd seven- 
teen centaries ago. 

To Raphael these exquisite figures were a school 
of art. He transfused much of their soul and spi- 
rit into his own coinpositions^ but made no slavish 
copy of them. Tlie senseless assertion made by the 
malignity of those who wish to degrade lofty ge- 
nius to the level of their own grovelling minds* 
that Raphael sought to conceal these master-pieces 
of ancient art by causing the excavations to be 
filled up, and tried to pass off* this style of painting 
as his own, I should have thought too contempti- 
ble for notice, but for your observations on the sub- 
ject.. 

Not a shadow of prpof can be brought in sup- 
port of the calumny, but there is abundant evidence 
of its falsehood. For, besides, that arabesques are 
described by Vitruvius, whose works were in the 
hands of Raphael, as well as of every other archi- 
tect of. his day, and that it can scarcely be suppo* 
sed he would lay claim to the invention when the 
whole body of his rivals could prove its antiquity ; 
and, besides, that the corridors of Hadrian's villa, 
painted in arabesque, have been open to pi]U>lic in- 
spection even from the days of that emperor ; every 
one who has any acquaintance with the history d* 
art must be aware, that these identical arabesques 
were never concealed, never filled up— but were 
openly studied, as well by Raphael's schdars and 
contemporaries as by himself. To take at. random 
the first instance of their notoriety that occurs to 
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niy memory^ Benvenuto Cellini, in his Memoini, 
casually alludes to these paintings in Titus's baths 
as universally known, and as the avowed source 
from which Raphael bad taken the idea of the de- 
ttgns with which he had recently adorned the Va- 
tican. A thousand other instances might: be ad- 
duced, if it could be necessary to confute what has 
not a shadow of proof. 

A moral confutation, not less convincing^ I need 
scarcely mention,, that a being possessed of the ge^ 
nerous spirit, the great mind, and the high conscious 
powers of unequalled genius of Raphael, could not 
be guilty of an act of such mean littleness and 
shameful disingenuousness. 

There seems to be something in the works of 
the ancients, in their poetry, their eloquence, their 
sculpture, their architecture, and even in that most 
fragile of the fine arts, their painting, diat was im- 
perishable in its nature. Raphael's arabesques in 
the Vatican have suffered nearly as much in three 
centuries as these have done in seventeen, 

I have been accused of valuing them on accoun|; 
of their antiquity, and it is true. That antiquity 
has an unspeakable charm for me ; and I own, I 
admire them not only because they are beautiiul, 
but because they are ancient 

How often, as I have gazed upon the exquisite 
arabesques of these ruins, or on the paintings taken 
from the walls of Pompeii, with increasing interest 
and admiration ; has the sense of their unimpaired 
outline their brilliancy and harmony of colouring, 
and the long succession of ages that have rolled 
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away since tliose living forms and tints were hastily 
impressed on the wall ; given me a delight that no 
production of yesterday, however perfect, could 
have awakoied I 

Of their merit, distinct from such feelings, I am 
not perhaps an unprejudiced or a competent judge. 
But the truth, the freedom, the correctness of de- 
sign, the exquisite grace of attitode, and the Ui- 
city of fancy that breathe from every specim^i <^ 
the paintings of the ancients, must chanai every 
eye, and are such as might be expected from the 
perfection of their sculpture, and the purity of their 
taste. 

The few designs of landscapes I have seen, how*!' 
ever—one of which was excavated before my eyes 
in a house at Pompeii-«-are strangely inferior to 
their historical paintings^ and are in &ct beneath 
criticism ; total violation of the laws of peri^iective, 
whether proceeding from ignorance or inattention^ 
having produced total failure They are scarcely 
one degree elevated above the drawing on a china 
plate. 

But we ought, in estimating the merits of an* 
cient painting, to remember, that the specimens of 
it we possess are probably not of the first order. 
Arabesques that covered an immense extent of 
rooms and passages, ought rather to be regarded 
as intended collectively for general ornamental e& 
feet, than as productions of individual excellence* 

Arabesque paintings, we know, were designed as 
architectural or furnishing decorations, and as sudi 
were condemned by Vitruvius ; and even if. we 
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abouU admit the Ticdeiit improbability^ that tbe 
greatest mastov of the art had exerted their skill 
in embellishing tbe humble direlljBgs of a distant 
sea^port like Pompeii, or the acres of baildiiigs 
that composed the Thermas of Titus, it is impossi- 
ble^ that o^ the smtall scale and restricted plan of 
this class of paintings, their great powers should 
appear to advantage. What should we have thought 
of Raphael had he left behind him nothing but his 
arabesques ? How do they fade before the immoi^ 
tal frescos of his Camere! 

These t^ frescos may be cited as a prooi^ that 
as the greatest masters of modern times did not 
disdain to embellish the walls of a papal palace^ the 
first among the ancimts would exert their skill to 
decorate the Thermae of a Roman Emperor^ Bat 
the immense extent of the Baths of Titus, and the 
shortness of the period in which they were finish- 
ed,* are conclusive proofii that they could not have 
been solely executed by the labours of one or two 
of superior genius. A multitude of artists must have 
been employed ; and that the works of no pre-emLt> 
nent master h&s escaped in the few relics which re- 
main^ I argue from the general equality that runs 
through the whole. 

The finest painting that has been found in the 
Baths of Titus^ is the famous Nozze Aldobrandini,^ 



* Suetonius particularly mentions the remarkable expedi-i 
Ci<m with which they were built, 
t So called from the Aldobrandini Gallery, to which it ori- 

9 
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whose classic beauty of design, oompositioni aitd 
expression, which were adequate to form the g^ius 
of a Poussin, do not require my feeble praise. Yet 
one other painting, which still remains in the cor- 
ridor of these baths, rq)resenting a groupe of fi- 
gures designed with exquisite skill ; and many of 
those taken from Hereulaneum and Pompeii, are of 
scarcely inferior excellence ; and I therefore ocm- 
cludc^ that they are all the work of artists of medlo- 
crity-^that they prove a certain d^rree of perfection 
in the art, and a correct knowledge of its most im- 
portant principles^ to have been very generally dif* 
fused«-«nd that the best works of the first masters 
must have been of very high superiority; for if an 
undistinguished artist painted these^ what must 
have been the perfection of the works of an Apelles 
or a Zeuxis ? 

Thereare^ however, two capital defects observable 
in all the specimens of ancient painting which hare 
' come down to our time. Firsts the fiiults in per- 
spective—all the figures, like a basso relievo painted, 
being represented, as it were^ on the same plain ; 
and, secondly, the want of lights, and the conse- 
quent absence of all the effects of light and shadow, 
and all the magic of chiaro oscuro, on the scienti- 
fic management of which so much of the effect of 
modem painting depends. 

We must suppose these principles of the art to 
have been unknown, even to the greatest artists. 



ginally belonged. It is now to be seen at the house of Signore 
Nelli. 153 Corso. 
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iDtfaelrwtse some marks of them would be vHiblei 
mven in the works of the meanest; and yet» if I 
remember rights VitruvioSy in his seventh bool^ 
mentions a treatise on perspectire, written by An- 
axagoras and — somebody else. 

The Romans, in the fine arts, were only the pu^ 
pits and copyists of the Greeks ; and to the last, 
the latter preserved their superiority over the eh** 
slavers of their country; 

But this long disquisition on ancient painting 
must have been insupportably weariiBome to you^ 
and it is certliinly doubly hard to hear so much of 
it when you can see nothing. ) 

Leaving the painted corridor of the baths of 
Titus^ which Is adorned with these beautiful speci* 
mens of ancient art^ we entered halls, which, like 
it, must always have beeki dark,* but are still mag- 
niiicent. The bright colouring of the crimson 
stucco, the alcove still adorned with gilding, and 
the ceilings beautifully painted with fantastic de- 
signs, still remain in fnany parts of them ; but how 
chill, bow damp, how desolate are now these gloomy 
halls of imperial luxury I No sound is to be beard 
through them but that of the slow water-drop. 
Certainly the ideas of pleasure in different ages 

* This corridor lias had a glunmeriiig artificial ray of bor- 
rowed, light from the upper story^ admitted through square 
apertures in the painted ceiling, which were probably cover- 
ed with a grate. I suspect, however, that they were merely 
intended for the purpose of ventilation, since the feeble ray 
that entered here, could scarcely serve even to render " dark- 
ness visible." 

VOL. II. G 
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have been of very opposite deicriptioiHu Who 
would, at this day, irom choice, bury themselyea in 
subterranean dungeons, or exchange all the q>leii« 
dour of the sun, the free air and common sky, for 
the red and dusky glare of stifling torches ? Yet, 
what is now considered a punishment too great 
even for criminals^ was then the chosen enjoyment 
ef luxurious Romans ; and the poorest inhabitant 
of Britain would not exchange his cheerful cott^e^ 
for the dark magnificence of the imperial palace of 
the Master of the World. 

Yet^ the uniform temperature obtained by the 
exclusion of light and air, the coolness in summer* 
and warmth in winter, may have sufficiently com- 
pensated for the want of those blessings ; and, in- 
deed, we ought to remember, that as the Baths were 
chiefly frequented at night, the admission of light, 
as in our theatres, was unnecessary, and they may 
have had means of ventilation which we cannot now 
trace* We are certainly wholly inadequate judges 
of what the Thermas were in their days of splen- 
dour $ but as they appear to us now, they o£fer 
little adapted to modern ideas of enjoyment. 

In one of the splendid dungeons of Titus's Baths 
—thirty-six of which have now been opened — we 
saw the remains of a bath, supposed to have been 
for the private use of the Emperor. In another 
we were shown the crimson painted alcove where 
the Laocoon was found.* 

'^ — -- — — - ^ 

. . * Nardini says it was found in a vineyard near the Palom- 
bara> but Winkelman exposes his mistake^ and proves that it 
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1^ It was disoovered in die tuae of Leo the Tentht 



' i at which period the nibbiflh which filled these baths 
» was so thoroughly sifted^ that I shoald fear there 

v is littte probal^lity that any such prise remains to 

i^ reward the labours of future adventurers. The 

I French^ who cleared out a great many of these 

i; chambers, found nothing but the Flnto and Cer* 

beruB, now in the Capitol, a work of very indifie- 
rent sculpture. 

Still, as it is well known that the finest statues 
were placed in the Baths^ either because they were 
the favourite' retreats of imperial luxury and plea* 
sure^ or because th^ appeared to most advantage 
by the light of torches^ the only ray that penetrated 
their darkness; and as, if report say true, whole 
miles of these Thermse remain unexplored, many 
bidden treasures of sculpture may yet be disco- 
vered. 

On leaving these ruins, we observed, close to the 
reputed House of Mecsenas, some broken down 



was disoovered In this precise spot. Its discoYery is recorded 
on the tomh of its discoverer^ in the Church of Ara Celi^ as 
" his praise in death." It appears^ therefore^ that this part 
of the ruins hdonged to the Palace of Titas^ in which Flihy 
tells vs it stood in his time. It is satis&cfeory to have a new 
proof that this is the identical master-piece of Grecian sculp* 
tore whidi he extolled. Yet, though answering in style, in 
9ge, in perfection, and even in its exact local situation to that 
description, it has, hy the unaccountable perversity of some 
«nt^"«^<^j been pronounced a copy, not the original ; an opi« 
nion which seems to me so wholly unsupported by probabi* 
lity or evidenoe, that I idiall not stop to notice it. 

10 
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bHi^k IraUs, aiid a most hiikoiis washed out Ma- 
d<mn[a, which belonged to a church or diapel that 
once slood here. 

From h^ice we went to the CI\urch of S. S. 
Martino and Sylvestro, which is also built on the 
ruins of the Baths of Titus, though at least half a 
n^ile from the part we had been examining. 
. The interior of this. Church struck me as one of 
the most chaste and beautiful in Rome. The plat- 
form and tribune, where the high altar is raised 
above the Confession, or tomb of the Saints^ sur- 
rounded by the richest parement of inlaid marbles, 
has a most striking effect The naves are formed 
by a double range of ancient columns of beautiful 
marble. But these spoils of Ancient Rome are 
treated like the victims on the bed. of Procrustes. 
If too long, they are cut down, — ^if too short, they 
are extended ; and these having been in the latter 
predicament, are stuck on pedestals of the most 
dwarfish disproportion ; and pedestals, even when 
formed selon les rigles, I always entertained a most 
Anti-Palladian aversion to. This I cannot allow 
to be a proof of want of taste, since I find, to my 
great satisfaction, no pedestals used in any of the 
ancient buildings of Greece or Rome; and Pal- ^ 
ladio, with all his churches and palaces^ will never 
rival the Pantheon, or the Parthenon. To soli- 
tiary pillars, of course, pedestals are indispensible, 
but in buildings, how beautiful it is to see the glo- 
rious unity of the colonnade springing from the. 
earth, and not pro{^ed up on stilts ! 

The most attractive sight in the church to us^ 
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was a series of landscapes by Grasper Podissifi^ which 
are unquestionably b^iutifui compositions, but ra-' 
pidly executed^ with no depth, no effect, evidently 
done before his genius had reached maturity. 
' Our examination of them was interrupted by the 
arrival of a lay«brother, with ;tapers and keys to 
guide us to the ciypt below the church, which at>-^ 
<dent]y formed a part of the Baths of Titus; and is 
said to have been converted into a place of worship 
by St Sylvester I. during the persecutions against 
the Christians. 

' Under, his auspices also, the first General Counit 
cil was held in this dismal dungeon, after the cbn^ 
version of Constantine. 

There was something in the deep obdcurity and 
unbroken sUence of the place, that impressed a feel-^ 
ing of awe airi melancholy on the mind. We stood 
before the plain and simple altar of the early Christ 
tians, where the incense of prayer and supplication 
had been offered up in solemn secrecy. We dimly 
saw around us the forgotten tombs of princes and 
abbots mouldering in obscurity. The iBickering 
glare of the taper fell on the discoloured red hat of 
a Cardinal, suspended above his monument, and 
dropping into dust, like the bones of him that slept* 
bdow. ** Vanity of vanities," it seemed to say, 
« all is vanity." 

' We trod <m a fragment of the ancient black and 
while jnosMc pavement of the Thermas of Titus, 
and mingled, as it was, with that off kiter ages, it 
recalled to us the time when this flinty floor ^ that 
holy knees had worn," had resounded to the tread 
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of the prcmd masten of the world. As wc ranged 
thsough these damp and silent chambers, which, 
after being the alternate scene of imperial hixnrjTn 
and of homble pietjt were now abandoned to the 
repose of the dead— the Voices of the CarmeliCe 
monks in the choir abore, dwonting the evening 
service^ reached oar ear thrbii^h these cchcmig 
vaults^ in a fall and prdbnged swelL These solemn 
soands of praise^ thus raised to God by the unseen 
inhabitants <tf thedoister,— men who had volunta** 
rily abjured the hopes and pleasures of life^ to de- 
vote tbemsdves to heaven^— -breathed the sublkne 
spirit of devotion; and» joined to the deep gloom of 
the place, — ^its wide extent»-^its remote antiqoityi' 
— -«nd the tombs of the dead dimly visible around 
us, — touched our hearts with emotions not bom of 
this worid. Under their influence we lingered till 
the strain ceased ; we returned to the upper church; 
the spell of feding was broken, and Reason resumed 
her empire. 

She immediately began to make her enquiries $ 
and beti^, like most of her sex, a lady of an in« 
quisitive turn ; begged to know, how it happened , 
that old St Sylvester, or any other Saint, chose one 
of the Thermo^ the most public places in Rome^ 
and the most frequented by the idle and dissolute 
Pagans^ to perform the forbidden rites, and hold 
the secret meetings of the early Christians ? 

Nor eoukl it, she said, be pretended, that these 
Thermas were deserted at that period, (the end of 
&e third century,) when even the Christians were 
rebuked for resorting to them even in the sixth. 
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Moreorer, she was confounded by the sight of 
long ikts pf martyrdoms, which^ if the l^end and 
its date be troe^ most have happened in the reign 
of Ccmstantine ; and she asked if the Cbrij^iw 
were tortured by the very same Emperor who es-^ 
tablished Christianity ? / 

But Reason in vain proposed her questions and 
remarks. She got no satisfiiction from the modksi 
Th^ continued in the same tone to assert, that m 
<< tempt antichi/' St Sylvester, and all the rest of 
the Christians, were persecuted, and had their 
church here ; that in '* tempi antichi" these were 
Titus's Baths ; in *^ tempi antichi" the first Coun«> 
cil was held here under Constantine; and in 
^< tempi antichi'^ the Saints were martyred here ; 
but all past times and events were jumbled by them 
into one general '< tempi antichi.'^ 

It was impossible to make them attend to dates 
or circumstances^ to observe their own contradic-' 
tions, or allow the most notorious facts of history. 
Th^ paused with a stupid* gaze of astonishment ; 
and for all reply, began again with ^* tempi an- 
tichi." 

But even with this eogent argument, nodiing 
they could say of the merits and miracles of St 
Sylve6ter,-^-4K>r even the sight of the very chair he 
had sat in, — ^nor his picture on the waIl,-^nor the 
relics of the martyrs^-^nor the instruments of their 
martyrdom, — consisting of heavy Roman wdghts, 
said to have been suspended round their Christian 
nedcs,-— nor the recital of all the tortures they yn*' 
derwent, with these most uncomfortable necklaoes^ 
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^--^•nor any thing elie^ — oould convince mei that, 
before the estaUishment of Chrititanityy old Si 
Sylve^er was such a fool as to say mass in the Baths 
of Titus, or that the Romans were civil Plough to 
allow him ; or that after it, this long string of saints 
were put to death for being. Christians. 
: I did not leave the Church of the Saints. Martin 
and S^lvestert without forming a fervent wish, that 
the monks of this Convent, and of every other in 
'Rome, were enjoined, by way of a wholesome pe- 
nance for the good of their souls — and bodies,^ — to 
dig for a certain number of hours every day at the 
ruins of Rome; which, besides being a great ad- 
vantage to themselves, might bring to li^t unsus* 
peeted treasures of art. While speculating upon 
this, and all the other clever things I would do if 
I were Pope^ we arrived at the Sette Salle^ a ruin 
which stands in another part of the Esquiline Hill, 
in a lonely vineyard near the Palombara, and those 
remaiiisof the u{^r story of the Thermae^ or Pa- 
lace of Titus, that I mentioned before. 
• These seven halls are better than they promise^ 
for they proved to be nine^ and an equal number, 
k is said, are beneath themj which makes eighteen. 
They have evidently been immense reservoirs of 
water, not only for the use of the Baths of Titus, 
which could not require, so enormous a supply^ 
but likewise to fill at pleasure the iminense arena 
of the Coliseum, which was occasionally used for 
a Naumachia, as wdl as an Amphitheatre. If a 
doqbt could remaii) of their destination, which their 
form wd structure sufficiently explain $ it might 
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be observed^ that the tartareous deposit, which has 
penetrated the stucco^ — the same that is foand in 
the channels of many of the aqnedncts, and to this 
day is left in the bed of the Anio,— is a decisive 
proof that these buildings must have contained 
water. It is (Hredsdy similar to the substance found 
on the waDs of the great reservoir, — the Piscina 
Mirabile at Baiae,-— and, like that, polishes into a 
sort of marble* 

These halls are diagonally pierced with apertures 
oommnnicatiqg with each other, so that, standing 
at the most remote, you see the long diagonal line 
of the whole in beautiful perspective. 

I forgot to say, that Trajan finished or enlarged 
the Baths of Titus, in consequence of which, they 
have been called Thermse Trajanae ; and they were 
afterwards rqpaired and embellished by Hadrian, 
and have also borne his name. 
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LETTER XXXL 

THEBMJE OF DIOCLETIAN — ROTONOO, OR CHURCH 

OF S. BERNARDO— GYMNASTIC THEATRE GREAT 

COVERED HALL OF THE BATHS, OR CHTTRCH OF 
THE CARTHUSIANS— DOMENICHINO'S FRESCO OF 
'8T SEBASTIAN — TOMB OF SALVATOR ROSA, AND 
CARLO MARATTI— BlANCHINl'S MERIDIAN— CAR- 

^ THUSIAN MONKS— VILLA MASSIMA — ^BIBLIOTH£<« 
GA ULPIA — ^THE EIGHTY THOUSAND MARTYRS— 
DIOCLETIAN— THERMJE OF CONSTANTINE — RUIN 
OF THE THERMiE. 



We drove this morning to the Baths of Diocle- 
tian, which are scattered over the summit of the 
Quirinal and Viminal Hill, and which in extent, as 
well as splendour, are said to have surpassed all the 
Thermae of Ancient Rome. 

Though they do not stand in the same imposing 
loneliness of situation as those of Caracalla^ the 
wide space of vacant and grass-grown ground over 
which their ruins may be traced, fells a melancholy 
tale of departed magnificence. 
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The Thermae of Diocletian were finished by 
MaiCiminian* They have^ apparently^ been built 
in the form of an immense oblong square^ with a 
circular hall, according to some accounts, at all the 
foar comers, but more probably at two only, and 
these are still standing. One of them^ which is 
much dilapidated, has been converted into a gra- 
nary, and the other owes its preservation to the 
piety of an old Countess^ who, some centuries back, 
transformed it into the Church of San Bernardo, 
and endowed ihe convent to which it belongs. 

It has been said by some antiquaries^ that thi» 
hall was ancioitly a Caldarium, or Tepidarlum. I 
would by no means presume to contradict any thing 
they say, but, in this instance, they contradict them- 
selves ; for if, as they pretend, all the baths were 
always in the subterranean story, then these halls 
could not have been baths, because they were in 
the upper. Setting this aside, if by a Caldarium, 
or Tepidarium, it is meant that each of these lofty 
balls was a sort of huge cauldron, or great bath, in 
which the people bathed sociably all together, with 
a little water at the bottom, and a great air-bole at 
the top, — where, I would ask, ware the means of 
heating or filling them ? One of them is in perfect 
preservation, and yet no tubes, channels, or other 
conveyance for water, such as we see in the ruins of 
all ancient baths, have ever been found in the walls 
or the pavement; in the roof above, or the earth 
beneath them. If we are to suf^ose that they were 
filled with a varie^ of litde batlis, the difiiculty is 
stiU the same^— how were they filled or heated ? 
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If, however, they were not baths, I see still less 
reason to imagine that they were temples, which 
they have been sometimes called. They bear no 
appearance of ever having bad that indispensible 
part of temples — ^a portico ; nor can I find any au- 
thority for the old belief, — ^now, I think, nearly ex* 
plodedy'^that any of the Thermoe ever contained 
tem^des; or see^ in any part of their widespread 
ruins, the vestiges of any building bearing any re- 
semblance to them. 

It «eems most probable that the circular halls in 
question were neither baths nor temples, but be- 
longed to that part of the Thermae which was de- 
voted to purposes of amusement, though what may 
have been their peculiar destination, it would be 
vain now to enquire* 

Into that ancient hall, whidi now serves the wor- 
thy purpose of a granary, we could get no admit- 
tance i but the other, the Church of St Bernard, 
into which we at last effected an entrance, is really 
a noble building, and the light pouring in through 
the tpp of the lofty dome, accorded wdl with the 
stillness and silence that reigned through it, and 
with the figure of the only human being it contain- 
ed— ^an old monk, who was kneeling before the al- 
tar of his patron saint. Perhaps he was imploring 
the image to grant him patience, for we had dis- 
turbed him from his siesta to admit us, — ^having 
come to the gate while the holy fathers were in- 
dulging, as usual, in a comfortable nap after the 
labours of their noonday repast, — and long and 
loudly had we rung before we succeeded in awa-- 
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ketiing this one unwiHiug monk — for a monk be 
was; I faad.afiionted him extremely by taking bim 
for a lay brother. 

We asked him to shew us some remains of the 
baths which are still to be seen in the garden of his 
convent) but neither entreaty^ importunity, nor 
bribery, xM>iild prevail on him to let us see them ; 
none of the female sex, it seems, being ever admit- 
ted among their cabbages. 

Our despair, however, at this refusal,- was after- 
wards assuaged when we found another entrance 
into an adjoining garden opposite the Church of 
Santa Miaria de' Angeli, which equally gave us ac- 
cess to the ruins we wished to see. 

This garden evidently occupies the arena of a 
Gymnasium, Palestrum, or some theatre which, 
from its form and structure, has served for penta* 
thlic games* It is surrounded by a semi-circular 
portico, the central part of which has apparently 
been the seat, or Suggestus, of the Emperor. By 
the monks it has been converted into a small Ora- 
torio^ or chapel, but it is now falling into ruin. In 
another part of this portico, a humble, but decent 
dwelling, has been formed, the mistress of which 
invited us to enter, and accepted our acknowledge, 
ments with the " Padrone 1" and the peculiarly- 
winning smile and gesture with which the Roman 
females pronounce this courteous word. Having 
ascended her narrow staircase, we walked along the 
raised terrace of this portico, but saw nothing to 
admire except the orange-trees, whose mingled 
flower and fruit were flourishing within it. 
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The Xystmn, Pinacotlieca, or great ooirered ball 
of the ThermaB, which seems to stand in the centre^ 
was converted into the Church of Santa Maria de' 
Angeli^ by M. A. Buonarotti, hot it has been con- 
siderably altered^ and perhaps not for the better, 
by succeeding architects. The Pittance to it is 
now at the side instead of the end^ through a dr- 
<mlar vestibule, lighted firom the top, and similar in 
form to the Church of San Bernardo. After all the 
dianges that have been made, however, this noble 
hall retains much of its original form and beau^. 
Perhaps, indeed, it owes its grandeur of effect as 
well to magnitude as to design, and I will not de- 
ny that its architecture may be chargeable with 
heaviness; but although it was built at a period 
when the arts, and their parent taste -*had greatly 
declined from thdr full perfection, it is one of the 
most perfect and beautiful remains of antiquity that 
Rome can boast, and one which it is impossible to 
behold without admiration. 

Ydu stand in a hall three hundred and fifty feet 
in length, and ninety in height, the uoiformitjr of 
the form of which is varied by die circular hall of 
entrance opening to it in the centre of one side^ and 
a deep recess, or rather oblcmg chamber, on the 
other, in which stands the high akar. 

The vaulted roof^ still studded with the metallic 
circles to which the lamps were suspended, is sap- 
ported by sixteen noble Corinthian columns, eight 
of which only are ancient, and are of Egyptian 
granite ; the rest are painted so ingeniously in imi* 
tation of th^n, that, at a little distance, to the eye 
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thej produce complete imi&rttiity. The fwdpor^ 
lions of the colomiiSf as well as of the hall, were in- 
jured by raising the pavement above the ancient 
levelf which was done by Michael Angelo^ to guard 
against the bumidiQr of the ground. Would it not 
have been better to have dug it out to a sufficient 
depth ? 

. This noble church is adorned with a variety of 
paintings, none of which, however^ excited my ad- 
mirationy except the martyrdom of St Sebastian^ 
painted in fresco, by Domenichino» in St Peter^Si—- 
where the mosaic copy now supplies its place,-— and 
afterwards brought here. The composition is too 
crowded and confused, but every figure is a study 
tliat might form a painter. It is marked through- 
out with the boldness of conception, the force, the 
originality, and the deep pathos of his vigorous and 
expressive pencil. The dying resignation of the 
suffering saint-^the agonizing despair of his friends 
—the hardened indifference of the brutal execu- 
tioners — above all, the beauty and smiling inno-. 
oence of the children hanging by their affrighted 
mother, contrasted with the dark ferocity of the, 
Roman commanders, are indeed worthy of that 
lofty genius which bowed only to the supremacy of 
Raphael. 

Who can turn from this to the feebleness of 
Carlo Maratti, on the opposite wall ! 

. Not only the works, but the tomb of that artist 
stand in this church, and we contemplated it with, 
the respect due to merit, which, however inferior to 
that which had gone before, at least surpassed any 
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that has fiinoe vidtcd the world. The Monubletit 
of Salvator Rosa, opposite, awakened far deeper 
interest ; and the inscription, which reminded us, 
that genius, whose early promise was prematurely^ 
bhghted and cut oS by dark and unresisted pas- 
sions, slept below ; drew a sigh from many a bosom- 
that gathered roun{^ to view it* 

On the pavement of this cburdi, a meridian was 
traced in the year 1701, by Bianchini, the anti-' 
quary. I followed its sloping line with great shew 
of wisdom, looked up at the solar ray which entera 
through a small puncture in the roof, and was per- 
ibctly satisfied that it might be one of the most per-^ 
feet meridians that ever was traced ; but it i£^ equally * 
certain, that if it had been one of the worst, I never- 
should have found it out ; for the &ct is, I know ha^* 
thing of the matter. If, however, you should wish 
for a full and particular account of this meridian, 
I should suppose you would find it in a folio de- 
scription of it published in Rome, the dimensionr 
of which were the only part I examined. 

This church belongs to the Certosa, or Convent 
of Carthusians, who are of the same order as the 
Chartreuse, exceoting that their rules are less rigid 
in Italy than in France. We seemed destined to- 
day to disturb the peace of Cloisters, for havings 
been informed that some remains of the Thermae 
were enclosed within the court of the Convent, and 
knowing by experience the inefficacy of solicita- 
tions for admittance^ we walked through the forbid- 
den gateway, and proceeded straight onwards to 
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the objfMs of oar curiosity) t«kiiig care npt io hear 
tba warning ?oi<^ of a moxA^ who purstiad us as 
fiiat as was consist^t with bis dignity > calling to us, 
in a voice of horror^ to stop, la a rage at finding 
us deaf to bis oriesj he bad recourse to the great 
CpQireQt; bell, on which he rui^ so loud an ala^ani^ 
that the whole commuoity ran out in the utnost 
consternatioa. They dispatched one of thra? body 
in sol^oni) deputatioDb to represent to us the«nor-« 
mitypf our Q^S^UQe; but not even his threats dfex** 
communication in this wor]d» and something worse 
in the next, had apy ^ect upon our hardened 
souls. To please them, however, we finfshed as 
quickly as possible our survey of the ruins which 
had been the sole cau$e of our irrupticm here, (and 
which seemed to have formed part of a portico,) 
aiid assuring liim we had no evil intention upon the 
good jbthers, and bad not so much as the least wish 
to see them*— but that, since they had chosen to 
tahe up their abode among the ruins of Rome, 
they must lay the:ir account with having occasional 
visits from ladies, who had come from the other ex- 
tremity of Europe to see them— we took our de* 
parture, and quietness was restored within the 
Convent They took care to shut the gates behind 
us; verifying the proverb, of barring the stable-door 
when the steed is stolen. 

Thus, these halls that were built for Pagan in- 
dulgence, are now converted into the scene of mo- 
nastic austerity. The monks of St Bernard, and 
the Carthusians, divide between them the ruins of 

VOJu. II. H 
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the spfendid Thermed of Diocletian, for its sole re- 
mains are comprehended in the two churches,* the 
granary^ and the ruined theiatre already mention- 
ed, in their garden. 

There are, indeed, some other inconsiderable 
scattered vestiges : One day, in wiandering about 
these ruiiis, I came to a building, once perhaps a 
magnificent hall^ but now the miserable dwelling 
of ft muleteer^ whose large &mily of mules and 
children were all comfortably accommodated toge* 
ther beneath its lofty roof. 

The Villa Massimi, and its spacious gardens, 
occupy a part of the site of these Thermae ; it is in 
the state of reckless neglect, dirt, and disrepair, so 
common in Italian houses, and is wholly unfurnish- 
ed and abandoned* It once possessed a valuable 
collection of ancient statues and bas reliefs, and 
even of Roman paintings^ found in the excavations 
made here ; but I understand they passed into the 
possession of the late Lord Bristol, so well known 
for hia eccentricity and passion for the arts. 

The Bibliotica UJpia was brought to these Ther- 
mae by Diocletian, from the Fomni of Trajan. 
Above three thousand bagnaruole, or bathing ves- 
sels, each hewn out of one immenseblock of the most 
costly Grecian marble, or Oriental granite^ adorn- 
ed these baths. Some of them are preserved in the 
Museum of the Vatican* 



* The famous Hermaphrodite was found behind the Church 
of St Maria de' Angeli, in the grounds of these Carthusians. 
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I cannot quit the churches which now occnpy the 
site and the ruins of the Thermae of Diocletian, 
without observing that the memory of the forty, or 
eighty thousand martyrs, who, as. varying monk. 
ytk legends credibly inform us, were massacred at 
these Baths in recompense for having built them, 
is still held in deserved veneration here. It seems 
strange, however, that more respect was not paid 
to their labours by the sacrilegious Pope who puU- 
ed down a considerable part of the buildings thus 
sacrificed with their blood. 

It may seem somewhat improbable that the mild, 
the enlightened, the philosophic Emperor, whose 
name they bear, should, in the short and single 
visit* he ever paid to Rome, amuse himself with 
the deliberate massacre of either forty, or eighty, 
thousand of his subjects. The enormous amount, 
as well as contradictory statement of the numbers, 
is an ample refutation of a preposterous accusation, 
unsupported by any admissible evidence. But while 
we acquit him of such exterminating barbarity, we 
are compelled to acknowledge, that, however little 
consonant to his character, the stain of persecution 
is indelibly affixed to the memory of Diocletian. 
When, after a reign of twenty-one years of glory 
and of virtue^ he entered Rome, for the first time, 
to share with his imperial colleague the last triumph 
Rome was ever destined to witness ;^when, even 
in that proud moment, he meditated the abdica- 
tion of the purple, and needed not the whisper of 



• Vide Gibbon. He only staid two months. 
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tbe monitor^ to remember ^^ he was only a man," 
the fiery mandate to extirpate Christianity and 
Christians^ was already gone abroad, and for ten 
succeeding years, that unfortunate sect was pursued 
with inflexible hostility. 

But when a slave, a peasant, and a shepherd f 
sat in conjunction on the throne of the Caesars, the 
opprobrium must at least be divided ; and the im- 
placable hostility of his colleagues and successors 
towards that unfortunate sect, would seem to prove. 



* An attendant was always stationed behind the yictor in 
the triumphal car^ to repeat to him^ as the proud procession 
moved along, ^^ Remember thou art a man !" In republican 
times at leasts such was the custom; I do not remember 
whether it was afterwards preserved, or whether truth was 
allowed t6 be whispered into an imperial ear. So, in the mo- 
ment of his exidtation to the chair of St Peter, the h&rM, 
even now, lights the smoking flax, and as it consumes away, 
exclaims to the spiritual monarch of the world, the earthly 
king of kings, ^^ Sancte Pater ! Sic transit gloria mundi." 

t Diocletian, Maximinian, and Galerius. Diocletian was 
the son of a Dalmatian slave ; Maximinian, a Pannonianpei^ 
sant, who served as a common soldier ; Galerius, a Dadan 
shepherd, or cow-herd. The latter, however, like Constan- 
tius Chlorus, who was then employed in subduing Carausius, 
the Roman usurper, in Britain, was Caesar only, not Emperor ; 
but his influence was thought to have been chiefly instru- 
mental in flrst calling the persecution against the Christians, 
and carrying it on after the abdication of Diodcttan, when 
Maximinian had elevated him and his above-named mild and 
merciful colleague, to supreme power. So foreign was perse- 
cution to the nature of Constantine, that, on his deadi-bed, 
at York, he recommended the Tlhristians to the iqiecial pro^ 
tection of his son and successor, by whom their faith was to 
be soon established. 
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that the long years of perfect toIeratioD they had 
enjoyed during the whole of his preceding reigns 
might be more certainly imputed to his mildness 
and moderation, than the edict of persecution 
which disgraced its dose to his cruelty. That 
mandate was extorted by the long-continued im- 
portunity^ perhaps misrepr^entation^ of his col« 
leagues, fiom a body enfeebled by disease, and a 
mind harassed with the cares and vexations of 
empire. 

From the works of the persecutor, we must turn 
to those of the protector of Christianity — from Dio- 
cletian to Constantine. Both built baths ; but with 
all my passion for antiquities, I could never find 
much satisfaction in gropingamongst the old batter- 
ed brick walk in the Colonna Gardens, which consti- 
tute the sole remains of the Thermse of the latter 
Emperor. An antiquary, who in an evil hour once 
kid hold of me in this place, demonstrated to me, 
with miudi learning and length, that these aforesaid 
Tfaermffi difiered from every other^ in having had 
three stories, which I was quite wiffiag to believe, 
in order to get away from him. I moreover saw 
Ml ugly piece of coarse mosaic ; and I did twt see 
sixteen anciait paintings taken from these Baths, 
and formerly in the Palazza Rospigliosi, but which 
are there no longer. I also heard a great deal 
about the two Colossal Groupes of Castor and Pol- 
lux, now on Monte Cavallo, which were found here, 
and of whidi I suspect you have heard enough, or 
too much, already.* 

* Vide Letter XIX. 
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' We have now 'finished our hasty survey of the 
(^ Vestiges that remain of the magnificent Ther- 
mae of Ancient Rome. All that was valuable— all 
that was splendid in them — has been long since 
torn away by the rapacity of foreign and domestic 
plunderers. Their gold> their silver^ their ivory, 
and their bronze, might be carried off by the Goth 
or the Vandal; but their marble columns were 
dragged away, their mosaic pavements torn up, 
their embossed and gilded roofs broken down, and 
their very brick walls destroyed by the worst of 
barbarians^— the modern Romans. These walls, 
broken as they are, now constitute their sole ruins. 
From them we can form no idea.of what they once 
were, and the glories of the Therfnae are but feebly 
remembered, even in the dull detail of historical 
description. 

Itwould be vain to go through the long and un- 
profitable catalogue of all those splendid Thermss 
which adorned Ancient Rome^ when their very 
walls, which have served as quarries, have long 
since been exhausted^ and even their site has be- 
come dubious. 

In the fourth century, they are known to have 
stood in all their original magnificence ; and their 
destruction does not ^bem to have commenced for 
nearly two hundred years afterwards. The early 
Christians discouraged their disciples from fre- 
quenting these baths— -not as a cynical friend of 
mine observed, because the Catholic predilection 
for dirt existed even in the days of the fathers — but 
because they were places of licentiousness and im- 
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morality ; a charge which we have every reaion to 
believe was true» in its fullest extent. 

They were not, however^ deserted until the de- 
struction of the Aqueducts, by Vitiges, or Totila, 
in the sixth century^ had deprived them of their 
element of life ; wheiij like body without a soul, 
they decayed away* 
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LETTER XXXII. 

BItlDGES* — THE ANCIENT AND MODERN BRIDGES 
OF ROME. — BRIDGES OVER THE ANIO. — PONTE 
LAMENTANO. — THE SACRED MOUNT, AND THE 
TWO RETREATS OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE TO IT. — 
MENENIUS AGUIPPA. — ^VLLA OF PHAONTES, THE 
SCENE OF THE DEATH OF NERO. PONTA SALA- 



ra. combat of tobquatus with the gaul. 

— Hannibal's camp.—-: 
rome, of england, &c. 



— Hannibal's camp.— bridges of ancient 



The first, and for a long time the only bridge, 
of Rome, was the Pons Sublicius — or iEmilius, as 
it was afterwards called — built, as its name signifies, 
of woody and erected, as Livy informs us, by An- 
cus Martins. It was here that Horatius Codes 
performed those prodigies of valour, which, as that 
admirable historian observes, ^^ are more easily ad- 
mired than credited by posterity."* 

Tfiis bridge was afterwards rebuilt, without nails, 
to facilitate its destruction, in case of the recur- 
rence of any such' emergency. It does not appear 

* Livy, 1. xxxvi. c. 15. 
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to have been made of any more solid material thaD 
wood, till the time of the Emperors, when Anto^ 
ninus Pius built it of marble* One sditary frag- 
ment of a brdcen pier, or fallen arch, now lies in 
the Tiber, between the Aventine and the Ripa 
Grande, and serves to mark its anct^it situation. 
It is visible only vfhea the water is low. 

Annually, on the 1 Ath of May» in the times of 
the Kings, men were thrown from this bridge into 
the Tibet, and imtiges of day were afterwards sub- 
stituted for them. 

In later times, the mangled bodies of Commodua 
and Heliogabaltts were ^ominiously burled from 
it 

This bridge was the great station of the beggwsy 
who used to sit there asking charity.* 

The Palatine Bridge^ (Pons Palatinus,) or, as 
some of the antiquaries have christened it. Pons, 
Senatoritts, at present called the Brok^ Bridge^ 
(Fante Rotto,) and in tnuh no bridge at all, for 
there is nothing left of it< — ^was the first bridge of 
stone that was eroded at Rome. It was finished 
by Scipio Africanus and L. Mummius, in their 
Censorsfaip $ the piers had been previously bulk by 
two former Censors«-|- 

It was rebuilt for the last time by Gregory the 
Thirteenth, and finally destaroyed in the flood of 
1598. 

From the spot where it once crossed the Tiber, 
the embouchure of the Cloaca Maxima is visible. 



♦ Seneca^ 1. xxv. t Livy, Dec. iv. 1. xl. c 51. 
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-when Aa water is low, in the bank a little lower 
idown the rirer* 

The branch of the Tiber leading to the laola 
Sacra, now the Island of St Bartholomew, was 
crossed by the Pons Fabricius, so called from an 
JEdileof that name, who originally builtit ; but the 
present bridge is called Ponte de' Qaattro Capi, 
from a Herities which has been set up upon it, 
with four faces. 

Theodier branch of the Tiber between the island 
and Trastevere^ was crossed by the Pons Cestius, 
so called^ undoubtedly, from the name of its origi- 
nal founder, though who he was is not very dear. 
It is now called the Ponte di San Bartolomeo^ and 
bears an inscription which states that it was rebuilt 
by the Emperors Valentinian, Valens, and Gratian, 
in the year 375, from whence it was once called 
the Gratian Bridge. 

Both these bridges, which connect the island 
with the banks of the river, were originally built 
in the eighth century of Rome. 

The original date of the erection of the Pmia 
Janicularis, I believe^ is not ascertained, but there 
are no remains of it. The Ponte Sisto^ built by 
8ix;tus Fourth, occupies its ancient situation. 

A vestige of the Pons Triumphalis, or what is 
generally reputed such, is still visible in the Tiber, 
opposite the hospital of the Spirito Santo. The 
date of its erection is unknown. The victorious 
Consuls, to whom the Senate decreed the honour 
of a triumph, crossed this bridge^ followed by their 
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soldiers, tbeir captives, their trophies, and their 
spoils ; entered the Campus Martins by the Porta 
Trliiniphalis, passed the Circus of Flora, the Cir- 
cus Flaminius^ the Theatres of Pompey and Mar- 
ceilus, the Portico of Octavia, andthe Circus Maxi- 
mus; traversed the course of the Via Triumphalis, 
which terminated at the base of the Palatine^ near 
the arch of Copstantine, and entered the Via Sacra ; 
passed between the Coliseum and the Temple of 
Veaus and Rome, in front of the Temple of Peace^ 
and the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, and, 
crossing the Roman Forum, ascended to the Tern* 
pie of Capitolinus. 

Scjpio, Marius, Sylla, Pompey, Ceesar, Cicero, 
Augustus, Claudius, Trajan^ Aurelius, Severus^— 
how many names of infamy or glory might we riot 
recapitulate of those who have passed here, in the 
short-lived triumph of man over his fellow-crea- 
tures I 

The Pons iBlius, so called from iBlius Hadria- 
nus^ by whom it was built as a passage to his mag- 
nificent tomb, is now transformed into the Ponte 
San Angelo. The piers and arches are ancient, 
but have been a good deal repaired ; not indeed 
till it was necessary, for in the Pontificate of Cle- 
ment VII. when crowds were pressing forwards 
to St Peter's, to share in the benefits and indul- 
gences offered to the pious there^ the bridge gave 
way, and a hundred and seventy-two people pe-. 
rished in the Tiber. 
Clement IX. repaired it more thoroughly, and 
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to bim and Bernini are due ibe merit of all tbe 
saiato and angeb that are flattering upon it. 

Tbese six bridges of Ancient Rome, (for I count 
the two which connect the island with the opposite 
shores of the Tiber as one,) are now reduced to 
three. These are^ Ist^ the Bridges of tbe Iriand. 

^, Tbe Ponte Sisto ; and, 

3d, The Ponte San Angelo. 

Out of Rome there is only one bridge over the 
Tiber* It is the MilTian or .^E^iUan Bridge, bvilt 
by M. Eniilius Scaurus in the seventh century of 
the Republic, on the Via Flaminia, about two 
miles from the Porta del Popolo; The present 
bridge of six arches was rebuilt by Nicholas Fifth 
nearly on the foundations of the Roman one. Its 
name is now corrupted into Ponte MoUe. 

It is &mou8 as the scene of the eventful battle 
in which Constantine defeated Maxentius, and the 
previous apparition of the fiery cross in the hea- 
vens, in the faith of which he conquered, and which 
announced his own approaching triumph^ and that 
of Christianity. 

That it was really the spot where the battle was 
fought, is matter of historical fact. 

It was here, too, that the ambassadors of the 
Allobroges were overtaken on their return to their 
own country, by the vigilance of Cicero^ when the 
treasonable diqaatches with which they were char- 
ged, fiiraished proof of the conspiracy of Catiline. 

It was here, too, in the dissolute times of the em- 
pire^ that the Roman youth resorted for the pur- 
poses of midnight revelry and debauch ; and here. 
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ki the pursuit of these illicit pleasures^ theittonster 
Nero once narrowlj es<^ped assasainatton.* 

The Afiioy now the Teveronei which flows into 
the Tiber, is crossed at the distance of a few miles 
from Rome by three bridges, all of them the work 
of the low ages; excepting perhaps tliePonte Mam- 
molo, a name supposed to have been a corruption 
from Mammea, the mother of Aleximder Severus, 
by whom it is reputed to have been built. It is 
about four miles from Bome^ on the road to Ti- 
voli. 

The Fonte Lamcntano, formerly the Pons No- 
mentanus, is about three miles from Rome,, on the 
Via Nomentana, whieh led to the ancient city of 
that name, as now to the miserable village that oc- 
cupies its site. It was rebuilt by Narses, having 
be^n destroyed in the maceasing conflicts of that 
bloody period. In the bridge itself there is nothing 
remarkable ; but beyond it rises the broad green 
height of Monte Sacro, as it is still called-^Uiat very 
Mons Sacer to which the Roman army and people 
retired from the city when oppressed by the ty- 
ranny and exactions of the Patricians^ and from 
whence the rough eloquence of Menenius Agrippa, 
and his ingenious apologue of the Body and the 
Members, induced them to return, on being allow- 
ed to have magistrates of their own — ^tribunes of 
the people, to guard their rights. 

TTiey retired to it a second time, when driven 
into resistance by the tyranny of the Decemvirs, 



• Vide Tacitus, Ann. xv. Suetonius in Vita Ner. 
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after the murder of Virginia by her fiidier ; wai 
then only required of the Senate, that the Decem- 
virs should lay down their illegal authority, that 
the tribunes of the people should be restored, and 
that full immunity should be granted to themselves ; 
demands so moderate, that the deputies of the Se> 
nate heard them with admiration, and declaring 
that they were such as they should themselves have 
offered, immediately conceded them.* 

It is something to feel we stand upon the sacred 
spot where this scene of Roman firmness^ and al- 
most philosophical moderation, was twice exhibit- 
ed^-— where an army, flashed with recent conquest, 
and a people^ irritated by long continued oppres- 
sion, calmly demanded that redress of their wrongs 
and security for their liberties, which the most dis- 
passionate umpire must have awarded chem» and, 
guided by the light of reason^ asked for justice, and 
no more* 

Fortunately, for once, no doubt intrudes itself 
on the consciousness that we do indeed stand on 
this spot. The site of the Monte Sacro seems as- 
certained beyond the cavils of criticism. Livy men- 
tions, that it was three miles from the city, on the 
other side of the Anio ;* and Dionysias Halicar- 



* Venuti asserts, that the second secession of tke people to 
Mons Sacer was tenninated by the establishment of Plebeian 
^diles. But this was not a stipulation at the time they laid 
down their arms, although the office was soon after created. 

t Trans Anionem amnem tria ab Vrbe millia passumn. 
Lib. ii. c. 32. 
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nassus describes it even more pardcalarly, so that 
weasoeoded it in the unwavering fiiith, that the 
c^rth we trod was ** holy ground." 

The hiQ that exclusively bears the name of Monte 
Sacroy is on the right of the road, though that on 
the opposite side seems also to form a part of it* 

A rained sepulchre stands at the foot of the 
hill on eiUier side of the road. That on the left, 
which is larger and in better presentation than the 
odier, is called the tomb of Menenius Agrippa ; 
but this is vague supposition. We know that he 
died in honourable poverty, and that the expences 
of his funeral were defrayed by a voluntary assess- 
ment of the people.* But history is silent as to the 
place of bis interment. 

About a mile farther on this road^ a little to the 
left, from the description of historians, must have 
been the villa of Phaontes, Nero's Freedman^ where 
that monster fied to seek that refuge which the 
world, so lately his own, could no longer afford 
him, and where he killed himself to escape the 
more cruel and ignominious death that was over- 
taking him.f 

The Ponta Salara, about three miles beyond the 
gate of the same name, is a very singular and pic- 
turesque structure. Upon its centre is erected a high 
tower of defence, beneath which the road passes. 



* Livy, lib. ii. c. 32. 

t Suetonius says, Nero fled by the Via Nomentana to the 
villa of Phaontes, which was between that road and the Via 
Salara* and about four n)iles irom Rome. 
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and a small sfaircaAe at the aide Ieitd» up ta iU The 
inacriptioot upon it record, Uiat having been de* 
stroyed by Totiloi it was rebuilt by Narses, and it 
has apparently stood uninjured from that day. 

But its interest takes its rise from an early pe^ 
riod of history. On the formidable invasion cS the 
Gauls, when their threatening hosts had advanced 
even here, and Rome trembled at the impending 
horrors of a second pillage, this bridge was the 
scene of the desperate combat fought between the 
intrepid Manlius and the gigantic Gau), which ter«r 
minated in the defeat of the Barbarian, and deliver* 
ed the Romans from the paralysing dread of their 
artns, by shewing they were not invincible; fori 
previous to this, their very name had struck every 
Roman heart with terror. You must know I have 
discovered that this great Gaul was dressed in tar* 
tan, like our Highlanders ; for Livy says, he wore 
versi colori veste^ which I can translate by nothing 
else ; and this being the case^ you will, I hope, 
henceforward, have a proper reverence for the high 
antiquity of the plaid. Well may we look down 
from our mountains with contempt upon broad 
cloth and duffle I 

But, to return to the combat between this great 
Gaul and Manlius, at the end of which *^ the sol- 
diers," says Livy, ^< burst forth into extempore 
songs in praise of his valour,^these extempore 
songs, by the way, look extremely as if the art of 
the modern improvisatori was of high antiquity 
in Italy,)— and hailed him Torquatus, from the 
torquis, or gold chain or collar, with which his re- 



doubtable antagonist was decorated, a name which 
he and bis descendants ever afterwards bore/'* 

It was very singular that a hero of the same 
name and family should twice save Rome from the 
same barbarians ; for Manlios Capitolinus was the 
ancestor of Manlius Torquatus. He was the same 
Manlius Torquatus who gave such a signal instance 
of filial duty to his father, and of parental severity 
to his son. The cruelty of his father towards him 
had been such as to rouse the indignation of the 
whole Roman people ; and when cited to answer 
before them for thesis unheard-of acts of barbarity^- 
and when^ from the hatred universally felt' against 
him^ his condemnation was certain-— young Man-^ 
lius, surprising his accuser in a secret place, drew 
his sword upon him, and compelled him to take a 
solemn oath never to bring forward the charges 
against his father ; and thus left himself without 
means of redress from his tyranny.f 

Thb indeed was virtue, sublime as it is rare, and 
worthy to be held in Isverlasting remembrance; but 
his conduct to his own son, though dictated by 
false notions of virtue^ can only excite our abhor- 
rence. For no fault but that of disobedience to a 
general order he had issued to his army not to leave 
tberanksjhe condemned his noble-minded son, who, 
like himself, had sprung forward to accept the bra- 
vadoing challenge of ope of the enemy^ and gained 
a glorious victory^— to be beheaded on the spot, and 
sat unmoved to witness the cruel execution. 

* Livy, lib. vii. c 10. t Ibid. 

VOL. II. I 
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Sueh uniiatttral virtues are even more revoltiiig 
than natural vicesi and no human heart can ever 
rii^erely applaud them. 

But to return to the Ponte Salarb :-r-I think we 
may conclude^ that the ground on the other ak]e 
of it is that on which Hannibal encamped during 
the few days he remained before Rome ; for though 
Livy does not mention this bridge, he says the Car- 
thaginian pitched his camp on the Anio, three 
miles from Rome^ and advanced to the Porta CSol- 
lina, now Salara, which he would naturally do from 
hence. 

But I am telling you old stories out of the Ro- 
man history, instead of finishing my account of 
Roman bridges, which I may do without farther 
delay, for I cannot recollect that I have any thing 
more to add about them. I will therefore dismiss 
them with one general remark, that none of the 
bridges, or remains of bridges at Rome, can excite 
any extraordinary admiration. Their architecture 
h by no means remarkable. The most noble struc- 
ture of this kind in Itaij, is the Pons Nami^sis, 
the ruined bridge of Nami, the work of Augustus. 
The finest bridge in the world, that of Trajan over 
the Danube, was destroyed (^y the mean envy of 
Hadrian, that great protector of the arts. What 
it may have b^en we know not, but, in all that now 
remain, Italy is outdone by England. The ancient 
Romans, in this branch of architecture, are excel- 
led by the modern Britons. Nor is there, through 
the whole of tiiis land of arts, a single bridge, either 
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ancient or modern, that can vie with the grandeur 
and beauty of Waterloo^bridge in London. 

Neither, in the ingenuity and curious mechanism 
of our iron bridges, our chain bridges, and all our 
wonderful fabrications of bridges, did they ever 
bear the most remote competition with us. They 
no more dreamt of crossing waters by such ma^ 
chineSf than of sailing upon them by steam, or de- 
scending into them in a diving bell. 

What would the heroes of Salamis and Actium 
think of a British ship of war^ or a whole fleet of 
such ships ? How would the bewildered old phi- 
losq^hers gaze at our carriages, our mail-coaches^ 
our steam-engines, our ibanu&ctories, our print- 
ing-presses, our telegraphs, our guns, our artillery, 
our telescopes, and all our innumerable and magical 
inventions? What would they thiiik of men flying 
about through the air in balloons, or descending 
into the bowels of the earthy and the depths of the 
sea ? I am persuaded, that if these andent wor- 
thies eoiild be brought back again^ and see ail thes6 
things going on, they would never believe they were 
in the same old world they had left* 
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LETTER XXXllI. 

ABCHES. — ARCH OF CLAUDIUS DRU8US — ^TRIUMPH- 
AL ARCHES OF TITUS, OF SEPTIMIUS 8EVERUS, 
AND OF CONSTANTINE— ARCH OF GOLLIENUS — 
ARCH OF DOLABELLA AND SYLANUS— «ARCH OF 
6T LAZARO — THE DESTROYED ARCHES OF MAR«* 
CU8 AURELIUS, CLAUDIUS^ AND GORDIAN. 



Without the iimits of the ancient city, iand 
close to tlie present Porta San Sebastiano^ stands 
the Arch of Claudius Drusus Nero, dedicated 4o 
him by the Senate, in the year of Rome 74^69 for 
his victories over the Rhoeti in the reign of Augus- 
tus. He was the first who received th^ title of 
Germanicus, which his son afterwards so nobly 
won, and one of the youngest who ever obtained 
the honour of a triumph. He died in the bloom of 
youth^ and in the rank of a private citizen, though 
he was the son, the brother, and the father of an 
Emperor.* 



* He was the son of Livia^ the step-son of Augustus^ the 
brother of Tiberius^ and the father of Claudius. But a great- 
er honour was his^ he was the (ather of Germanicus. 
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This Arch cannot be classed with the three TrU 
umphal Arches of the Emperors. It boasts, indeed, 
little of splendour or ornament ; but its architecture 
18 noble, and bespeaks that era when the arts trust- 
ed for effect to grandeur of design, rather than 
richness of decoration. It consists of a single arch, 
and is built of large masses of Tiburtine stone. 
The two remaining columns of African marble on 
one of its fronts, are pronounced by connoisseurs 
to be in a style so inferior to that of the arch, that 
they must have been added in a later age, probably 
that of Caracalla, at which period this Arch was 
forced into the service of an Aqueduct^ and served 
for the conveyance of the Aqua Antoniana to the 
Thermae of Caracalla. 

In the opinion of many, indeed^ it was originally 
built for this purpose by thatEmperor; but, besides 
that the architecture does not seem to correspond 
with that period, il is not likely that he would take 
the trouble to erect another arch over the Via Ap- 
pia, when he must have found one ready built ; I 
mean the Arch of Dmsus, which Suetonius and 
Tacitus place here^ and which I believe this to be. 
A medal, of Gaudins's reign, bearing that arch on 
its reverse^ proves that, like this, it consisted of one 
arch only. 

The Arch of Titus— the most ancient, and per- 
haps the most faultless, of the Triumphal Arches- 
was the work of an age when the arts which, iu the 
reign of Domitian^ had d^enerated from their an- 
cient simplicity, into a style of false and meretricious 
oniament, bad revived, in their fullest purity and 
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vigour^ bcaaeath the palronaj^e of Trajan. But we 
now see it to great disadvantage. The hand of 
TifDe ba8 robbed it of much of its ancient beauty ; 
his ^' effacing fingers*' bare obliterated much of 
the expression and grace, and even outline of tb# 
bas reliefs^ the design and composition of which we 
can yet adniire. But this beautiful monument^ 
raised by the taste and generosity of on^ Emperor 
to the virtues and glory of another, now totters to 
ks fell ; and no distant generation may perhaps see 
even its ruins only in description. 

It is the moH ancient, and the most perfect mo- 
del of the composite which Italy or Greece can 
boast; and, accordingly, modern ardiitecture has 
received it as the canon of that €>rder, which was 
probably introduf^ed about this period. In the age 
of Augustus at least, it was certainly unknown^ for 
Vitruvitts does not describe it. 

The Arch of Severus is much less beautiful, and 
more entire. It consists of three arches, one large^ 
and two smaller ones, of Grecian marble, whose 
smoothness and colour are so completely gone, that 
the material is now scarcely recognisable. I will 
spare you any criticism upon it. The heavy and 
dumsy style of its architecture is sufficiently stri- 
king, when viewed beside the noble buildings of the 
Forum, in which it stands. Indeed, I know few an- 
cient edifices in which the arts have been so com* 
pletely tortured out of their native graces. The 
whole building is covered with a confusion of bas 
rdiefi, whose deformity of design and execution is 
sufficiently evident through all the mjuries of time 
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and accident. Hie Dachns and the Roi](ian6» the 
victors and the yanquished} ar^ all levelled in equal- 
ity of ugliness ; and nothing cap be understood 
where the artist hod, not sjkill enough to telLhU 
story. 

The Arch of Constantincj^ though of a later and 
a darker period, when the arts had fallen into still 
deeper degradation, is, I think, by far the most 
noble of the Triumphal Arches of Rome. Its su-p 
periority, no doubt, partly arises from its fine pre- 
servation, bi^t chiefly frpm its pilfered columns, its 
beautiful sculptured medallions, .and bas relief 
which commemorate the victories of Trajan, and 
have evidently been torn from one of his Triumphal 
Arches. But may not the Arch itself, as well af 
the columns and the sculpture, have been a trans- 
planted, and transformed Arch of Trigan 1* I 
see no other supposition that can account for th^ 
striking superiority of its architecture over every 
other building of the age of Constantine, Its an- 
cient magnificence still stands unimpaired. ]E^igbt 
4uted Corinthian columns of giallo antico marble^ 
support the figures pf eight Dacian captives, of Pa- 
Tonazzetta, or violet-veined marble; and although 
one column, one Dacian,' and all their eight heads 
are modern, the general effect is scarcely impaired 
by these restorations. How strikingly does Trf^jf^i's 
exquisitely sculptured Victories contrast with the 
littlei^ mis-shapen, unintelligible figures on Constant 
tine's frieze I One might mistake them for the first 

» Forsyth seems also to ksn to this opiniim. 
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rude essays ofart, but that they bear not the pro- 
hiise of its infancy. It is apparent that they are the 
feeble efforts of decay and corruption. Sculpture 
had then fallen into second childhood^ and into the 
mere oblivion of old age. The Victor, the Tri- 
umphal Car, and the Fiery Steeds, no longer hold 
their appropriate station on the grass-grown plat- 
form at the top of this Arch, or on that of Septi* 
miiis Severus. 

In the interior of both are chambers, to which 
those who have sufficient activity and curiosity may 
ascend on ladders, for there is no entrance from be- 
low. I have already described the Arch of the Por- 
ta Maggiore, the Little Arch of Septimius Seve- 
rus, and the Arch of Janus, in the Forum Boa- 
rium ; and there is no other arch now existing in 
Rome which can awaken interest or admiration, 
though there are some which we must briefly men- 
tion. 

The Arch of Gallienus— or rather its remains 
— for the central arch is alone standings and two 
small ones, which it is said to have formerly boast* 
ed, have disappeared, — is a stone structure of mean 
architecture, which stands on the Esquiline Hill, 
near the Church of Santa Maria Maggiore, The 
inscription records, that it was raised to that Em- 
peror by one of his servile subjects — by a slave to 
a tyrant. A trophy worthy of it, a chain, to which 
the keys of Tusculnm were once attached, in oom« 
memoration of a Roman triumph of the twelfth 
century, is still suspended upon it. 

Near the Church of San Tomaso in Formis, on 
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the Coelian Hill, is a plain arch> erected, as its in- 
scription shews, by the Consuls Dolabella and Si- 
lanus, in the reign of Augustus, but for what pur- 
pose^ is unknown. Nero took it into his Aqueduct 

At the base of the Aventine Hill, on the road to- 
wards the Porta San Paola* the road passes, under 
a low bride arch, now called Arco di San Lazaro, 
but popularly believed to have been originally 
eriected to Horatius Cocles, in honour of his me- 
morable single-handed combat with the Etruscan 
army, near the adjacent Pons Sublicius. But Livy^ 
who relates that the Commonwealth awarded him 
as much ground as he could encircle with a plough, 
and the honour of a statue in the Comitium, makes 
no mention of any arch ; and the silence of so cor- 
rect and minute a writer is^ 1 think, a decisive proof 
that none was ever built* 

Two inscriptions belonging to a Triumphal Arch 
of Germanicus, it seems, were found near here, 
from whence Venuti sagely conjectures this to be 
that Triumphal Arch. It is most strange that any 
person in his right senses could look at this vile 
erection, and mistake it for a Triumphal Arch at all ; 
much less that the extravagant imagination could 
ever have occurred to him, that this little paltry 
brick structure was erected id that age of taste and 
magnificence, to a conqueror of imperial biood*-to 
a hero who had refused the empire — to a prince 
idolized by the people ; whose triumphant return 
was hailed with wild rejoicings that made the dark 
soul of Tiberius tremble on his throne — whose 
supposed recovery from his last sickness caused 
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the gates of the temples to be broken opea at mid-^ 
nighty to offer up tbanks to the gods* — and whose 
death filled Italy with one loud and deep voice of 
lamentation I * 

The Arch of Germanicus it cannot be^ and what 
it was, is alike unascertainable and uninteresting; 
for, exc^t that it is ancient* it is really much such 
an arch as would be thrown oyer a village brook. 

These are all the ancient arches that now re- 
main* Several have been demolished even in mo- 
dern times. The most beautiful was knocked down 
by Alexander VI. who is c&Iled, by the good Ca- 
tholics themselves, the Devil of a Pope ; and we 
heretics, therefore^ may be pardoned for wishing 
him at the devil before he had done the deed. The 
people of Rome^ to this day, are persuaded he was 
little better than Lucifer* if not that arch fiend 
himself. It was to improve the city that this wor- 
thy person signalised his taste and judgment by 
pulling down the Triumphal Arch of Marcus Au- 
relius, which, in his time, adorned the Corso, in orr 
der that the direct line of the street might no long- 
er be interrupted. This beautiful monument of an- 
tiquity stood at the Piazza di San Lorenzo, in Lu- 
cina, beside the Fiano Palace, then called di Por- 
togallo, which gave its name also to the arch. The 
admirable bas reliefs which were taken from this 
arch at the period of its destruction, and are now 
preserved on the first landing of the staircase of the 
Picture Gallery of the Capitol, give a high idea of 



* Tadtus, Ann. lib.ii. 



its perfection. Two of its columns, of Verde An- 
tico marble, are in the Corsini Palace at St John 
Laternn. In that part of the Corso, near the Vi- 
colo de Macel di Corvi, in the pontificate of Pius 
IV. were found the overthrown and buried bassi 
rellevi^ and broken columns of a magnificent Tri- 
umphal Arch^ of Grecian marble, erected in honour 
of the Emperor Claudius, after his triumphal return 
from Britain, and described by Suetonius. 

Some remains of an arch dedicated to the Em- 
peror Gordian, were found in the Corso, near the 
Piazza Sciarra ; but, from the state of the arts at 
that period, its destruction can cause comparatively 
little regret. 
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LETTER XXXIV. 



AgUEDUCTS. 

We drove this morniog to the Basilica of Santa 
Croce in Gierusalemme on the Esqutline Hill, and 
leaving the carriage, walked through an adjoining 
field or vineyard, to see the magnificent ruins of 
the Claudian Aqueduct, whose lofty arches of stone 
stand at the walls of Rome, an everlasting monu- 
ment of her power and splendour. This mighty 
work, which was carried through the hills, and 
across the vallies of Latium for a distance of fifty 
miles, terminated at this spot, where it is joined 
by the brick arches of the Aqueduct of Nero, which 
extended to the brink of the Coelian Hill, where it 
supplied his Nymphseum, his fountains, his lakes, 
his baths, and all the prodigal luxuries of the gar- 
dens of his Golden House. It was not till long after 
the bounds of the imperial palace were circumscri- 
bed, that the aqueduct was prolonged by Septi- 
mius Severus to the Palatine Hill. 
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The ruised Aqueducts, which stretch over the 
Campagna to the south, in long and broken lines 
of lofty arches, are the Martian and the Claud ian. 

Of all the Aqueducts of Ancient Rome thq^e 
alone remain, even in ruin ; yet^ shattered and fall- 
en as they ane^ we still see their former greatness 
in their present decay, and vainly ask ourselves 
when earth will view such works again ? 

As if to contrast their grandeur with its own 
meanness, run the low arches of the wretched little 
Aqueduct of Soxtus V% like a pigmy beside a giant. 
We needed not this at Rome to make us feel that 
we are the dwindled sons of little men. 

An elaborate work was written on the Aqueducts 
qS Ancient Rome, in the age of Trajan, by Fron- 
tinus, who was evnployed by Nerva to repair the 
Aqueducts. To s^iy the trutii, I have never read a 
word of it myself, but I mention it, that you may 
if you please. I contented myself with-Nardini and 
other Italian authors, who no doubt borrowed their 
knowledge from his lucubrations, as I shall do from 
theirs ; and who proved quite as tiresome to me^ as 
I can possibly do to you. Since I cannot be learn* 
ed^ however, I will endeavour not to be long. 

For nearly four centuries and a half after the 
building of Rome, its inhabitants had no water ex- 
cept what the Tiber and the natural springs sup- 
plied. At that period, the Consul, Appius Clau* 
dius Caucus, after he bad constructed the Appian 
Way, built the first aqqeduct, which conveyed a 
stream of water from a distance of eleven miles on 
the way to Praencste. , ^ 
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Thirty y^ars afterwards^ a second aqueduct was 
made, which brought the water of the Anio from 
the neighbourhood of TivoU, and th^ expence of 
its erection was defrayed by the spoils taken from 
Pyrrhus. 

The Martian Aqueduct, the ruina of which still 
remain, and form one of the few vestiges of the 
works of the Republic^ was built by Quintus Mar- 
tins Rex Censor, a hundred and tWenty-five years 
before Christ. The Aqua Martia, was always es- 
teemed the most salubrious among the ancients, 
but the water no longer flows to Home. It is lost 
in the Anio, now the Teverone. 

Besides the Aqua Martia^ the Aqua Tepola and 
the Aqua Julia were subsequently conveyed to 
Rome in different channels, butdn the same aque* 
duct. 

Close to the Porta Maggione^ we pbserved, in 
the ruined wall of the Martian Aqueduct, the three 
distinct channels of these three different waters. 
The lowest was the Aqua Marcia, the central the 
Aqua Tepula^ and the highest the Aqua Julia, 
which wail brought to Rome by Marcus Agrippa, 
who gave it that name in honour of Julius CaBsar. 
Agrippa also brought the Aqua Virgina to Rome 
for the use of his baths. This watei*, after being 
lost for a length of time, was recovered, and again 
brought to Rome by Nicolas V., and it still flows 
Into the fountain of Treri. 

Some remains of the Aqueduct of the Aqua Vir- 
gina were found under ground near the Church of 
St Ignatius. 
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Augustus brought a stream of water from AU 
zium, on the opposite side of the Tiber, for the use 
of the Naumachia. Some remains of it are pre- 
served in the Aqueduct of ^atil V. which brings 
the water over Monte Janiculum to his Fontana 
Paolina, but the water is different. 

That noble Aqueduct of fifty miles in length, 
built by the Emperor Claudius, the ruined arches 
of which still bestride the Campagna, and termi* 
Bate where we now gaze upon them, conveyed two 
waters to Rome, — the Aqua Claudia, which, after 
the Aqua Martia, was considered the best^ — ^and a 
branch of the Anio, called Anio Novus^ (to distin- 
guish it from another called the Anio Vetus,) 
which had the highest level of any water in Rome. 

The first was conveyed a distance of thirty-five^ 
the last of sixty*two miles, as one of the inscrip- 
tions on the^ Porta Maggiore records. 

The Claudian Aqueduct^ as I have already men- 
tioned, was prolonged from the Porta Maggiore 
to the brink of the Goelian Hill by Nero^ and from 
thence to the Palatine by Septimius Severus. That 
Emperor, however^ is said to have built another 
Aqueduct^ some remains of which are still to be 
seen near Torre de Mezza Via, half way to Alba- 
no. Caracalla carried the Aqua Algenziana, — so 
called from Mount Algidus, from whence it was 
brought,— to his baths. It flowed in the channel 
above the arch of Claudius Drusus, at the Porta 
Sebostiana. It was sometimes called Aqua Anto- 
nianse. Trajan brought a stream of water from 
the other side of the Tibec^ and probably made use 
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of Augustus's Aqueduct for its conveyance} for it 
is not recorded that he built any. 

Alexander Severus brought a water called Ales* 
sandrina, and several other waters were brought 
by other Emperors. 

In the time of Frontinus there were nine Aque- 
ducts, and authors of later days magnify the num- 
ber to fourteen, and even to twenty. But the lat- 
ter statement, which rests on the authority of Vic- 
tor alone^ is supposed to be exaggerated ; it is pro- 
bable that he counted the di£Pereut channels, or 
conduits of water, not the Aqueducts. 

By some the ruin of the Aqueducts is ascribed 
to Vitigis ; by some to Attila; and by others, with 
more appearance of reason, to Totila, — for this act 
of wanton destruction is sufficiently consonant with 
his actual demolition of one-third of the walls, and 
his declared resolution of razing the whole city to 
the ground. Perhaps all these barbarians contri- 
buted to their ruin ; but be this as it may» it is cer- 
tain the Aqueducts were ruined in the sixth cen- 
tury ; yet their remains seem destined to strike fu- 
ture ages with wonder ; and^ if exempted from 
violence, to last as long as the world itself. 

Notwithstanding their destruction, Rome is now, 
as anciently, the city in the world the best supplied 
with water. Three Popes have conducted to it 
three noble streams, though, why they thought it 
necessary to construct aqueducts, instead of em- 
ploying the more humble and ordinary mode of 
conveyance in pipes, is more than I can imagine* 

The best of these modern waters is that brought 

6 
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by Sixttts V. to the Fontan^ di Termini ; tbe next 
is ibe Acqua Vergine*, the only ancient watec that 
flows to Roine, reconducted by Nicolas V» to the 
Fontana di Trevi; the last is that brought over 
Monte JanicuIiMDQ by Paul V. to tbe Fontana Pao- 
lina, which is so unwholesome that its use is prohi^. 
biled. 

Upon the wide waste of the Esquiline Hill stands 
a brick building called the " Trophies of Marius," 
from two sculptured marble trophies which adorn- 
ed, two of its niches, and which are now in the 
Piazza del Candpidoglia Of these trophies, and 
of the discordant opinions e]:^tertained respecting 
ibem by the learned^ I have already givea you some 
accouat.f 

With respect to the buJkfing itself^ I believe 
there is but one opinion, viz. that it is a castle of 
tbe Julian water, which^ as we have just seen, was 
brought by Agrippa ih tbe Martian Aqueduct. 

This castellum was one of those immense reser- 
voirs from which the water was distributed to dif- 
ferent parts of the city. 

There are some remains of another in the vine- 
yard in which tbe Temple of Minerva Medica 
stands, now converted into a sort of dwelling- 
house ; and scattered vestiges of many more may 
still be traced* 



* So called^ from its purity ; or^ according to some accounts^ 
firom a virgin, who first shewed the source to some thirsty 
Roman soldiers. 

t Vide Letter Sixth. 

VOL. 11. K 
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We lingered long amidst tlie ruins that cover 
'* the wide field of the Esquiline/* Though yet 
early in February, the ground beneath our feet was 
thickly painted with the blue scentless violet^ and 
our senses were regaled with the odoriferous smell 
of bean blossom. 

The extraordinary e£Pect of perfumes in this cli- 
mate^ which our countrymen are so apt to impute 
to the prejudice or affectation of the Romans^ was 
here exemplified upon one of our own nation, and 
one of the most incredulous oi them — Lady •— ^ 
who nearly fainted from the scent of the bean fields 
and revived as soon as she was carried out of it and 
placed in the open carriage, although still exposed 
to the beams of the sun, which I fancied had beea 
the cause <^her indisposition. Either the perfume 
or the heat, (which even at this early season was 
powerful,) proved overpowering to sevend others 
of the party ; but they were so tempered by the 
soft Favonian breeze^ that I felt only that exhila- 
ration of spirits which the delightful sensation of 
returning spring, and the sight of nature rejoicing 
beneath its genial influence, never fail to inspire. 

But my present business is not to describe the 
beauties of spring, nor any thing but aqueducts ; 
and I am sure you will rejoice to hear that you 
have got to an end of them, and of this letter. 
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LETTER XXXV. 



OBELISCS* 

- Rqm b done, of all the ckies of the world, boasts 
tlic Obelises of Egypt. These sabKoie monuments 
of the grandeur of past ages» were not formed, like 
the works of our degenerate days, by the slow ag-* 
gregation of minute parts, but hewn out of one tre^ 
mendous block of everlasting granite. They were 
destined to perpetuate the memory of'E^ptian 
Kings, whose very existence is now forgotten. 
They were brought hither to swell the triumph of 
Boman Elmperors, whose long line they hayje seeu 
pass away. They were overthrown by barbarians, 
whose civilized descendants now lament their fall ; 
and they have been re-erected to the glory of Popes, 
with whose obscure names they are now inscribed. 
It is a strange, and somewhat a humiliating con- 
trast, that it has been considered a triumph in mo- 
dern art, even to raise from the ground those mass- 
es which were brought from the remote regions of 
Nubia, to grace the ancient capital of the world. 
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So arduous did this enterprize appear, and so 
great were the difficulties attending it, that when 
the elevation of the Obelise now in the Piazza del 
Popoloy was determined upon, several years of pre- 
paration elapsed before it could be carried into ef- 
fect. Men of science, all over Europe, were con- 
sulted upon the means of accomplishing it. Pro- 
posals from architects, engineers, and mathemati- 
cians, were sent in from all quarters ; and when, 
after mature deliberation, the plan -of Fontana was 
adopted, and every thing was at last in readiness 
for the great attempt, the day was ushered in by 
the celebration of high mass in St Peter's, after 
which, the architect and the workmen received the 
solemn benediction of the Pope,'* who implored the 
blessing of Heaven to prosper their great underta- 
king. The engines were then set in motion, and 
an incredible number of labourers and horses strain- 
ed every nerve to aid their effect ; but it was not 
until after fifty-two unsuccessful efforts, that the 
mighty mass was raised from the earth and' swung 
in ain Then the shouts of assembled thousands 
rent the air;-— the cannon from the Castle San 
Angelo proclaimed the triumphant tidings, and 
the bells of all the churches rang peals of joy. 

This Obelise — the first that now strikes the eye 
of the stranger on his entrance fnto the Eternal 
City — was also the first that was ever seen in Rome. 
It was brought from Egypt by Augustus, and pla- 



* Sixtu* V. A. jj. 1383. 



ced in die Circus Maximus, where it served as the 
gnomon of a dial. 

According to Pliny, it was the work of Senne* 
sertens, or Seronesyrtaeus^ who was King of £gypt 
in the time of Pythagoras, and who is believed to 
be the same with Psammuthis, or Psammis, the 
son of Nechos, or Nechao,* whose tomb has re- 
cently been discovered at Thebes, by Mr Belzoni, 
adorned with the finest specimens of Egyptian 
painting which have come down to our time. The 
names of the father and the son are inscribed on 
all the middle lines of the hieroglyphics of this 
Obelise. 

The last Obelise that was brought to Bome» 
which also stood in the Circus Maximus^ was ori- 
ginally dedicated, in Thebes^ to the Sun^ by Re- 
messes, or Ramesses, the son of Heron, (according 
to Hermapion,) who flourished fifteen hundred 
years before Christ. The name of Mesphres, (the 
fifth King of the eighteenth dynasty, accor^g to 
Manetho,) who flourished seventeen hundred years 
before Christ, is inscribed in hieroglyphics on all 
the four sides. Thus^ if the opinion of Herodotus 
be entitled to credit, that the Pyramid of Cheops 
was built only twelve generations before Cambyses, 
this Obelise is of far higher antiquity ; and so in- 
deed are all the true Obelises of Egypt. 

This great Obelise of Remesses, the largest that 



• Vide the article Egypt, in the Supplement to the Encyo- 
lopiedia Britannica, vol. iv. Part I. 
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was ever trans(>orted to Rotne^ was brooght tbitber 
by Constans II., who erected it on the Spina of 
the Circus Maxinius; and in modern times it was 
re-erected in front of the Lateran Church, by Six- 
tus V« As it was by far the loftiest of them all, it 
sustained, in ju fall^ the most injury ; yet, aftar ba^^- 
▼ing been shattered into fragments, patched i»^ 
gether, and elevated once more^ its diminished 
height still reaches to upwards of a hundred fieel* 

The 'Obelise, mentioned by Pliny, which' was 
brought to Rome by Augustus^ and erected in the 
Campus Martins^ in order to serve as the gnomon 
to a dial, now stands on Monte Citorio.* 

This OMisc, is said, by Pliny, to have been the 
work of Sesostris ; but it is attributed, by thehi^h*- 
est authority of the present day, to Pheron^ his 
son^f (who, according to Herodotus, erected two 
Obelises,) though it bears the name of his fiither, aa 
well as his own^ - The inscription is now believed 
to contain only the pompous list of the genealogy 
and the praises of the King, instead of those annals 



* Monte Citorio is rather a rise than a hill^ and is wholljr 
unmentioned in all we hear of Ancient Rome. Its name^ how-^ 
ever, is deduced from antiquity. Nardini, lib. vi. 3, suppo- 
ses it to be corrupted from Citarorio, or the place where ^e 
Centurions were dted one by one. The vulgar believe that 
this mount was raised by the earth, with which they suppose 
the Pantheon to have been filled, in order to build the dome 
upon it ! We can scarcely imagine that the great architects 
of antiquity would be obliged to have recourse to such a clumsy 
contrivance, 

t Vide Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, p. 25. 
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of ancient Egyptian 'learning and science whicli» in 
^le time of Pliny^ it was supposed to record. 

The two Obelises that stood at the entrance of 
the Mausoleuni: of Augustus, arc believed to have* 
been brought to Rome by Claudius. One of them 
now stands in front of Santa Maria Maggiore, and 
the other, which is without hieroglyphics,, on Mon- 
te Cavallo^ between the Equestrian Statues of Cas- 
tor and Pollux. 

The Obelise found in the Circus of Caracalla, 
nQw stands on the Fountain of the Piazza Navona. 

Two little Obelises^ which are believed to have 
stood of old before the Temples of Isis and Sera- 
pisy were found in the gardens of the Dominican 
Convent^ behind the Church of Santa Maria So- 
pra Minerva. One of them^ sadly reduced from its 
aopjent altitude^ is now elevated on the back of a 
marble elephant in front of that church ; the other 
adi^rns the Fountain in the Piazza della Kotonda. 

I cannot admire the taste of elevating Obelises on 
the backs of animals, or sticking them upon the top 
of a little perpendicular pedestal ; in one of which 
situations they are invariably placed at Rome. 
They ought to stand, as in Ancient Egypt, on a 
platform of stone, raised only two or three steps 
from the ground. 

An Obelise, the history of which seems very ob- 
scure, stands in the grounds of the Villa Mattei, on 
the Coelian Hill ; and another^ which was found in 
the Circus of Heliogabalus, near the Porta Mag- 
giore, now lies broken on the ground in a back 
Court of the Vatican Palace. 
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Tlie Obelise whidi now stands in the Grand 
Piazza of St Peter's, has no hieroglyphics upon it. 
It 18 said to have been made in Heliopolis, by Non- 
cbreus, who, according to Dtodonis, was a son of 
Sesostris ; and it was brought from Egypt by Ca- 
ligula, who erected it in the Circus of Nero, where 
it remained, exactly on the spot now occupied by 
the Sacristy of St Peter's, till it was removed to its 
present situation in the centre of the Piazza, by 
Sixtus y. it is the only Obelise at Rome that has 
not been broken and overthrown; and, from its 
state of perfect preservation, its purity of colour, 
and freshness of finish, it is perhaps the most beau- 
tiful of them all. 

The ancient history of the Obelise which stood 
in the Circus of Sallust, is a little obscure; but its 
authenticity is indisputable. It is not known by 
what Egyptian King it was made, nor by what Ro^ 
man Emperor it was transported to Rome. The 
hieroglyphics are, in part, duplicates of those on 
the Obelise iu the Piazza del Popolo. Some of 
those on the shattered parts are spurious, '1)eing 
modern restorations. 

This Obelise now crowns the lofty summit of 
the Pincian Hill, in front of the Church of the Tri- 
nila de' Monti, towering far above the domes, 
the towers, and the palaces of modern Rome, and 
^joys by far the most beautiful situation of all the 
Obelises of Rome. But no cold description can 
convey to you, at a distance, the feelings with 
which such monuments as these arc viewed here. 
How often, when the calm moonbeams have shone 
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on the beautiful solitude of the Trinita de' Monti, 
and involuntarily awakened feelings too deep for 
expression, have I gazed in the silence of the night 
on the tall summit of that stupendous Obelise point- 
ing to the skies, and thought that, among the works 
of men, there are none more sublime than these I 
Their formation is lost in the earliness of time, and 
they will probably last till time be no more ; till the 
earth, and *^ all that it inherits,'' have passed away. 
In them, art seems for once to have vied in dura- 
bility with the works of nature. Formed of the 
most imperishable of materials, they are fashioned 
by the being of a day, but they have remained, 
while countless generations have gone down to the 
dust. They have survived all that mankind deem 
most stable— laws, langnages, institutions, nations, 
djmasties, governments, and gods. They are^ the 
work of a people now no more-^the monuments of 
a religion passed away, and covered with the cha- 
racters of a language that is forgotten. The un- 
known antiquity, and the mysterious obscurity tliat 
involve their origin — the long flight of ages past, 
and the dark and distant futurity to come, that 
open on our mind while we contemplate tliem,. 
make us sensiUe of our own littleness— make us re- 
member, that, in die passage of a moment, wc 
who now feel, think^ admire^ and meditate^ shall 
be BO more ; while they will still stand the wonder 
and admiration of the world. 
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LETTER XXXVL 

TOMBS.-i.THE SEPULCHIIE OF PUBLICOI^Ay OF FA- 
BRICIUP9 Of^THE VESTAL VIRGINS^ OF BlBULUSy 
OF THE CLAUDIAN FAMILY, OF TRAJAN, OF THE 
SCIPIOS, OF THE MAN16LIA FAMILY.— THE CO- 
LUMBARIUM, OF THE FREEDMEN OF AUGUSTUS 
—TOWER OF CECILIA METELLA — FRAGHENTSOF 
THE SEPULCHRE OF THE SERTILIAN FAMILY. 

Tombs formed a far more prominent feature in 
ancient communities than in our». They were not 
crowded into obscure church-yards^ or hidden in 
invisible vaults, but were sedulously spread abroad 
in the most conspicuous places, and by the sides 
of the public ways* It would seem as if these me*-, 
mentos of mortality were not so painful or so sad- 
dening to Pagans as to Christians; and that death, 
when believed to be final dissolution, was not so 
awful and revoking as when known to be the pass- 
age to immortality. Is it that, in the. secret heart 
of man, the small still voice of conscience bids him 
to tremble, rather than, rejoice in a judgment to 
come, so distinctly announced-— a state of future ex- 
istence so dimly unveiled ? Fear is a more power- 
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fol passion of the mind than hope, and therefore 
the threatened terrors of futurity may often be 
predominant over its promised joys — ^ttierefore re- 
velation may have thrown over the valley of the 
shadow of deaths a deeper gloom, rather than a 
brighter radiance. But I pretend not to explain 
the paradox, I only state it ; and, certain it is, that 
every image connected with human dissolution, 
seems now more fearful to the imagination, and is 
far more sedulously shunned, than it ever was in 
times when the light of Christianity had not dawn- 
ed upon the world* 

The tombs of the Romans were characterized by 
their impressive grandeun Those who have tra- 
ced the long line of the Appian W^y, between its 
ruined and blackening sepulchres, or stood in the 
Street of Tombs that leads to the Gate of Pompeii, 
and gazed on the sculptured magnificence of these 
marble dwellings of the dead, must have felt their 
solemnity, and admired their splendour. 

The ancient Romans never permitted the dead 
to be buried within the city,*" a practice well wor- 
thy the imitation of its modern inhabitants. But 
this law must be understood with this limitation, 
that the Senate occasionally granted e^iiemption 
from it, todistinguished individuals, though so rare- 
ly» that a tomb within the walls of Rome seems to 
have been considered a reward of the most pre- 
eminent virtue. 



* Hominem mortuum in urbe ne sepelito^ neve urito ; one 
of the laws of the Twelve Tables. 
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Publicola was buried near the Vdia, on the Pa- 
latine Hill,*^ and his descendants possessed, though 
they did not exercise, the right of interment there. 
FabriciPSjf too, was buried within the city ; and 
it would appear that the Vestal Virgins who died 
spotless received the same honourable tomb.;{: 

Trajan was the first Emperor, but not, as the 
antiquaries pretend, the first man, who received 
the honour of sepulture in Rome. Indeed, the 
vestiges of two tombs, of far more ancient date, 
stand in the heart of the city ; and though it has 
pleased some of the learned to assert that they 
were not within the walls until, (as they say,) Tra- 
jan enlarged their circle to comprehend his Fo- 
rum,§ I cannot see how buildings situated on the 
declivity of the Capitoline (the central) Hill, could 
ever have been excluded from the walls that en- 
closed the Seven Hills of Rome. 

Indeed, the inscription on one of the tombsff 



* Plutarch's Life of Publicola. t Cic. Legg. ii. 2S. 

J Serv. in Virg. Mn. ix. 

§ I believe this assertion to be entirely devoid of foundar 
tion. The inscription upon Trajan's Pillar records the cut- 
ting down of the Quirinal Hill to form a plain for his Forum, 
but mentions no extension of the walls, a circumstance which, 
if it had happened, would surely not have been leftunnoti«ed. 

II The inscription is as follows : — 

C. PUBLICIO. L. F. BIBVLO. AED. PL. HONORIS 
VIRTVTISQVE,— CAVSSA. SENATVS 

CONSVLTO. POPVLIQUE. IVSSV. LOCVS. 

MONVMENTO. QVO. IPSE. POSTERIQVE 
FIVS.— INFERRENTVR. PVBLICE. DATVS. EST. 
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proves that the place of its erection was an honour 
acocMrded by the Senate and people of Rome to the 
merits and services of Caius Publicius Bibulus — a 
name which^ however, makes no great figure in 
history ; and^ in fact, after the most diligent re- 
search, it has been impossible to discover who he 
was. 

He could not have been that colleague of Caesar 
whose useful properties^ as a cypher made the Ro- 
man wits remark, that it was not the consulship of 
Bibulus and Caesar^ but of Julius and Caesar* The 
Bibulus of this tomb, whatever may have been his 
active or ne^tive virtues, was an ^dile only, not a 
ConsuL 

Xivy maitions C. Publicius Bibulus, Pro Ques* 
tor, in the Consulship of Q. Fabius Flaccus, and 
Tribune of the people three years after, in the Con- 
sulship of Q. Fabius Maximus ; but I cannot find 
that he was ever ^dile, much less that he either 
merited or received such an honour. 

There was an iBilile of that name certainly, in 
the reign of Tiberius, whom Tacitus casually men- 
tions, but not in a way which can lead us to infe^ 
that so rare an honour had been conferred upon 
him. The obsequious Senate, indeed, might never 
have remarked the absence of merit, if such had 
been the will of the tyrant, but the historian, in 
that case, could scarcely have omitted to record 
the fact. 

A broken wall of Tiburtine stone, adorned with 
four mutilated pilasters, is all. that remains of the 
sepulchre of this unknown Bibulus, which now 
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forms a part of a mean dwelling-house on the left 
side of a dirty narrow lane, leading from the Piaz- 
za Trajana to the Via Marforio. It is so nn£s- 
tinguished in its appearance, that we passed it 
twice without observing it, even when looking for 
it, having been led, by the pompous descriptions 
of books and antiquaries, to expeet something 
much more important. The present ^^ tenant ef 
the tomb" willingly permitted us to enter; but, in 
truth, there was nothing to see in the inside except 
dirt. 

Not far from hence are some obscure vestiges, 
said to be of the Tomb of the Claudian family, but 
I assure you, upon my honour, that they are by no 
means worth all the pains and labour, and filthy 
odours I went through to find them out* 

The Roman satirists, Juvenal and Horace^ cen- 
sure the pomp and splendour of the tombs, parti- 
cularly of those on the Via Appia. On that 
•* Queen of ways," and way to the Queen of cities, 
were crowded the proud sepulchres of the most 
distinguished Romans ; and their mouldering re- 
mains still attest their ancient grandeur. 

Their magnitude and magnificence, indeed, suf- 
ficiently prove that, even in the dust, man is proud, 
but they may also teach him a lesson of humility ; 
for, with two or three exceptions, the whole of 
these sepulchres, destined to perpetuate the me^ 
mory of their unconscious tenants for ever, are 
wholly unknown. Vague conjecture has affixed 
to them, at random, the illustrious names of the 
mighty dead, but all arc involved in one common 
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oblivion. The Tomb of the Scipios is alone dis- 
tinguished among the crowd ; aud^ in this instance^ 
Fame has been just. 

It is only thirty-seven years since this sepulchre 
wias discovered. Because Livy and Cicero men- 
tion the Tomb of the Scipios as being without the 
Porta Capena, the antiquarians sagaciously conclu- 
ded it must also be without its present substitute, 
the Porta San Sebastiano ; never considering that, 
as the extension of the walls by Aurelian had re- 
moved that gate more than a mile beyond the si- 
tuation of the ancient one, a building which was 
then without it, would now, most probably, be 
comprized within it. Having, however, fixed on 
one of the many old tombs beyond the modern 
gate for the Tomb of the Scipios, and Jiaving once 
called it such — the Tomb of the Scipios they resol- 
ved to maintain it to be, at ail hazards; and al- 
though a sepulchral inscription of one of the Sci- 
pios was discovered two hundred years ago, on the 
spot where their sepulchre has since been found, 
a number of profound antiquaries, (among whom 
was the celebrjated Ma£Fei,) instead of causing the 
place to be examined, which would have settled 
the matter at once — ^in the true Italian style, set to 
work and wrote a variety of long treatises, to prove 
that this inscription was a forgery,* because it was 
not written as they thought it ought to be, and it 
was. found where they thought it ought not to be. 



* Mafiei. Art. Critici Lapidaria^ p. 450. It was 'called the 
Barberini marUe beoHise in the Barberiui Collection. The 
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It would seem impossible foi a ray of Iruth to 
penetrate the thid^ mists of prejudice ,in which 
antiquarians involve themselves, or else one would 
imagine that the discovery of another sqpulchral 
inscription^* to another of the Scipios, on the Teiy 
same spot, about fifty years after> mighl; have so 
far shaken their faith in their own conclusioBSy^ as 
to have induced them to have had recourse to the 
simple expedient of examining the ground. No \ 
Inscriptions declaring the Scipios to be buried 
bere^ brought no convicticoi to antiquaries who 
had previously settled that they were buried dse- 
where ; and but for the accidental circumstance of 
a man digging in the vineyard to make a cellar, 
the Tomb of the Scipios might have remained un^ 
discovered to this day. 

On the road to the Porta San Sebastiano, a rude 
red-letter scrawl above the door of a vineyard, in- 
forms the passenger that tbis^ is the ^^ Sepolcro 
degli Scipioni." We stopped and entered it, not 
without respect mingled with awe, at the reflection, 
that we were in the cemetery of a long line of re- 
publican patriots and heroes, whose unblemished 

; ■ " — ■ ■■ ■■ ■.■■■» . . ■■■■.■■■■■ 

inscription was as follows, in the antique Latin of that eaily 
period:—* 

Hone. oino. Ploirvine. consent iouu R. 
Dvonoro. optvmo. Fuise. viro 
Luciom. Scipione. Filios. Barbati 
Consol. Censor. Aidilis. Hie. Fvat. A. 
Hei Capit. Corsica. Aleriaque. Vrbe 
Dedet Tempestatebvs. aide. Merito. 

* Vide Marini. Iscrizioni Albane, p. 9. 

11 
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name was ever ennobled by hereditary virtues a»d 
hereditary honours. By the light of wax-tapers, 
we slowly advanced through the narrow winding 
way that leads to the interior of the vault. We 
bent d6wn to read the names of the dead, but 
copies of the inscriptions have been substituted for 
the originals, which are placed iii the Vatican, and 
every trace ct the Scipios has been r^noved. Even 
their very bones have not been permitted to rest 
f* within their marble cearmeiitSy". but have been 
collected and carried off to gratify the puerile va- 
inty of some Italian virtuoso. 

The laurelled bust of Peperino stone found here, 
and which now stands on the Sarcophagus of Sci^ 
pio Barbatiis, in the Vaticanj has been supposed to 
be that, of the poet Ennius,* the friend and com- 
panion of Scipio Africanus, whose last request on 
his death-bed was, that he might be buried by his 
fflde. But the tomb of the conqueror ot^ Hannibal 
has not been found in the sepulchre of his ances- 
tors; and it is somewhat more than doubtful whe- 
ther his remains were ever interred here. The 
strange and inexplicid>le uncertainty which himg 
over the place of his death and burial, even in the 
time of Livy, it would be vain to seek to dispel 
now ; since even then, it seems, <^ some said he 



• In Cicero's tiine, the grave of Ennius was thought to he 
in the Tomb of the Scipios. " Cams fuit Airicano Superi- 
ori noster £nnius. Ita^ue etiam in Sepuldiro Scipionum 
putatur is esse coQStitutiis e marmore." Cic Or. Pro Arph. 
Poeta. 

ft 

VOL. II. L 
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died at Komef and otbera at Lintemaniy and his 
tomb and atatue were shewn at both phioes.* I 
myselft'' he continues) '< lately saw them at Lin- 
temum/' 

But the tradition that records the dignified exile 
cf his latter years» and his dying request that hia 
bones might lie there, << far from his ungratefoi 
country/' is given by the historian as authoiti^ 
and it is supported by so much more of consistent 
cy and eyidence, that we can scarcely refiise it our 
belief. 

To this day, the little lake at Lintemum, upon 
whose shore he lived, retains the name of Lago di 
Patria, from the well4aiown fragment of inscrip^ 
tion found there. It consisted only of 

— ta Patria— nee— 

• » 

but we are surely justified in considering it a part 
of that touching epitaph recorded by Livy^ . - 

Ingrata Patria nee ossa quidem mea babes. 

and this circumstance alone is in itself ** ccmfirma^ 
lion strong,'' that the raooains of Scipio repose 
thereof 

We must therefiuro conclude, that *^ the tomb 
and statue which, Livy says, were shewn of Sei- 
pio at Rome^" were merely a cenotaph to his me- 
mory. 



♦ Livy, lib. xxxviii. c. 56. Dec 4. 
t Seneca somewhere mentions the intennent of Sdpio at 
Lint^rnum, but I cannot recover the passage. 
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Near the Maiiaoleiim of Hadifan stood mi an- 
cient marble pyramid of tnvmtmf» si^e^ which ia 
modem days was Tulgarly called the tomb^ and 
may have been this cenotaph, of Sdpio Africanus; 
althoo^ that is fiur from probable; for marble was 
never, as fiir as we know, used for building till tli9 
Augustan age* This pyramid was removed by 
Pope Alexander VI. when be opened the Piazza 
of St Peter. 

Plutarch seem* to insinuate^ that the days of 
Scipio Afiricanus were not only embittered by dis;? 
grace and neglect, but shortened by poison. ** That 
he died wiUiout previous sickness^ and that there 
appeared marks of violence on the body; that most 
people laid his death to. the charge of Fuhrius his 
avowed enemy, and that Caios Graochns himself 
was not nnsui^)ected.^* 

No memento of the Younger Scipio (Asiaticusl 
has been found in the tomb. Indeed, from the 
small number of inscriptions that have come to 
light, I cannot but susp€»ct that many of them nkust 
have been destroyed, cat taken away, long before 
its present discovery* At that time, indeed, it bete 
intrinsic evidence of having heea used for the isr 
terment of less ancient and honourable fomilies, to 
make way for whom, the ashes of the Scipioe had 
probably been expelled. It is impossible to believe^ 
that all the members of a long line dT one of the 

* Plutarch's Life of C. Gracchus, Langhome's Tranda- 

ilOU. ... 
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most anoenl end fllostriout fiunilies of Rdoie) are 
compreiieiided m- the few obkwuy tablets posted 
vp in the Vatican. The iasariptkNi on the beanti- 
fill Doric tomb of Seipio Barbatii% is uid to be the 
most andent extant, and is mndi admired for its 
simplicily and conciseness. The Latin is <yf an 
early and unrefined age^ befiwe the langnage had 
attained perfection. The orthography is euriovs, 
and it has been observed, that the form of the let* 
ters inclines towards the Gredc, a singolarity I 
shall not attempt to preserve in my transcript. 

CORNELIVS. LVCIVS. SCIPIO. BARBATVS. GNAf- 
VOB. PATRE. PROGNATVS, FORTIS. VJR. SAPI- 
ENSQVE. QVOIVS. FORMA. VIRTVTEL PARISVMA. 
FVIT. CONSOI.. CENSOR. AIDILIS. QVEI. FVIT. 
. APVD. VOS. TAVRASIA. CISAVNA. SAMNIO. CEPIT; 
JSVBIGIT. OMNE. LO^CANA. OBSIDEQVE. ABIX>vt 
CIT. ' 

: Pliny remarks, that the Scipios had the singu- 
lar Gustoni of burying^ instead of burning their 
dead.* The monster Sylla, who was descended 
from a branch of this illustrious &mily, was the 
first who departed from this rule. He command- 
ed his bod^ to be burnt, least it should be treated 
with the same indignities. he had shewn towards 
-the remains of Marius« .Even his ash^ do not 
pollute this sepulchre, for they were interred in 
f he Campus Martius. 

« Plhiy, Hist. Nat. lib. m. 
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Ah unkhoim bust of white marbled wii^ .fiiund 
here^ and also a^gold ring, with a Victory in in- 
taglio on a cornelian stone, suppo»Bcl to have been 
on the finger of one of the ooipses* This precious 
relic was given by. the late Pope Pius VI. to a 
Frenchman. 

Exactly on the q)poBite side of the road to the 
sepulchre of the Scipios, is that. of the Maniglia 
fiimily, ascertained by inscriptions found within it. 
Ckkeciihe sepulchral statues which, was discovered 
here, (now in the Magazine of the Vatican,) re* 
presents one of the ancient heads of that illustri- 
ous house, a Eoman matron of^advanced years^ 
and most extraordinary ugliness, in the attitude 
and unveiled figure of the Venus de Medids. The 
lady cannot be less than seventy; the likeness is 
evidently strong, and it conveys as correct a.poF-. 
tmit of her mind as of her &^. She has perpetua- 
ted at once her deformity and her vanity. 

Roman Sqiulchres were either square^ circular^ 
or pyramidal buildings, without windows, md with 
one entrance only, which was invariably on the 
side &rthest from the public road. They usually 
consisted of a vault in which the urns and sarco- 
phagi were deposited, and a chamber (Parentalia) 
above, in which the statues or efl^es of the dead 
were placed, and the libations and obsequies per- 
formed* 

These sepulchres were generally places of family, 
interment, like those, of the Sdpio and Maniglia; 
but sometimes they were solitary tombs, like those 
of Cecilia Metella, and Caius Cestius; — or great 
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Mamcdai liie that of Aiigiiitii% capable vt itm- 
iainiflg all the Tarions brandies of a fiunily to the 
latest genefatioiis. That of Hadrian, though simt> 
lar in form, was intended for himself akme. Tlie 
imperial descendants of his line^ Antoninus Pins, 
and Marcos Aurelios, were, however, interred in it. 

From the Sepnlchre of the Scipios, we pnrsned 
our way along the Via Appia, whose line is mark* 
ed by unkndwn and mined tombs. In gating on 
them, on either side of the way, I understood the 
foil force of the Siste Viator, the <' Siop, Travel* 
ler ;'' so appropriate here;, and so truly absurd, as 
applied in our Ifttle secluded village churdiyards, 
where no traveller ever does pass. 

TheTomb so long reputed, and confidently main* 
tained to be the Tomb of the Scipios, was point* 
ed out to us. It is exactly opposite to the little 
Church of Domine quo Vadis ? which, according 
to the Priests, stands on the very spot where the 
apparition of our Saviour bearing the ^obs ap- 
peared to St Peter, on which the apostle very na« 
turally put this question. The answer, if there 
was any, has not been recorded ; but to remove all 
doubt of the fact, good Catholics tell you, that the 
marks of the feet of our Saviour are still to be 
seen on a stone at the church. It seems wonder- 
ful, tlmt an immaterial spirit should leave a sen. 
tient impression on matter, but I was assured this 
made the miraicle so much the greater. 

At the Church of Domine quo Vadis, the road 
separates ; the Via Ardentina turns to the right, 
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but we continued our wfty to the left, along the Via 
Appia, and stopped to see some sepulchral cham* 
bers at the huge red wooden gate of a vin^ard, 
called the Vigna of Giuseppe Vaniolini. Long 
and loudly did our attendants knock and bawl, 
before either Giuseppe or any of his &mily con* 
descended to answer. Through the manifold chinks 
of the gate, indeed, an old woman was observed 
from time to time to protrude her withered &ce and 
snaky locks; but it was not till after the perseve- 
rance of half an hour in this exercise^ that a man 
gurlUy came forth ; and after reconnoitring u» 
through the aforesaid convenient chinks, at length 
undrew the bolts and admitted us. Little now is to 
be seen of the three sepulchral chambers. Though 
they were only discovered in the course of the last 
century, they seem to have been destroyed with 
considerable care and activity. They have been 
converted into pig-sties, broken up into charcoal 
holes, and finally <»rried off for the sake of the 
bricks. Vestiges of each of the threes however, 
remain ; and some of the Columbse, the little vases 
of Terra Cotta, still remain filled with the ashes 
of Ae dead. Tliey obtained their name from their 
supposed resemblance to pigeon-holes, though to 
me they seem much mor^ like garden-pots, and 
are made of much the same coarse red earthen 
ware. I remember seeing specimens of these co- 
lumbse, or ollde, in the British Museum. They 
were only used for dependents or slaves. Accord- 
ing to the inscriptions found here, (which are now 
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in the Capitol Mtiseum^) this Columbarium con- 
tained the remains of six thousand of the freedmea 
of Augustus. Nearer to the Porta San Sebastiano, 
another Columbarium was found filled with the 
urns of the freedmen of Liyia, but it is totally de- 
stroyed. The entrance to these sepulchral chambers 
was generally at the top^ to whieh the funeral train, 
bearing lights, ascended by an external stair, and 
descended by an internal one ; a mode calculated 
to give great ieffect to the procession. 

The custom of carrying torches at funerals is of 
very remote antiquity^r. The Catholics derived it 
from the Romans, the Romans from the Greeks, 
and the Greeks from the Egyptians ; for the burn- 
ing of lights before the dead was considered by the 
ancients. as essential to the repose or safe passage 
of the departing spirit, a superstition still enter- 
tained by. the vulgar in our own, and perhaps in 
almost every other country. . . * 

. From the ruins of this Columbarium, we pro* 
ceeded along the Appian Way to the Tomb of 
Cecilia Metella, which is generally acknowledged 
to be the most beautiful sepulchral monument in 
the world. It consists of a round. tower formed 
of immense blocks of Tiburtine stone, fixed toger 
ther without cement, and adorned with a Doric 
marble frieze, on which are sculptured rams' heads 
festooned with garlands of flowers. That they are 
rams' heads, must be evident to any onQ.who will 
take the trouble to examine them, but they are 
usually denominated the heads of oxen, because the 
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tomb itself is vulgarly called Capo di Bovc. But 
this name is obvieusly derived from an ox's head» 
(the arms of the Gaetani family, by whom it was 
converted into a fortress,) which was affixed many 
centuries ago on the side of the tower next the 
Appian Way,* and still remains there; and ac- 
cordingly the vulgar name is Capo di Bove^ ** the 
head of the ox,'' in the singular — not in the plural. 
This beautiful tower rests upon a square base- 
ment, which has been despoiled of its exterior coat- 
ing, by Popes and other purloiners, but the great- 
est part of it is buried beneath the soiL The wall 
of the tower itself, the interior of which is entirely 
built of brick, is twenty feet at least m thickness ; 
and its solidity and circular form have resisted the 
assaults c^ barbarian violence. The sepulchral 
vault was below the present level of the earth, and 
k was not till the time of Paul IIL that it was 
opened, when the beautiful marble sarcophagus of 
Cecilia Metella, now in the Palazzo Famese^ was 
found in it. A golden urn, containing the ashes, is 
said to have be^i discovered at the same time ; but 
if so^ it has long since disappeared. That Cecilia 
MeteUa, for whose dust this magnificent monument 
was raised, was the daughter of Metellus, and the 
wife of Crassus, is all we know. All that the de- 
vouring tomb has not swallowed up, is an empty 
name,— the mockery of immortality on earth. It 
gives the shadow, but withholds the substance. 

* Nardini, lib. iii. cap. X 
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Her hnJbmd^ who was the richest^ and the 
meanest of the Romans, had himself ho grave. 
He perished miserably with a Roman army in the 
deserts of the East, in that nnsoccessfhl expedition 
against the Parthians, which has stamped his me- 
mory with incapacity and shame. 

llie rude battlements on the tap of the tower, 
and all the old walls and fortifications which sur- 
round it, are the work of the Oaetani fiimily, who 
long maintained their feudal warfare here. Their 
ruined church is exactly similar to the country 
churches of England at this day, and very unlike 
any that are to be seen in Italy. The remains of 
their castle will not stand a comparison with those 
of our feudal barons. 

We pursued our way along the deserted and 
grass-grown line of the Appian Way, to the spot 
where Canova has recently re-erected the broken 
fragments of the marble tomb of the Servilian fa> 
mily. Amongst the immense number of moulder- 
ing sepulchres which arrested our gaze as we pass- 
ed along, all excepting the few whose names I have 
now noticed, are unknown. 

At some little distance to the westward, on the 
waste of the Campagna, are some scattered ruins 
and walls of a singular construction, which are 
siaid to enclose the Campus Ustrinu^, the place 
where the bodies of the Plebeian dead were burn- 
ed. Those of the Patrician order were burned in 
the Campus Martins. 

We were obliged, by an engagement, to return 
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V 

to R<»ne as fast as possible, withoat being able to 
visit the Catacombs, so that I must defer giving 
you an account of them to a future day, a misfor- 
tune I conceive you will endure with laudable pa- 
tience. Adieu. 
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LETTER XXXVII. 



TOMBS.— PYRAMID OF CAIU8 CESTI US.— PROTEST- 
ANT BURYING GROUND.— MAUSOLEUM OF AU- 
GUSTUS. — NERO*8 GRAVE. — ^TORRE DI gUINTO. — 
SIEGE AND SITUATION OF VEIL — TOMB OF OTID. 

Near the Porta San Paola stands the grey py- 
ramid of Cains Cestius. Who or what he was is 
unknown. The monnmcnt that commemorates his 
death, alone tells us that he lived. From it we 
learn, that he was the contemporary of Ceesar and 
Augustus, but his name does not appear in the an^. 
nals or the literature of that eventful and enlight- 
ened period. The last struggles of expiring free- 
dom do not seem to have roused him to take a part 
to save, or to destroy. Of his wealth, and of bis 
pride, this magnificent tomb is a sufficient record ; 
but of his merits, or his virtues, no trace remains. 
The inscription only tells us he was one of the 
seven Epulones, whose office was^ to furnish, and to 
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eat the sacred banquets ofiered.to Jupiter and the 
gods.^ 

This pyramid, of more than a hundred feet in 
height) is entirely built of marble, but time has 
changed its colour^ and defaced its polish. The 
grey lichen has crept over it^ and wild evergreens 
bang from its crevices. But what it has lost in 
splendour it has gained in picturesque beauty^ and 
there are few remains of antiquity within the bounds 
of the Eternal City, that the eye rests upon with 
such unwearying admiration, as this grey pyramid. 

It stands in the ^< Prati del Populo Romano,** 
and though no longer devoted to the enjoyment of 
the living, but to the repose of the dead ; bright and 
beautiful in the first days of the year was the ver- 
dure that covered *^ the meadows of the Roman 
people.'' 

They are now the burial-place of Protestants, 
and consequently of foreigners only ; for all Italians 
must be Catholics. By.&r the greater part of the 
strangers interred here are English. Their marble 
tombstones were scattered over the green turf, and 
the^words of my native tongue engraven on these 
mute m^norials, which recorded that youth, beau* 
ty,-' rank, and talents, had here met a premature 
grave, spoke powerfully home to the heart in this 



* The feasts set before the; statues of the gods at the solemn 
Lectisternium^ (for some account tH which, see Letter xxvi.) 
were eaten by the Epulones alone ; but those annually served 
up to liiem in the Gapitol, were publicly eaten by all the Se- 
nators. 
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foreign laii4* Tb09e Wha aov l«y ittieoii86iOHft 
here^ had perhaps, like me^ visited Uiis spot m Ae 
fulness of youth md hc^ie^ sm little thinking that 
thdr grave should be added to those they sonrow-^ 
ed over. 

In one place the earth was newly turned up* It 
was the grave of one^ who, in the flowar of youths 
and the pride of fortune^ had fallen a victim tadis* 
ease^ in the very scene whither pleasure had led 
htm; and the new-laid stone, which recorded hb 
early virtues, spoke the grief of the friends and 
companions who had raised this mournful tribute 
to his memory* 

The stillness and seclusicm of the spot, the soft 
verdure of the earthy the ethereal bri^itness of the 
heavens^ the graves of yesterday at our feet, and 
the proud tomb of the Roman that died eighteen 
centuriea ago^ backed by the darik batdemeiits of 
the old walls of the ci^,*«^ were in harmony widi 
the deep repose of the scenes and the heart felt its 
melancholy beauty. 

We entered the sepulchre of Cains Ccstius, and 
dimly saw, by the light of torches^ some &ded tfpe* 
cimens of ancient painting which had once been 
beaotiiu), and we could still trace the perfection of 
Uieir design,^ in all. its Grecian tast^ and correct- 
ness. 

At the base of the pyramid stand two marble 
columns, whidi were found beneath the ground, 
and re-erected by some of the Popes. One foot, 
which is all that remains of the colocisal statue in 
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bronsEe of Caius Cesdas^ that fetmerly stood before 
bis lomb^ is now in the Muaeiim of the CapitoL 

The Mausofeam of Aognstiis was erected on the" 
banks of the Tiber in the Campus Martiii8» shaded 
with a. grove of poplavsy and adorned with two 
Egyptian Obelises. Untilthe extension of the walla 
by the Emperor Anrelian^ it was without the gate 
of the city. So great was the solidi^ of this mighty 
fiibric, that it has been triunq}hant over the attacks 
of Time, Goths, and Popes ; and its vast circumfe* 
rence is still entire^ though the upper part is a re« 
storation of modern days. The ancient reticulated 
walls, in union with these clumsy new ones, may be 
seen in the court of the Palazzo Valdombrini^ in 
the Ripetta ;* but so closely is it hemmed in with 
mean modem buildings, that this small segment of 
their immense circle is almost the only view that iH 
now to be obtained of the exterior. 

The interior was for a long time a garden, but 
late improipements have converted it into an arena 
for bull-baiting ; and the rows <^ seats raised round 
it^ something in the style of an ancient amphi- 
theatre^ are crowded in the evenings of summec 
with the modern Romans^ who, in their taste for 
blood at least, seem to resemble their ancient pre-» 
decessors. 

It is certainly Isetter to sacrifice bulls than men 
to the ferocious passions of the multitude but I 



* Tlie oommon payement of the gateway beie^ aad in many 
parts of Rome^ is of broken pieces <^ setpentine and andent 
marble ; but^ till the dirt is washed ofi^ no eye can discover it 
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fear haman natare is much the same^now as in for- 
mer ages, and that those who to-day flock to feast 
their eyes-with the dying agonies of a noble qua- 
druped^ would have seen, with the same savage ex- 
ttltation, men tear each other to pieces, or fall in 
combats with wild beasts. 

That delight so general among mankind in war 
and battles, with all their sanguinary horrors, may, 
I fear, be referred to much the same feelings $ yet, 
bad and bldody as we still are, we cannot think 
without horror^ that those Romans, whose very 
name we still venerate, instituted schools and col- 
leges to train men to murder each other, and to die 
themselves for the diversion of their fellow-crea- 
tures.* 

But^ in the vices of these proud Masters of the 
World, I am forgetting their tombs. 

Three ranges of vaults anciently ran round the 
walls: of the capacious Mausoleum of Augustus, 
which was destined for his whole race^ and that of 
his kinsmen and descendants to the remotest de- 
gree ; in short, as we should say in Scotland^ for 
his whole clan. 

We entered all that now remain of these imperial 
chambers of the dead. They are subdivided into 



' * There was a Collq^ of Gladiators on the CoeHan Hill^ 
another on the Esquiline^ another at the little town four miles 
from Rome^ on the Via Labicana^ (the ruins of which are now 
called the Cento Celle>) as appears from two inscriptions of 
the time of Commodus found there^ and preserved in the Villa 
Albani. 
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small sepulehral. cells . commuoiqiitiiig with each 
olber. In one^ said to have. conCMneil the a«^es of 
Augustus^ was a heap of charcoal. It was dust, 
equally worthy dust with that of the: cold calcula- 
ting selfish tyrant^ whose whole life was one coi^ti- 
nued masquerade of virtue*. In another division, 
where we were told, the remains of the virtuous 
Agrippina had reposed, we found acart. Her hus* 
band Germanicus, Octavia, Marcellas, Drususi 
Agrippa,, Qaius.and Luciosi Livia, Tiberius, and 
Caligula, ace said to have been buried herey — the 
best and greatesj;, the vilest and most in&oioi»3, the 
murderers and. the murdered, confounded in one 
common grave* 

What bceame of the. Sarcophagus of Augustus, 
and of all those which filled this imperial Mauso^ 
leum, is unknown. 

We left the still more magnificent Mausoleum 
of Hadrian,— its sepulchral, character having com«* 
pletely merged in that of the' Castle St Angelo^^ 
for a future visit. 

Pursuing our. tour of the Tombs, we left Rome 
by the Porta del Popolo. It was exactly at this 
gate, on the ground now occupied by the Church 
of Santa Maria del Popolo, that Nero is said to 
have been buried. A tree sprouted forth from his 
grave, in which divers demons, and other evil^is- 
posed spirits, were known to reside, and used to 
sally forth at nights, working mischief. 

But Pope Paschal II. routed this convocation, 
for he cut down the tree, and built up the church, 
and had Nero's ashes, together with all the hob- 

VOL. II. M 
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gbblinti thrown into the Tibet*, where they still lie. 
The &0t, I am credibly Mbrmed, is neodrded in 
an inscription on thie pavtement of the church, but 
I mgtected to examiile Ihis edifying docainent. 

The antiquaries of oiir days alw&ys insist upon 
knowing every thing ancient better tlmn the &&- 
eienti themselves ; yet, it seems strange that ihey 
riiottld persist in placing Nero^s tomb at the bot- 
tom of the Pineian Hill^ wbeA his own biographer 
asserts it was at the top^ ^< His ashes,'^ says Sue* 
toiiius, ^* were deposited in the nittmtimettt of the 
Donritian family^ which stands on the top of the 
bill overlooking the gardens."* He adds, what 
seems a strange proof of tenderness of feding to- 
wards tlie memory of such a niolister,-^'^ There 
were ^me who for a long time decked his tomb 
with spring and summer floweris/' 

The sepuldire vulgarly called the tomb of Nero, 
but really that of C. Vibins Marianns^ which we 
saw on our way to Rome, we had by accident vi- 
sited several times during our residence here^ so 
that we did not return to it now, but left the Via 
Cassia^ (upon which there is no other tomb worth 
notice,) after crossing the Ponte MoUe^ and took 
the road to the right, which is the ancient Flami-* 
nian way, and a deplorably bad one it is. tiow- 
ever^ we had the satisfaction of reflecting/ ^ we 
classiodly jumbled along, that we were now traver-' 
sing for the first time,*-and, as some of us hoped; 
for the last, — a road made by the defeated Flami- 

* Suetonios in Vita^ 50. 
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mm during the Punic War» and by which the ric- 
toriow Caesar advanced, after croising the Rubi- 
Goti^ tx> subjugate his country* 

On the kft of die road> ve paned one of those 
old towers, so many of which are scattered ove^the 
Gampagna^ vestiges of the dark ages of civil war- 
fiNPe» 

Our coachraan, who is an eocoeedingly oommiK 
aicativev as well as erudite personage, informed us 
it was called Torre di Qutnto, and that <* un oerio 
Qttiato, who was un' vecchio assai renomato^ lived 
at it in tempi antidki/* These tempi wUiehif beings 
Bs we wdl knew, very indefinite in their applica^ 
tioo, we asked how k>ng it was since this hero flou* 
risbed. 

'^ Chi sa ?*' says the old man, with a true Italian 
shrug ; ^< forse tre^ quattro, cinque secoli passati % 
poco piu, pooo meno> ch' importa ?"^ 

On referring to some of our cumbrous books of 
aatkittities, we found, to our infinite amusement, 
that this old Qointo^ (who lived four or five hun- 
dred years ago^) Was no less a person than Quintius 
Clncinnatus— 'from whom the wild imaginatiotis of . 
some antiquaries^ it seems, have derived the name 
of this Gothic tower — though, according to others^ 
it was only the fifth mile stone.f 

* Whoknows? It may be perhaps a vaaxyss of three w ibar 
hundred yeais a§po ; a little nu>re or a little less. What does it 
signify? 

t The situation of Cindnnatus's house and £urm hss beetk 
a fruitful 8ul]$ect ci discussion among the antiquarians. Hiay 
says it was '^ in Agio Vadcano;" bat some of these ingeniouli 
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We crossed the twt> little bridges, under tke last 
of wbich flows the Valca^believed to be the ancient 
Cremera— the scene of that disastrous battle be- 
tween the people of Veil and the Fabii, in which 
that gallant band, after having voluntarily been so 
Jong the.sole and successful defenders oC their coun- 
try in the Veian war — ^betrayed, by their too-ar- 
dent valour, into the snares of the enemy— *fell, to 
the last man, disdaining to survive their defeat. 
'These patriotic Romans remind me, in the union 
of so many of the same name and family under one 
chief, as well as in their heroic bravery, of soine of 
our Highland clans. I know you will be amused 
at my nationality, when you find 'that I cannot 
praise the Fabii without bringing in the Scotch. 

Much dispute has arisen in modem times re- 
specting the site of the ancient city 6f Veii — the 
early rival of Rome— the Latin Troy, that was 
taken after a ten years siege — the moist important 
ecHiquest of the infant republic— and which, even 
after its conquest, had so nearly made the Romans 
Veicntes, and Rome cease to be.* 

By the usual happy sagacity of antiquarians— - 



gentlemen extend the bonnds of the Vatican Ager as far as 
Veil. Others^ who are hostile to his having lived at the above- 
named Gothic Tower^ fix him in the fields between the Ri- 
petta and St Peter's, of which, by the way^ the above-named 
Palazzo Valdorabrini commands an enchanting proiqiect. 

• I need not remind the reader, that it was the influence of 
Camillus alone that prevented his countrymen from abandon- 
ing the ruins of Rome burnt by the Gauls, and establishing 
themselves at the conquered Veil, which was a larger and 
better built city. 
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who never^ by any chance, stumble upon the truth 
— ks true situation, or tomethiDg'Very near it, 
which had been conjectured, was pronounced to be* 
false, and Veii was fixed to be at CivitaCastellana, 
about 86 miles from Rome, where modem inscriph 
tions were set up, roundly asserting the fact. Not 
long after. this, Veii was removed a few miles be- 
yond. Baccano and about. twenty from Rome,' in 
consequence of a learned antiquary discovering the 
very mine by which Camillus entered the besieged 
city, and the pits through which the soldiers came 
up into the citadel ; all of which I had the. edifica- 
tion of seeing in engravings.* There was no with- 
standing this discovery of a mine, made twenty-two 
hundred years ago, backed by a long and learned* 
treatise ; and, accordingly, Veii was unanimously 
s^tled here, when, sixteen years ago, the accidental 
discovery of ancient inscriptions, sculpture, and, 
in short, the buried ruins of Veii itself, on the de- 
sert Campagna, about three miles east of La Stor- 
ta, . and thirteen north-east of Rome^ proved Veii 
to have been, exactly where they had decided it was 
not. 

We had once intended to have paid a visit to 
the spot, but desisted from our purpose on finding 
that the few excavations which the indolence of the 
proprietor had made, are now filledup, and the an- 
tiquities that hacl been found in them, conveyed to 
Rome.f 



• Vide Zanchi's Veio lUustrato^ with plates of the Cumcu- 
htt^ nade by CamilluB^ &c. 
t They may be seen in the Palaszo Giorgio, Via Babuina. 
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Frott these marbks it appean » that if Vdi was 
destroyed, it was also Kbuih hj the Romans, tar h 
was a flourishing dty in the time of Tiberius, and 
probably at a much later pmod, as a statue of that 
Emperor, and many inaoriptions^ sufficiently prove. 

But all this has nothing to do with the object of 
our present excursion, which was not to risit the 
site of Veii, but <« the Tomb of Orid/' We knew^ 
indeed, that the remains of the poet were interred 
in no classic ground-<*-that he died ia exile, the 
mysterious cause of which was never explained, at 
Tomus,* a city of Pontos, where he was buried; 
-and that consequently this could not have been his 
tomb* But there is a charm in a name even when 
we know it is unreal ; and though fancy alone has 
invested this ruined sepulchre with the title of the 
Tomb of Ovid, we entered it with feelings of inte* 
rest, unavowed perhaps even to ourselves, but 
which we certainly should not otherwise have ex- 
perienced. 

It is, however, a tomb that the poet might have 
diosen. It is overhung with rocks, from which 
ancient trees protrude their picturesque horizontal 
branches, and shade the entrance, while they seem 
to mourn over the abandoned grave. The interior 
is still adorned with some nearly obliterated vesti- 
ges of ancient painting. One small medallion, re* 
presenting a man holding a horse, is preserved in 
the Casino, or gallery of the deserted Villa Al- 

* Its nsme is now, 1 beliere, Kknria, in Bulgaria, en the 
Ister. 
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tieri» wUhiil the walk of Rome ; but I cfiiinot le^m 
wbal b^ye b^ofife qf all tl^f otbf r painti^igs wbiclii, 
at the tim^ of the discovery qf th^s sepu}cbre>* pr- 
nameip^ted its ycsiU ^nd roofs* They ^ere epgrftyecl 
by QartcJiy m^ ^^I^in^ by Bellori^ but I bfiye 
never been ab)]e eyen tp procure a sight qf the 

The Villa pf Qvid inust hfive been n^r thi# spqt» 
for i% WOA betw^n the Clau(|ian and Ftfuuininn 
Wny^f The Vill^ an<J Cr^rdens qf LiTia» auc(> 
subsequeutly, of ^Lucius Verus, were aisp near 
heret but pq repi^jpis pf them are now to be se9n4 
Al|pu( a uiile b^yopd *' tl|e To^ib of Oyic]>'' i^n^ 
si^ mflcB irqiu Btoipe^ is \he Sigca {lubra, sq often 
meptioned by Tacitus— rrthe sfiine inhere Cicero^ in 
QUe of hjs Philippics, ficcuses Mark Anthony pf ha- 



* It was not till long af\er I visitpd this sepulphre^ that I 
learnt an inscription had been found here, which proves it to 
be the Tomb of Q. Nasonius Ambrosius, one of the Ovidian 
family. 

t L. i? de Pqn^. ep. viii. y. i>4. 

^ Oi) \\\e site pf t)iese gaf dens, a gr^t many pasU of Ln.- 
cius Yerus, and one of his poUeague, Marcus Aurelius, were 
foui^d about fourteen years ago, and also a Very pretty little 
marine Venus, which may be seen gratis, and purchased for 
live fanndred giunets, at the studio of a sculptor. Via DeU^ 
Wmtvn^(^> kndiiig fnm tbe Ccarso to the Baibviiu). The busCs 
of Lfidi|S Yeryis (ire inore numerous tha.^ time of smy Qt)ier 
Empeyor ; indeed, they bear testimony to the truth of his his- 
torical character, and inform us how well he loved to multi- 
ply his own dear imoge ! Yon may read hi? history in hia 
fSMe. 
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Tiog spent a day in drunkenness at a little obscure 
pabiic house. It now bears the nearly equivalent 
name of the Grotta Rossa ; but as we understood 
there was nothing whatever to be seen at it^ and 
were nearly jolted to death, we returned home. 

On whichever side you leave Rome, the feeling 
of desertion strikes you with strange and fearful 
surprise. From a great metropolis — ^the seat of the 
most refined arts, you plunge at once into a desert. 
You know yourself to be close to a large and popu- 
lous city, yet you see no houses, no people, no 
cultivation, no signs of life; you meet no passen* 
gers on the road, or if you catch the glimpse of a 
human being, he wears the garb and aspect of a 
savage. He is clad in shaggy sheep-skins, his legs 
and feet are bare, and his dark eyes glare wildly on 
you as he crosses the waste. The incongruity of 
your own figures and equipage, in a scene like this, 
sometimes startles you ; you feel as if left alone in 
the world. At the Ponte MoUe we saw before us 
the Porta dd Popolo, and left the desert. 

I lately learnt from Cardinal ^ that in a 

vineyard near this bridge, called^ I thinks the Vig- 
na Pino, he had seen, many years ago, some fine. 
specimens of ancient painting, on the walls of i^ 
subterranean sepulchral chamber. Into this vine* 
yard^ however, we never could get access; and I 
have not been able to ascertain whether they are 
still visible, or whether, as usual, they have been 
carried away or destroyed. Not far from the Ponte 
Mollc is a spring of piineral water, strongly im- 
pregnated with carbonic acid gas, called Aqua Ace- 

7 
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tosa^ to wbich^ in extremity of Jacobitism, oar old 
friend) Mr » would needs make a pilgrim- 

age, because he had heard it bad been drank of 
by the Pretender, 
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LETTER XXXVIIL 

TOMBS.-^MAUSOLEUM OF SANTA COM8TANTIA, OR 
PRETENDED TEMPLE O^ BACCHUS. — MAUSOLEUM 
OF SANTA HELENA, OR TORRE PIGNATARRA. — 
THE CAJACOMBS AT THE CHURCH OF ST 8EBAS- 
TIANO. THE SOULS IN PURGATORY. 

From the tombs of the Augustan age, it is a 
long transition to those of Constantine. From the 
days of the firsts we pass to those of the last Em- 
peror whose reign Rome was destined to behold ; 
yet, of all who lived and died during that long in- 
terval^ no stone now tells where the remains even 
of one single individual repose. The magnificent 
Mole of Hadrian, which might seem to form a so- 
litary exception, retains not a trace of its original 
sepulchral destination. Nor is there one of the 
thousand mouldering tombs which are scattered 
over the Campagna, that can even boast a name. 

About two miles from Rome, beyond the Porta 
Pia, on the Via Nomentana^ is the Mausoleum of 
Santa Constantia, the daughter of Constantine the 
Great, which was converted into a church in ho- 
nour of that saint, in early times. It is a cir- 
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calar building, sufficiently u^y on the outside^ 
but the inside derives some beauty from a double 
range of granite columns, coupled, not in front, 
but in file; one close behind another. Instead of 
the entablature, however, small arches rest on 
die column8-*Hi barbarous combination, decisive 
of the total dedine of the art^ and never seen 
in any building previous to the reign of Consstan* 
tine. That it is the Mausoleum of his daugh- 
ter, is not denied. The inscriptions and the Sar- 
cophagus found here, the dedication of the church 
to her memory, and the testimony of history, prove 
it beyond the possibility of doubt. But it is pre^ 
tended that it was previously the Temple of Bac- 
chus, and afterwards converted into her tomb, al- 
though it is particularly recorded that Constantine 
built her tomb from the foundation-stone, (primum 
ligndem ;*) and it is christened the Temple of Bac- 
chus, in spite of all intrinsic and extrinsic evidence, 
upon the tole strength of a coarse mosaic which or- 
naments the roof of the interior arcade, represent- 
ing little Loves dancing upon grapes, and all the 
process of the vintage. But precisely the same de- 
vices are sculptured in the porphyry Sarcophagus 
of Saint Constantia. If, therefore, the one be a 
proof that the building was the temple, the other 
Au^ be a proof that the Sarcophagus was the 
Tomb of Bacchus. Some wits may choose to ima- 
-gine that the reign of this favourite deity being 
over, he was buried with divine honours; and 

* Amraian. Marcel. Hist. 
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really sucb devices would seem more appropriate 
for the monument of a Pagan Grod, than a Chris- 
tian saint.* They are said to allude to the vintage 
.of heaven ; and though I don't know what that 
means, it is certain that these^ and many other 
Bacchanalian symbols^ were common on Christian 
tombs at a much later period than the age of Con« 
stantine. They were found in the Catacombs, and 
I have seen them myself on the tomb of a Cardinal, 
in the Church of St Clement's, and on a Bishop's 
at St Lorenzo's. It is probable that they were pre* 
served rather from habit than from reasoning. 
Christianity was new^ and its sepulchral ornaments, 
as yet, uninvented ; those of Paganism were fami- 
liar ; they would mechanically recur to the head and 
hand of the sculptor^ nor o£Pend the mind that was 
accustomed to behold, and unused to reflect upon 
them. We all know how much easier it is to change 
great things than small — forms of government ra- 
ther than modes of dress— -and religions than cere- 
monies. Whatever was the cause, however, the mi- 
serable sculpture of the low ages, which continued 
to multiply the ancient classical ornaments of Pa- 
gan tombs^ even in the fifth and sixth centuries, 
permits us not to doubt of the fact ; and since the 
sole claim of this building to the title of Temple 
of Bacchus, rests upon this wretched mosaic of the 
vintage— since the same devices are sculpturied on 
the indisputable l^rcophagus of St Constantia— « 
since both works are in the miserable style of that 
age — since we have no reason to believe there ever 
was a Temple of Bacchus within many miles of 
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this spot — and^ since this edifice has no appearance 
of ever having been a temple at all^ I think we may 
safely conclude^ that it had nothing to do with Bac- 
chus, and that it is nothing more than the Mauso- 
leara of St Constantia, which unquestionably stood 
here;* and whose bones^ together with those of 
her sister Helen, and other contemporary saints, 
still repose beneath the high altar. The Sarcopha^ 
gus is now in the Sola della Croce Greca, in the 
Vatican. Some, old Pope had fixed-upon.it for his 
own remains, but luckily died before he had taken 
measures to secure it^ and his successors interred 
him in a humbler coffin. 

The neighbouring Church of Santa Agnese^ the 
adjoining Hippodrome of Constantine, and all the 
other objects of curiosity here, I shall defer men^ 
tioning till a future period; at present, I must 
carry you from the tomb of the daughter, to^that 
of the mother of Constantine the Great,^ although 
it is not in the least worth a visit, and is at least 
two miles from Rome, beyond the Porta Maggiore, 
on the ViaLabicana, the present road to Palestrina. 

In our excursion to it we overshot the mark, 
and came in view of some ruins^ widely extended 
over the waste of the Campagna^ at some distance 
from the road^ on the right. They are commonly 
called the Cento Celle, and sometimes, like those 
on the Via Latins— Roma Vecchia. They are sup- 
posed to be the remains of Sub Augusta, a little 



* Constantia corpus dektum ad urbem, et in snb urbano via 
nomentata post primum lapidem sepulchro, &c. Vide Am- 
xoian. Maroell. 
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Roman lawn» founded in the time of Constantine 
the Great.* Tiiey are, perluqiSf more interesting 
in a poetic, or sentimental, thm in an atttiqaartan 
light, for they consist of littfe more than bvoken 
walls, and unintelligible vestiges of Roman boihl- 
iogs ; bat th^ formed no inharmonious feature of 
the prospect before us, when, on descending a long 
hiUj we unexpectedly beheld a most striking com- 
bination of ruins» standing upon the wild plain <»f 
the Campagna. An ancient tower, which had once 
been a place of defence and war» and now served as 
(I sheep-fold, reared its rugged walls in the fore- 
ground. At its base, dressed in the same covering 
as his filock-^a rough sheep-skin-— a shepherd, with 
bis dog and staff lying by his side» was dozing on the 
grass, his head resting on the ruins, beneath which 
he had sheltered himself from the bleak wind. 
Through a broken arch, the light shone full on the 
woody hills of Frascati, and the Alban Mount. Be*- 
fore us, the majestic ruins of an ancient Aqueduct, 
in some parts^ two ranges of arches in height, cross*- 
ed the green valley on the left of the road— -a truly 
Roman remains of antiquity — ^marked not cmly with 
grandeur of eflfect^ but grandeur of purpose, and 
impossible, even in ruin, to be beheld without ad-^ 
miration. Far above them, as if to contrast the 
noblest works of man with the unapproachable 
grandeur of those of nature, towered the long line 

* From inscriptions found here^ however^ it is ascertained 
that there was a college of gladiators^ called the Sylvian Au- 
relian Glsdiators^ in the time of Commodus. Th^ ruins now 
remaining are, however, generally supposed to be of 'later 
date. 
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of the rugged Appcnines, pHrtioUy covered with 
snow, wbicb^ broken into masses, returned the rich 
yellow hues of the sinking sun. 

Late as it was, we stopped to examine the Tor^ 
di Schiava, the remains of an ancient buildings 
christened the Tanple of Hope,* merely because 
there was such a temple somewhere on this road, 
where people sacrificed before they went to the Tem-^ 
{de of Fortune^ at Prasneste^ t6 consult the Sortes* 

In returning, we found out the old wooden gate 
that leads to the ruined Tomb of the Empress He* 
leua. By some pnUquaries, this sepulchre of our 
good country woman'f* is supposed to occupy the site 
of the Temple of Quietes— ^not that they know any 
thing atioot the matter, or have any reason for the 
supposition ; and it is rather more certain that it is 
now called the Torre Pignatarra, and that it has 
been built with a great profusion of brick, and 
paucity of taste. A part only of its immense 
ruined circle now r^nains, but we have little to re- 
gret in its demolition. It contains a small neglected 
church, and the habitation of the priest who per* 
forms the duties. 

The immense magnificent porphyry Sarcopha^ 
gus of the Empress, which was found here^ is now 
placed in the Vattcati, along with that of Santa 
Constantia, Which it precisely resembles in the form 
aiid style of sculpture. 

We entered the Catacombs from this church. 



* Ficoroni invented this name. 

f I betieve it is the venerable Bede who asserts that she 
was bom at Winchester. 
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and walked through these narrow sepukhrat path- 
yraysy until: they were blocked up. They branch 
out in various directions, uncounted miles under 
ground, and formerly extended to those beneath 
the Church of S. Lorenzo, on one side of Rome, 
and S. Seba^timio on the other ; but the communi- 
cations have been stopped. At St Sebastias^&alone^ 
though a. few miles only are now left open,- they 
have been explored to the extent of above fifteen 
miles* Their ramifications, far and wide, may^ in 
&ct be called endless ; and their statement^- even 
at the lowest computation, would seem fabulous. 
There can be little doubt that these bewildering 
subterranean labyrinths were the work of a* long 
succession of ages, gradually formed by the ex- 
cavation of puzzolana, an immense ' quantity of 
which was used and exported for sand, mortar, and 
other purpo^s, by the Romans,* It is probable> 
too, that they served as quarries of tufo stone. 

The doctrine advanced by the priesthood, that 
they were made by the Christians for places of 
concealment unknown to the Pagans, is so mon- 
strous, as scarcely to require refutation. Their 
amazing extent is, of itself, a sufficient proof of its 
felsehood; for, even supposing it practicable, to 
have carried on such immense works, and convey- 
ed away the mountains of sand and earth excava^ 
ted in secret, would not the very fear of discovefy 



* It is thought that the ancient Roman mortar owed its pe- 
culiar hardness to the qualities of the puzzolana^ which still 
forms the hest cement in the world. 



have preTebted their tmnecpssaiy extension f Was 
it not drfeatfaig their ftry end to make theiQ on 
every sideof Rome^ and so Urge, that ibej most in- 
entidbly have been iband out ? Bat not the anremit- 
ting labours of all the Christians that ever drevr 
breath before the time of Constanl!in€^ could have 
formed the almost immeasurableextent of the Ca- 
tacombs. Stilly though it was neither in. the power 
or the poUcj of the Chfisdans to have made such 
enormous works, it is hi^y probable^ that, when* 
made^ they were used by them ibr places of ccm- 
cealment for the living, and of burial for the dead/ 
Theywere^ however, likewise used for the burial 
of Pagans^ long before there were any Christians. 
They are mentioned by Horace and^ I am told^ 
by Festus and Pompeius, under the name of Puti- 
ouli, in which infants— whose bodies were never 
barnt^*-^were interred; and also such adults of 
the lower orders as were too poor to affi)td the ex« 
pences of iuneral piles^ and too respectable to have 
their remains thrbwn out upon the Campus Es- 
quilinus. 

. We had long meditated a dekcent into the cata* 
combs, and at last contrived to put it into execu- 
tion. 

Imagine us, then, assembled in the Church of St 
Sebastian's, on the point of penetrating into these 
long and almost interminable cemeteries, summon- 
ing up all our courage to encounter their mysteri- 
ous terrors, and prepared for every possible com- 

* Pliny, lib. vtL c. 54, Rnd Juvenal, sat. xy. 
VOL. II. N 
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bibation of gloom and horror amidst tlie chilling' 
damps of these ancient receptacles of the dead. 
We descended a dark narrow, staircase^ each bear- 
ing a lighted taper, and at the bottom entei^ upon 
the sepulchral labyrihth, the low and crumbling 
roof above our heads almost threatantng to crush 
JIS9 and the rock on eidier side filled with cavities 
for corpses. . .... 

The way was so narrow as only to admit a single 
person, so.that we proceieded one after another in 
a long line, the echo of our footsteps sounding hea*- 
vily on the.ear, and the lights borne by each, the 
datk military cloaks in which the gentlemen had 
• wrapped, themselves, the white waving garmenia of 
tlie ladies,. and the long sable robes of the attend- 
' ant servants of the churchy forming altogether such 
a striking procession through these subterraneous 
sepulchres, that I could not help observing we want- 
ed nothing but the figure of Death at bur head, to- 
be taken for a company of ghosts. ; 

The cavities.for the dead arc hollowed outhbri*' 
2ontalIy in the soft puzzolana rock^ three or four 
tiersi^ one above another. To my great surprise^ 
every one of them was empty ; not a bone was any 
where to be seen ; they had all been carried. ofl^* 
we were told, as precious relics. But almost all 
the cavities seemed to be for children; few^ cer- 
tainly^ were large enough to contain a man of or« 
diuary size ; so that, if really all filled with Chris- 
tian martyrs, as the clergy say, they must for the 
most part have been babes, and a very small pro*^ 
portion could have arrived at years of discretion. 
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The extraordinary predominance of these cavities, 
the ordinary size of an infimt's grave^ is of itself a 
sixffident corroboration of the fact already alladed 
to» that the cataccnubswere used as {idaoes of burial 
for Pagan children ; and if you consult a few mo- 
derate sized folios, out of the many that have been 
written on the catacombs, you will find, that tombs 
of heathens of all sizes have beeataken'out of them> 
But be they heathen or heretic, it makes no di£> 
ferenc^— oil go for saints that are found here, and 
not a bone of one of them is now to be seen through 
the whole extent of the catacombs. Having once 
been declared to be the precious relics of tlie mar- 
tyrs, they have been collected, laid up for me, and 
(sported all over the Christian world. A cardinal 
has the management of this lucrative traffic; and it 
is certainly !a comfortable thing to know, that while 
the 'virtue of these bones fortifies the souls of the 
faitbfuK abroad, the sale of them fills the pockets of 
ihe priesthood at home. . There are sage people 
.who think,, that, like the widow's cruise of oil, the 
store will prove inexhaustible, always answering to 
the demand* 

. At. the bottom of the staircase^ before we re- 
ascended to upper day, we went into a square cha^ 
pel hollowed out of the rock, where the early Chris- 
tians, who were concealed in these labyrinths, we 
were told, offered up their orisons. The altar- is 
decorated by a highly extolled bust of St Sebastian 

*- Roma Sacra Martinelli> Sec, Sec 
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by Bernini, chahtcterisedy I thought, by a fall 
share of his usual affectation, exaggeration, and 
absence of truth and nature. Service is still per* 
formed here once a^year for the souls of the ble8s«> 
^ martyrs. 

We met with none of the horrors which the re** 
Jation of others had taught us to anticipate, nor 
even the cold and damp» which we had dreaded 
the most of all 

The catacombs of Rome aie, however, -far infe« 
rior in grandeur to those of Naples, whose spacious 
galleries and lofty halls, tier above tier, buried in 
the earth, and teqanted by the dead, powerfully 
affect, the imagination. 

In the hands of a poet, or a man of genius, what 
potent engines they might prove of horror and su*- 
blimity I What scenes of deep awakening interest, 
terror and pity, might be conjured up within these 
mysterious chambers ! But our greatest living poet 
has been there, and Cbilde Harold may possibly 
bury himself within them, to scoff in bitterness at 
4he frailties and sorrows of mortality, or people the 
unexplored labyrinths of death with these mysteri^ 
ons images of despair and guilt that obey the spell 
of his dark and powerful .genius.* 

The Church of S. Sebastian is one of the seven 
basilica of Rome that pilgrims visit to obtain '*ab» 
solution and remission of their sins.'' . BiH here 



• * Written dimng LrfHrd-Byrcm's short visit to Rome^ «fid 
be&re the Fourth Canto of Childe Harolde was composed. 



were we, a parcel of poor faerelics, who had ¥isitedt 
these holy shrines in Yain/-i->for our $ins» unabsoU; 
ved, still Muck by us. Before we left liie Gbur«^b|i 
one of its retainer^ begged of u8-«-«'^ For the hialy 
sods in purgatory/' upon which your friend 
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insisted upon knowing what good money could 
do them there. The man reluctantly r^lied^ thai 
the money was given to say masses for them, and 
that these masses shortened the period of their pur- 
gation. 

** What rascals these priests must be, if they 
know their masses will release the poor souls that 
are broiling in the flames, and yet they won^t say 
them without being paid for it ! Is that what they 
call Christian charity, I wonder ?' 

The man pitching on his last word^ only replied 
by recommencing his accustomed whine of *^ Ca* 
ritiL Signor^ ! par le Anime Sante in Purgatorio I 
CaritJi V &c. &c. 

Mr ■ then shewing him a piastre,* asked^ 

with great apparent seriousness and simplicity, how 
many souls that would take out of purgatory. The 
man^ evidently half enraged, but unwilling to lose 
the money, declared he could not safely take upon 
him to say how many souls it would deliver from 
the flames^ but he could aver that it would do much 
towards furthering the liberation of some of them. 

Mr i— — then began to bargain with him for 
the number of masses that were to be said for it; 

* A crown-piece. 
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* 

and having cheapened them iroia one, which he at 
first proposed, to four, he gave him the piece of 
money for the^< Anime Sante^" and.went away. 

. Such a conversation in such a place a century or 
two ago, I imagine, might have got our friend into 
a hotter situation in this world, than the ^ Anime 
Sante" occupy in the other. 
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LETTER XXXIX. 



UNDE6CR1BED REMAINS OF ANTIQUITY IN THE TI- 

CINITY OF ROME, ON THE VIA APPIA ^FOUNTAIN 

OF THE NTMPH EOEEIA — ^ANCIENT TEMPLBf OB 
CHURCH OF ST URBAN-*T£MPL£ OF VIRTUE AND 
HONOUR—- TEMPLE OF REDICULUS— RUINS OF A 
ROMAN VILLA. 



The principal antiquities of Rome we have now 
described perhaps at too great length ; but it is dif- 
ficult to turn our eyes from the fallen relics of ages 
of glory, and monuments of grandeur, such as the 
earth can witness no more. In the wilderness that 
surrounds Rome, there are still some scattered re* 
mains that we must yet visit; and, amongst these, 
none is more interesting than the Fountain of the 
Nymph Egeria. It is more than a mile out of Rome^ 
along the Via Appia, and you may easily include it 
in your visit to the Circus of Caracalla, and the 
Tomb of Cecilia Metella. A little beyond the Por- 
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ta San Sebastianoi you cross the Almone, (AJmo») 
a small stream which gushes out from the left side 
of the road, and is now generally known by the 
name of the Marrana. It is composed of the wa- 
ters of the Fountain of Egeria, and also of the re- 
puted Crabra, which is celebrated in Cicero's Let* 
ters* Its course, as Ovid remarks, is singularly 
short, being after a few miles lost in the Tiber.* In 
ancient time% the Almo Was renowned for its me- 
dicinal and purifying properties. The cattle were 
brought to its banks to be healed of their diseases $ 
and, apparently, its virtues applied not only to 
brutes, but to deities, for it was the custom for the 
priests of Cybele, every year, on a certain day in 
apring, to biing the sacred image of that goddess^ 
which was.no other than a piece of black basalt, 
from her temple on the Palatine, and wash it in 
this water ; and it is a curious proof of the intro- 
duction of Pagan usages into Christianity, that, 
till within these few years back, an image of our 
Saviour was annually brought from the Church of 
&mta Ma.rtina, in the Forum, and washed in this 
tttvam. 

The image of Cybele was the famous Simulai- 
crum.*4hat sacred stone which fell from heaven 
npoa Phrygia*— ^d was sent for in solemn depn* 
talioii by tlie Romans during the second Punic 
War, when the prophecy of the SybiUine books d^ 
dared, that ^ the £xreign invaders of Italy should 

— ■■ ■! ■■■■■■ ill I ■ I I ^^^mmmmmmmm^'mmiti i ■ ■ ■ ■ m^^^-^^mmmm^mm^tm^ 

* Cursus iHe brevisstmus Afano. 
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be chrnren out of itf if Cybde, the motlier of the 
gods» was brought from P^sfiiniUi in Phrygia, to 
Rome/'* Sof luEficnlapius appeared in the shape 
of a serpent^ Cybele arrived in that of a stone. 
A Scipio^ (the couttn of Africanns,) *'^ the most 
virtuous man in &ome^" was chosen to receive her ; 
and U was oh this occasion that the Vestal Claudia 
miraculously vindicated her aspersed honour, by 
towing the vessel fraught with the precious burden, 
(immoveable to others,) by her girdle, up the Ti* 
ber^ to Rome.f 

A short drive, along a very narrow lan^ and 
bad road, conducted us to a little green valley, 
covered with a carpet of soft tiirf^ and shaded by 
a few scattered old trees. The grotto of Egeria 
is hollowed out in the steep side of the bank, in 
a long and deep recess, or gallery, with a vaulted 
roo^ and niches at the sides for statues. At the 
top reclines a mutilated marble statue, not of the 
nym{>h, but of a river god, from which flows the 
most delicious water I ever tasted. The sides of 
the grotto are overhung with the beautiful Ca- 
pillaire plant, that loves to grow on rocks that 
drink the water drop. This spot, though much 
more beautiful in painting than in reality, is^ how- 
evert highly interesting, and it is now abandoned 



• Videlivy, Dee. iu. 1. S8. c.46. 
t Ab anoieBt bas relief in tbe Vatican Library^ and ano- 
ther in the CapitaJ* represent this fiunous Pagan miracle. 
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to a solitude as profound as when Numa first scHi^t 
its enchanted glade. 

That it is really the haunt of the fabled, or mor- 
tal nymph, whom he loved to visit, and whose 
councils, in these secret shades, poured wisdom, on 
his soul— who is there that would not wish to be- 
lieve ? But this gratification is denied us, merely, 
it seems, because some careless expressions in Ju- 
venal and Ovid have induced some antiquaries to 
conclude, that the Fountain of Egeria must have 
been on the other side of the Via Appia-»rthough I 
am sure no valley nor fountain can there be found, 
that the most antiquarian imagination can assign 
for the abode of the nymph. But these leiumed 
men are certainly not of the description of those 
that 



give to empty nothing 



A local habitation and a naine." 



Their labour is to destroy them ; and they have 
effectually taken from this spot every charm of re* 
membrance^ by pronouncing it to be the Nymph- 
leum of some Roman villa. A NymphaBum was a 
luxury known only in such climates as these. It 
was a place of retirement, and coolness, and delight* 
in the heats of summer. It was a vaulted grotto, 
generally sunk in a hill-side, open only at the 
mouth, like a cave, and filled with fountains, and 
fresh flowing waters, and embellished with statues 
of Nymphs and Naiades. It must be owned that 
this answers to the description, and accords etactiy, 
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though on a Btnallel' scale, with the remains of the 
Njrmphfleum of Domitiani at the Lake Albano. 

On the hill, above is a temple, metamorphosed 
into a charch, and dedicated to Saint Urban the 
Eighth. ' It is built, of brick, with a portico of four 
noble Corinthian columns of white marble, more 
than half enveloped in the modern and ruinous 
wall built across the intercolumniations which form 
the front of the church. 

' From the grove which surrounds it, and from its 
situation above the fountain, it was once supposed 
to be the Temple of the Muses ; but a votive altar^ 
which was unluckily dug up in the area before the 
temple, with a mystic serpent twined round it, and. 
the name of a priest of Bacchus inscribed upon it, 
has given rise to the belief that it was the Temple 
of Bacchus. Be this as it may, the shrine of the 
deified Pope seems as deserted. now as that of the 
Pagan god—- whoever he might be. The fane is 
shut up, and abandoned to ruin* A countryman 
opened the door for us, and we examined this said 
altar, which is standing in. what was the ancient 
portico of the temple. All.the learned of the party 
were unanimously convinced that the altar was an. 
altar, and the temple a Temple of Bacchus. Some 
stupid old antiquarian once pretended this was the 
Temple of Virtue and Honour, which was built by 
Marcellus, near the ancient Porta Capena ; there- 
fore its site must be within the present extended 
circle of the walls, not a mile and a half beyond it. 
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Beiidcff Hub is a sing^ temple-Jdiat was a donhk 
one-— to oontiiTedy that there was no way to the 
Tcnple of Honour bat through that of Yirtoe.* 

The windowf of this temple are proDonnced to 
be modem. The bnilduig is suj^KMed, by Fin- 
nesiy to be of rq>ublican origin^ but restored in the 
age of the Antonines. The fiict is^ they know no- 
thing about it. 

We vainly tried to decypher an obliterated in- 
scriplicm— fiiucied we could trace the pattern of the 
stncco ornaments that had once adorned the loof 
-•^made an unsuccessful attempt to penetrate to the 
Ciypt beneath^ and bought an antique marble vase 
&r ten pence.f 

We descended the bill again to the Fountain of 
the Nymph, and returned down a little green val- 
ley, where we stopped to examine a little brick 
building, ghUy decorated with Corinthian pilasters^- 
of red and yellow brick, known by the name of the 
Temple of the God Rediculus. 

That a temple was raised to the God Redi- 
culus, on account of that deity's merit in having 
procured Hannibars retreat without besieging 
Rome, on the very spot where he persuaded him to 
turn back^f and that this temple was beyond the 
Porta Capena, two miles on the Appian Way,§ we 



« Plutarch's Lifb of Maroellus. f Two Pauls. 

t FestuB V. KedioolL § Ptitiy, lib. x. c 43. 



have high authority to prove. But^ unluckily, the 
same authority proves that the said temple was on 
the right side of the road, and this litde building is 
on the left — ergOy this is not the Temple of Redi- 
culus. 

If it had, it certainly would have been a pqor 
return for so great a favour. The Romans never 
had a better friend than Rediculus, when he per- 
suaded Hannibal, on account of a shower of hail,^ 
to retreat from Rome. It is well known, however, 
that one circumstance^ which struck the Carthagi'^ 
niali with despair of taking the city^ was^ the in- 
tdligence that an army had marched out of one 
gate for Spain, while he was Ijring before another. 
I rather wonder, that he, who was such an adept at 
stratagem himself, never suspected that this might 
be done purposely to deceive him^ and^ above all, 
that he swallowed so easily the story told him by a 
prisoner, of the ground on which he was encamp^ 
ed being sold on that very day in Rome, at its full 
value* He certainly took rather a childish and im-^ 
potent method of revenge, by proclaiming in his 
caitip an auction of the banker's shops in the Ro- 
man Forum, and then marching back into Cam- 
pania, from whence, it would seem, he had come 
purely to do this feat. 

Hannibal's encampment; as^ I believe, I men- 
tioned before, was on the Anio. The temple that. 



♦ Livy, Dec. 3. lib. xxvi. c. 10, U. 
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commemorated his retreat was on the Via Appia** 
a considerable distance from it. He most there- 
fore hare marched with his armj there, when the 
storm overtook him which drove him to his en- 
trenchments, declaring ^ that he was some^mes 
deprived of the will^ and sometimes of the power 
to take Rome." 

As for this little building, which is on the wrong 
side of the road, and, notwithstanding^ bears the 
name of the Temple of Rediculus-«-the antiquaries 
will not allow it to be a Temple at all, because it had 
windows, and had not a portico ; but they say it 
might have been an Edicola, because the rules with 
respect to buUding temples, did not apply to these 
small places of worship ; and that, in short, it must 
have been an Edicola, because it could have been 
nothing else^-^but what Edicola they cannot say. 
The windows disqualify it for a tomb, or else it 
would have been accounted one. 

Be it what it may, it is really a curiosity of its 
kind. It is so tiny, so gay, so fragile-looking, and 
so' like a toy, that we can scarcely believe that it 
has stood seventeen or eighteen centuries; yet the 
beauty of the brick*work proves its high antiquity. 
It can scarcely be of later date than the reigns i)i 
of the first Caesars— -certainly not than the age of 
the Antonincs. 



• Rediculi &Dum extra portam Capenam fuit quia acddena 
ad urbem Hannibal ex eo loco redievit quibusdam pertoritus 
visug." — Festus v. Rediciili. 



' Instead of returning immediately to Rome, we 
turned off opposite the little Cluirch of Doroine 
quo Vadis, and crossed the Campagna to the west- 
ward » in search of a spot lyheresome mosaic pare* 
ments were discovered about a fortnight ago. 

A shepherd accidentally paring off a turf, be- 
held beneath it a piece of mosaic* This gave rise 
to farther examination, and seven mosaic pave- 
ments were brought to light, which had Iain un- 
suspected, within a few inches of the surface, for a 
long succession of ages. 

What treasures may yet be buried beneath the 
wide unbroken turf of the Campagna, and may be 
destined to lie unseen for ages to come ! 

These rooms have evidently belonged to a Roman 
villa— some magnificent villa of the Interamna.* 
They are very small— about the size of those at 
Pompeii. Ulysses bound to the mast, and the 
Syrens, half-birds half- women, singing to allure 
him to their toils, are represented in one of them. 
Another is considerably deeper than the rest; and 
on the walls of the room to which it belongs^ which 
are still standing, some female figures are painted, 
with the hateful names of Pasiphas, Leucothse, 
Scylla, and Canace, inscribed beneath them ; but 
the colouring is faded, and the outline only indis- 
tinctly visible. 

Broken fragments of statues and vases, ancient 
marbles, tubes of terra cotta, belonging to the hot 

* Cic. Ora. pro t. Ann. Milo. 
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bathsy and a thoasand non^descript veistiges of a 
once magnificent habitation, newly dug up^ were 
scattered about. It was strange to see these pic* 
tared mosaic pavements, framed in the green sod, 
and these shattered remains of beauty and luxury 
lying in this desolate waste. 
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l^ETtER XL. 

Remains of antiquity on the via latina— 

TEMPLE OF FORTUNA MULIEBftl&^-RUINS OF RO- 
MA TEtiCHIA. 

We left Rome by the Porta San Oiovaniiiy to 
visit the Temple of Fortuna Muliebris, which was 
erected on the Via Latina, (the .modern road to 
Frasca^i,) in commemoration of the eventful day 
when the prayers and tears of a wife and mother 
aveited the avowed vengeance of Coriolanus, and 
saved Rome. For this, the ** Fortune of Woman" 
was ever afterwards worshipped amongst the Ro- 
mans, and a medal, bearing on its reverse the 
.flSdicola of Fortuna Muliebris, proves that it was 
rebuilt by Faustina the Younger, the wife of Mar- 
cus Aurelius. The present road is a little to the 
right of the Via Latina^ the ancient line of which 
may be traced on the left by a row of ruined tombs, 
crossing the green Campagna. One of them is in 
high preservation, and beautifully built of deep red- 
coloured bricks, ornamented with brick pilasters, 
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and capitals supporting a rich cornice. It stands 
upon a basement paved with mosaic The entrance^ 
though fronting the present road, was behind the 
ancient road, which was invariably the case with 
sepulchres. Higher up the same hill, and nearly 
at the top, stands a similar edifice, built of brick, 
and adorned with brick pilasters, supposed to be 
the .^klicola of Fortuna Muliebris. It has several 
small windows ill die limpet apattment, and the 
entrance fronts exactly towards Rome. It has been 
ascertained, by measurement, to be four miles from 
the ancient Porta Latiiia, oil the Ccelian HiA ; and 
thougli Livy* says, thatlCbriol'anus's camp was five 
miles from Rome, he probably coihputed it from 
the Milliarium Aureum, the gilt column erected 
% , A^gusliilkd in the Fok'utit, on winch ail the dis- 
isaao^fStiiegteat l^ads were marked) whidi imist 
be a mile from the aticient sgite. f 

For onoe^ therefore!, 'we may be peniiilted to ilti- 
df^lge the h0pe^ thkt we stand en the vdry spot 
where Veturia and Yolamni«) at the bead of the 
Roman Inatrons^ implored the pity of the klciemed 
ediqucror)-*-wheile love for bis SmAy triufiip h e d 
over hatred to hts couatcy^ and the sacked voice «f 
nature silbdued the dietaites of revenue* 

This little tiEsmple is pl'eoisely of the salmecoihi 
structioQ, stylei and taste, even to the v^ry eolonr 
df the brides, as the tonb I have mentioned farther 
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• Livy, 1. ii. c. 39, 40. 

t The miles were, howeveir, always reckoned from the gates 
«r the city. Dio. hl>.8. 



doi^n the biili nearer Rome, from whicb ttkHfferfe 
only in having lyindowa ; iiQd it retemfaies^ in parity 
inspect) the little bmlding we vi^ted ymtenaday^ 
oaiied the Temple of .Rec}icohi8« Apparentfy:, they 
are all works of the same Ago, which, if w» aUov 
this to be the iElidieohi of Eortuna Muliebns» must 
be that of Marcus Aurelius, aldioagb, judging 
fixMQ tfaehr appearuiice only^ I 8hoiildli»re nfinred 
them to an earlier period of the Empire. 

This lintle temple commands a most atrihing 
view of the broken arches oftheOaudian and Marr 
oiaA Aqiiediioto, sttetehiog ^ver Ae ^^esevted plain. 

On the right, Ase the ruins of Roma VeoehiJ^ fin: 
such is the name gmsn to tibe fiemains cf a snail 
Roman town, whose aneiant name is miknown:^ 
It is generally bdievied th^t a TiUa of the Empenat 
Gallienvs stood iiere, and that a part at least 43F 
these ruins bdonged to it. 

Weecossed the Fraseati voad, and aiittle <riaw- 
let whidi runs by th& side of it, aiod walked abbalt 
a quarter of a SMlfe aver the Gampogsia, to visit 
these vestiges of aancieat habitations left in libe de- 
sort. Tb^ consist of a considerable extent .cf 
nimed and roofless, but still lofty, brick buildings, 
one of whieh has three Imrge windows in fronts and, 
in the inside, three nidnes for statues. ItmayJiave 
been the basilica of this little town. In another 
place, we observed two ranges of covered arches, 
supporting a vaulted and stuccoed roof^ which may 



* But not unconjectured. It has been called Pagus Lemo-* 
nius^ but we can have no certainty. 
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have beoi a Piscina, or reservoir of water. An-^ 
otber min has eridendy been oonverted into a for- 
tification daring the times o£ feudal war&re ;- and 
the mean dnmsy building of tbe low a£;es is erected 
upon the mason-work of the Roman walls. No re- 
mains of temples or theatres can be traced — no- 
thing distinct can be seen or understood amidst 
these confused remains^ and the mind turns away 
from their contemplation at last, perplexed and 
dissatisfied, unable to dear up the obscurity which 
time has thrown over them. 

But though the name of this mined Roman 
town, and the period of its destruction, are unde- 
termined, one impression forces itself on the mind 
in surveying its remains — that its min has not been 
the result of slow decay, or gradual destruction, 
but sudden and totals — the work of a day (^ blood 
and violence. These walls seem to bear record of 
the time when a l^ion of remorseless barbarians 
filled these grass^grown streets, sacked the empty 
haUs and silent dwellings, and put their defenceless 
inhabitants to the sword. This may be fancy, but 
in these ruined habitations, and in the mystery 
which involves their history and their fate, there Js 
something which does not address itself in vain 
either to the heart or the imagination. 
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LETTER XLI. 



ST JOHN LAT£RAN« 



D££p 18 the fall &om Imperial to Papal Rome. 
We descend through long ages of still increasing 
barbarism, till we reach the lowest abyss of degra- 
dation and misery. From the noonday of Roman 
glory, of arts and literature, we fall into the dark- 
ness of ignorance— the midnight of taste. From 
the antiquities of Roman days^ we must now reluc- 
tantly turn to the vestiges of those times which have 
been justly and emphatically styled the dark ages ; 
for the light of learning, and science, and civiliza- 
tion, was then totally obscured. Reason and re- 
finement were fled— -Brutal forces lawless tyranny, 
and slavish superstition, reigned over the world ; 
and what memorials can ages such as these have 
left, that we should love to look upon ? 

Alike uninteresting in themselves, and in all the 
recollections they awaken, I am sure. I shall antici- 
^pate your wishes by hastening over these monu- 
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meDts of meanness and d^radation as rapidly as 
possible. 

" Non raglQiiiain di lor^ ma guarda e passa." 

They chiefly consist of Basilicas, but their num- 
ber is appalling. The ancient churches received 
this name from being generally formed out of Ra- 
man Basilicae, or Halls of Justice, and from being 
always built neirl^ t>n thk liitoe plan. The Tri- 
bune, at the upper part of the buildings—the seat 
of the judge,— received the altar ; and throughout 
Italy to this day^ it retains the name and the form. 

Many of the old churches of Rome are still call- 
ed Basilica ; but that title properly belongs to the 
BmHIcA pdt e&cbellenoe^-^hb Sereti Basilica, — 
whkh potsesn the iavaluoble prif Hcge of aooording 
mx Aoiisatid yelirs indulgelioe to the penitent m4io 
•shall visit in one day their designated skrinos and 
altai^s. 

These toe St Peter^s^ St John Lateran's, Santa 
Matiia Maggiore's^ S. Paola fuons le mnrii, Santa 
Croce in Gterusideinnie, & Sebastiatio^ and S« Lo- 

ColAattintin« tras the grand bttilddr of these holy 
erections. At the pmyer of the female saints of bis 
famil}^ 1^ founded Bauiica upon Basilica; and, 
eareltess of the fate of the €ixy he had Iresdved to 
deserti and tb^ splendouar of whkh he longed to 
eclipse, he peniritted the pkws aeal of the Chris- 
tians to pun down Ae superb tempkt, and tear 
away the nobte cohanns and porticos, thai had 
sMtered the fidbc gods of PagaoMB. There nnot 
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^6119^ wilj^ tl^ spo^li ^f Iiapemt Home. 

li, i% HQW fifi^^M hundred yenfa f ifioe CoastoiiA 
t^jb^ fewded th^ Ba^iliea of St Jobn Laterao, 
igd^Qlh. diivtog iSMH^ smoeeeding ages» maintained) 
it#raQ]s: i^lhdlPQtb^r cf churobe% and tbe head 
of the Christian world, until k waa dispkoed hj ita 
ambil&^a. ri¥al^ Si Patev^s. 

Ift aaeoiA ti> have d^imd the name of Lateoan 
from, a Pagan, aouvoo^ ey^ firoQi Plaatius Latem- 
nu8^ the leader of the first uid nn^uecessful oonspi-- 
racy against Hem^f whose magnifiecnl housef was- 
Qonfiaealed with the rest of his property. * '< This 
house^" says Nardmi^ ^^ Gonstantine gave Pope St 
Sylvester foi* his palape." That »ay be ; but I 
must beife Qbserve, by the W8y» that it is pomaioii 
tp call many of these worthies Popes, now they ^T^ 
defunctt who never were saluted with the title, or 
^ea beard of it while alive ; iM^d oertaioly Popes 
ifereipihnown until mfuay centuries after good St 
Sylvester had flQurififaed4 

CoaataQtine,. however, as they say, gave to him 
and to his suoces9Qi», the Bishc^ of Rome, the 



• Tacitus, Ann. 15. 

t Jnyenal calls it '* Egregias Lateranorum." Sat. 10. 

j: In the modern acceptation of the woid they were un« 
l^owB. Tbe Jl9lisn nmne fir tilie Pope (Pspa) merely means 
fstber ; and I need spircely observe^ that ithe tide 19 to ^)^& 
day common to all the Priests of th^ Greek Chijjrch. Iiji Sftr 
dent time^ tJij^-Bishops of Rome had no distinguishipg appel- 
lation, and ^er^ looked up to by the rest, not as a mattet of 
ii^> Imt ftom voluntary respeott . ' 
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honse of the Romm Pfttriot for their Episcopal 
palace ; bat it does not appear, as has sometamea 
been asserted^ that it had ever been his own resi- 
dence. Marcus Aurelias, indeed, was certainly 
brought up in a house (the Domua Viri) near this, 
and he always preserved a strong affection for the 
home of his boyish days. 

His equestrian statue in bronse, now at the Ca- 
pitoV was found at this spot, and by some is sup- 
posed to have originally adorned it, though, ac- 
cording to others, it was only rdnoved here in mo- 
dern times by the.Tribune Rienzi, at whose coro- 
nation^ unfailing rivers of wine flowed from the 
brazen nostrils of the noble horse. 

Contiguous to the Palace, Constantine built the 
Basilica ; but all his erections have long since dis* 
appeared.. It has been burnt down^ and built up, 
and enlarged, and improved, and new-fronted, so 
many different ways, and at so many different times, 
and embellished by so many difierent Popes, that, 
take it as a whole, it is one of the largest and ngli-<^ 
est churches you can see any where. Its southern 
elevation is, however, imposing, notwithstafoding 
its load of ornaments, and its glaring defects. As 
a proof of the taste which has beautified its inte- 
rior, I need only mention, that Borromini, the last 
architect who improved it, built up the imdent co- 
lumns of oriental granite that supported the great 
nave^ in his huge white-washed buttresses. I could 
not but mourn, as I contemplated them, over the 
loss of the imprisoned granite columns within, and 
the waste of marble in tb^ iincoiith oolocisal statuea 
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of die aposllet without^— one of which, like a watch^ 
man in his booc, is placed in every buttress. 

The high allar carries above it a hage tower, 
intended, I was assured, for ornament — ihan which, 
nothing can be more frightful. In a semi-circular 
aoat of gallery which runs behind the upper end of 
the dmrch, there is, at one end, an altar decorated 
with four ancient columns of gilt bronze, said to be 
the identical columns made by Augustus from the 
rostra of the ships taken in the battle of Actinm, 
and dedicated by Domitian on the Capitol. So, at 
least, Marliano asserts^ without assigning any proof. 
However, the fact seems assumed by various«con« 
temporary writers, as if of adcnowledged truth ; 
and, probably, they knew them at least to have 
been brought from the Capitol. At aU events, 
diey are unquestionably ancient columns; and, I 
• believe, the only ancient columns of bronze in the 
worUL At the other extremity of this gallery, on 
each side of the organ, are two magnificent ancient 
ookimns of giallo antico, one of which was taken 
from the Arch of Constantine by Clement XIL who 
rqalaced it with one of white marble. 

The Corsini chapel in this diurch, in the unri- 
valled beauty and splendour of the ancient marbles 
which line its walls, the columns which sustain its 
rich frieze of sculptured bronze, the gilding which 
emblazons its dome, the polished marbles of its va- 
ric^ted pavement, the predcnis stones whidi gem 
ite.altars^ and the prodigalily of magnificence that 
enshrines the tombs of its Popes — far surpasses all 
that a transalpine hacy could conceive. It is built 
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in tba fgrpn of tb9 Gi^oumk tail^lheq^ui with* 
drawn from itA pcriinpii top unobtrastva arcbkac^ 
tMi^ by tbe splendour of its d0coralion> whidi is, 
however, remarkAbly chaale. 

Tbe beandful porphyry Saroqdiagufl, in one of 
the tpmbs wbifih now contains the remaina of Cle- 
9i^t XU. is calkd the urn of Marcus Agrippa, 
because found in the portico of the Pantheon^ al* 
tbwgh this very cirQumstance affords a strong pto- 
sumption that it was not his ; because, in the first 
plages Pag^n temples were never used for places of 
interment ; and} in the seoondy there ean be Uttle 
doubtt that Agrippa was buried in the megnifioent 
9iAHSP)eum of bis fiitheminJaw. 

In all probabiUty» this sarcophagus has bemi 
pl<u?ed iu th^ Pantbiaon in recent ages, since the 
qst^blishment of Cbristimity ; and it is unquestioun 
abiy ope of tbe many thousand mknown sarpi^bagi 
of ancient Rome< 

Just as we were leaving the Church of St John 
Laterauj I observed some banners banging up, 
something like those suspended in Westminster 
Abbey at the installation of the Koigfats of the 
Garter j but, on inquiry, I found these beloBged 
to a batch of saints that the present Pope had can 
noniaed here a few years ago, nU at once. Com,, 
mon Princes make Dukes or Lords, mere earthly 
upbiJityi but tbePope makes the nobility of heaven. 
Instead of Knights, he dubs a few Saints. 

In the portico of this church stands a wretehed 
statue of Constantine> found in his baths, which 
may be taken as a lair speciinen of t^ art duHag 
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his teiffBkf m we majr rappoae the groileBl; tddll 
yroold be coEerted on 4he ^liitiie of tJbe Emperor, 
and k exhiUts an unqaastionable proof of its tot^l 
degeneraisy. 

A stSI more hidcons statue of Henry IV. of 
Franeey graces one of the many &ces of this chimin 
aad osmwfa no fiMrounible impression of the adr 
vancement of the arts at that period. 

This is one of the Basilicas which has a hdy 
door, but it has alsp a Pagan gate^ whioh is a modi 
more interesting object to the eyes of heretics. It 
is supposed to have formerly been die entrance to 
ik Roman, as no\^ to a Christian Basilica, for it was 
brought from the old Chnrch of 8. Adriano in the 
ForoiQ, which enjoys the reputation of being the 
remains of the Basilica €if Paulus JEmHius. There 
is no doubt, that the gate is ancient-^«id very lit- 
tle, that it is not of that early date. It is of bronze. 
The stars were stuck upon it by Alexander VII. 
The rest is antique. Some of its ornamental parts 
have been wantonly broken off since Lhavie been 
at Rome. 

I am credibly informed, that a Utde chapel, down 
die green avenue within the walls near this eharcb, 
is buik upon ^Jievery spot where St John the Evan- 
gelist was boiled in a huge cauldron of oil ; a pro- 
cess, which, as is well known, had in his case a 
mudb more beneficial effect than when tried upon 
old JasoD ; for he (St John) lived afterwands to 
such an age, that it almost seemed, in ^ood earr 
nest^ to have renewed bis youth. 
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Thk churchy ias well as almost every oiber of any 
consideriAtion in Rome^ abounds in valuable relics. 
For^ partly from being the scene of most of the 
principal martyrdoms, and partly from St Hdena's 
pious care in forwarding ship^loads of relibs from 
the Holy Land,— H10 place is so well stocked with 
these spiritual treasures as Rome, It sometimes 
happened, indeed, that all the cargoes sent by the 
Empress did- not arrive at their just place of desti- 
nation ; for instance, one day, a horse employed 
in drawii^ a waggon*load of them, turned restive, 
and kicked so manfully, that its kicking was ma- 
nifestly a miracle, and no doubt remained^ that, 
not the horse, but the relics, chose to proceed no 
farther. There they were accordingly deposited, 
and a church was built over them, which is call- 
ed St James at the Kicking of the Horses* to this 
day. 

Notwitlistanding this waggon-load which went 
to St James however, St John has some very rare 
and curious relics ; and I shall particularize a few 
of those exhibited here on Holy Thursday. Firsts 
the heads of St Peter and St Paul, encased in sil- 
ver busts, set with jewels, ^d, A lock of the Vir- 
gin Mary's haify and a piece of her petticoat. Sd, 
A robe of Jesus Christ's, sprinkled with his blood. 
4th, Some drops of his blood in a phial bottle. 
5th, Some of the water which flowed out of the 

wound on his side. 6th^ Some of the Sponge. 7th^ 

V > 

* San Giacomo Scossa Cavelli. 
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The Table on which our Saviour ate the last gap- 
per, — and which mnst^ by a miracle^ have held aU 
the twelve apostles^ although it seems, impossible 
for more than two people to sit at it. 8th, A piece 
of the stone of the sepulchre on which the Angel 
sat,—- and, lasdy, the identical por[Ayry pillar on 
which the cock was perched when he crowed after 
Peter denied Christ. There are some towels, too^ 
with which the angels wiped St Lorenzo's face 
whea he was broiling on the gridiron. 

I thought all these sufficiently marvellous; but 
what was my surprize to find the rods of Moses 
and Aaron, though, how tbqr got here, nobody 
knows, — and two pieces of the wood of the real ark 
of the coverfant I 

But, by far the most valuable relic brought from 
Palestine by that indefatigable collector, Santa He- 
lcna,-»is the Holy Staircase, the very same on which 
Christ descended from the judgment-seat of Pilate* 
It is certainly somewhat singular, that it should 
have escaped the total destruction of Jerusalem, — 
but here it is. It is likewise strange, that its me- 
rits should have been overlooked for so many cen- 
turies, during which it was permitted to rest in the 
obscurity of the old Lateran palace, and people 
walked up and down it with the most irreverent 
insensibility. 

But when Sixtus V. rebuilt the palace, he brought 
its. forgotten virtues to light,, and raised for it an 
erection of its own, opposite the church, in which 
it is now placed ;:and these holy.steps.are now never 
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ascended fantdn diekiieec;^ and ate never descmd- 
ed tit all s ibur parallel sttinoaBeB are provided m 
the oone buildfogy wbioh wte not haiy^ and by whidt 
the p^itents descend. 

'< These holy stspd that ptmis kn^es have worn^ 
till Aey are ahoGst -wKim away^ ha^ xiem been 
cMed in -vrood } «nd so great is the passage opon 
kj that except en a grand festa^^-*^ festone,«^yott 
esnnot &il to see irarknos 'sinners creeping up it on 
their knees, repenting on every step a l^temoster 
and 901 Av« Maria* Qn the Fridays during Lent 
CKfwds go up« I have myself more than once seen 
princes of royal blood slowly vrorking their way np 
on their kiiee% their r<teaify in timr hands. Ii»- 
deed, it is only another modification cf the gaoseof 
^ Pintience^'^ and serves to fill nip the morning as 
well as playing it on llie caids^-^-^die favourite oc- 
cupation of cerimn priiMes in this ^city. 

I am told^ the asoettiders 0( this Hdy Stdrcase 
gain three thousand years indidgenoe every timexif 
monnting ; but what 'lemptation is that in a church 
where mdalgenoes for di^iitj^iBe thousand years 
may be bought on the festa of the patron saint f 

At the top of the Stah'cftse is «be ^ncta Sancto- 
rnm^ a little dadc^looking square hole, with an ifo». 
grated window, in the centre of the house-4Mrt; so 
holy, that no woman is ever admitted into it,*-a 
Mahometan eisolusion I could not tmcli iiepine 
«t^ for really this '* Holy of Holies'^ is a most un- 
inviting place. It contains an akar, which, fix»n 
its extreme bolinesS) I diouM su]qpose must be 
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perform mass at it. 

It has an altar-pifiCd) ^ hidtd of Gfarisl, pakited 
by the joiht hand of St Luke Md some Angels ; and 
yet, people timt ha?e^^ it^ maintain it to be a most 
fatdeMtt t)iece of work. I cwn e^sif^ brieve, itKked, 
Chat wen their atigeiit toudies vroald fail Ix^ itoake 
^or St Luke's petforttiance decent, fet his nume* 
Tons worb^ prove that he Was no great hand at it. 
I tbkik it was Ctgif lo Mamtti who n^ to lament 
that the Svangelist had not been a eontemporary t)f 
his, that he might have given him 4ei few lessoiHi. 

The ttianner in which this joint production of St 
Lttbe'And the Angeis arrived here^ is, howev^/eveh 
tiiote estmovdinary than the artists by whom it was 
executed. 

In the days of that image-destroying Emperor, 
Leo the Ssa«nrian, k is related, idiat a worthy patri- 
urc^ of the ehurch, in ot>der to save this Ans^lic^ 
•And £va&geMc«^i4)a$iiting from his clutches, threw 
it into the sea at Coa^antinople^ from whence it 
perfottned 4lie vioyage to Rome by itself, and land- 
(ed ite^lf in safety at the port. 

Onljhe i^utside of ike Sancta Sanctorum is su3- 
tpended a oeitlection ef votive f)ictin:es, chiefly com- 
memorative of the hair-breadth '^ealpesfrom divers 
perils, eflected by the agency of the miraculous 
ism^^ witihin. Hearts, haAds^ heads, legs, and 
arms, without number, are to be seen in almo^ 
every church, in testimony of the miraculous cures 
worked by the image or shrine to which they are 
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appended ; but these are more than U8ua% mira^ 
culous. 

One picture represoited a party oVertHrned in a 
cart, and miracalously sated by tumbling on a 
dunghill, — ^another, a man in a pond, pulled out 
by a rope, — ^a thirdf a child, in danger of being bit 
by a great dog, saved by the interpositicm of a 
stick, — in all which cases, it was not the dunghill, 
the ropey or the stick, that got the merit of the de- 
liverance, but this miraculous image made by St 
Luke and the Angels, which we should never have 
dreamt had any hand in the business. 

These votive pictures reminded me of the tabU' 
Ub votiva:* of the ancients ; indeed, in what do they 
differ from them ? Have not the Pagan supersti- 
tions planted here^ retained their nature^ and oqly 
changed their name ? 

Near this building, which contains the Santa 
Scala, and the Sancta Sanctorum, stands the TricU- 
nium of St Leo III. — a pompous and absurd name^ 
which denotes nothing more than some ugly old 
mosaic figures, the work of the low ages, that were 
taken from the dining-room of that saint in the old 
Lateran palace, when it was rebuilt by Sixtus V. 
and posted up into a great high Tribune built on 
purpose for them. 

The Lateran Palace is now more usefully em- 
ployed as an hospital^ than as a third Papal resi- 
dence. 



♦ Vide Horace, OdL lib. v. 13. 
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The Baptistery, like all the Baptisteries pf Italy, 
J8 dedicated to St John the Baptist, and has tlie 
usual quantum of altars, images, and shrines. It 
has served as the model of them all, for it was the 
most ancient. It seems to have derived its own 
descent from the ancient bath,* which the building 
strongly resembles in form ; and, in fact, the font 
is a bath, being sufficiently ample for the complete 
submersion of adults. 

The Baptistery is an isolated building of an oc- 
tagonal form, perfectly plain on the outside. In 
the inside, eight noble columns of porphyry sup- 
port a cornice^ which does the double duty of ser- 
ving for a base to eight little columns of white mar- 
ble, that have the most paltry effect imaginable, 
stuck upon this half-completed order. Indeed, 
beautiiiil materials were never surely put together 
in such deplorably bad taste.f 

This Baptistery was built by Constantine, — but 
certainly not, as is pretended, for his own baptism ; 
for that was deferred, as we are informed by Euse- 
bius, his biographer and panegyrist, till thq very 
day of his death, which happened at Nicodemia. 
This conclusive statement completely oversets the 



• Forsyth makes this remark. 

f The largest and most beautiful columns of porphyry I 
ever beheld^ are on each side of what was the original en- 
trance to the buildings opposite to the present one. But they 
are so cruelly hidden^ that^ unless looked for, they will not 
even be seen, and their effect is wholly lost. 

VOL. II. P 
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monkish legend^ because there could have been no 
imaginable motive tor the assertion of it iidiehoodt 
and because it must have been fallowed by instant 
confutation. 
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LETTEK XLII. 



CASTLB SAN ANGELO— 8T PETER's. 

St Petjse's is the pride of the modern Romans 
— or rather of the people of Rome — for Romans . 
there are none. The ruined temples» the fallen eo- 
lumnsi the sacred soil of the Roman Forum, tb? 
mpnidering walls of the ancient eapitalf and thede- 
^lei^ed expand of the Seven HiUs of Ancient Rome 
— on which the eye of the stranger rests with such 
undying interest — are to them as nothing ; but St 
Peter's they never weary of seeing, admiringi de- 
scribing. Taunting, and praising* 

Feeling that we had, as yet, yery imperfectly, 
viewed a building, in all respects so important and 
so worthy of attention, we resolved to pay it a spe- 
cial visit. We crossed again the Ponte San An- 
gelo;, through a goodly company of angels, drawn 
up oppi^site. to each other, exactly as if they wer^ 
performing a country dance, and standing ^* on the, 
light fantastic toe^^' in the most distorted and af. 
fitted attitudes imaginable. These frightful crea-. 
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lures are the productions c£ Bernini and his sdio- 
lars. Another, larger, and, if possible^ still more 
hideous — ^a great angel in bronze, crowns the sum- 
mit of the Castle San Angelo, flapping his wings, 
and staring you £all in the face. 

On enquiring what was the reason of his occupy- 
ing so extraordinary a post, we were informed^ that 
one day, during a plague at Rome, when Gregory 
the Great was crossing this bridge, the Archangel 
Michael appeared to him on the top of the Casde^ 
flapping his wings, just as he does now ; in con^ 
sequence of which, the plague immediately ceased, 
and the worthy pontifi^ set up his statue on the 
spot, in commemoration of the apparition, which 
nobody but himself had seen. 

Why his holiness thought proper to moke the 
archangel a saint, I am at a loss to conceive ; it 
seems an honour rather derogatory to his dignity, 
and about as superfluous as to dub a duke or an 
archduke a city knight,-^lf I maybe allowed so pro- 
fane An illustration. 

This sainted angel, however, partook of the ac- 
cidents of mortality ; for, in one of the many bat- 
tles and sieges which this Castle has sustained, 
from the days of Justinian to those of Charles V., 
he was shot, and another was substituted in his place 
by Benedict XIV. 

The Colossal Pine, or fir cone of bronze, now in 
the Belvedere Gardens,- is thought, by some, to 
have occupied the position at present held by the 
angel on the summit of Hadrian*s magnificent tomb 
-^bttt it is much more probable that both the fnne 
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and the peacock- were Irom' the Tpmb oF Honorius^* 
which w^ in this neighboarhood. Belisarius has 
been accused of hurling down the beautiful statues 
which are said to hate adorned it, upon the beads 
of its Gothic assailants ;' but that great general 
well ksew that this species of ammunition would be 
BO soon exhausted, that I can scarcely conceive he 
ever bad recourse to it.f It has stood many sieges, 
but can never stand any more* In modern tactics; 
it is a wholly untenable fortress ; but to it, as to a 
place of security, that monster. Pope Alexander 
VI,, made a covered way from the Vatican^ by 
which he might escape the just fury of his subjects. 
In fact, it has be^n taken and retaken, fortified and 
dismantled, altered and repaired so often^ that little 
of the original eltructure now remains, except the 
mighty circle of its walls ; and thus, by dint of the 
erections, and destructions, of Hadrian and Betisa* 
rittSy the Goths and the Popes, — and by the instru- 
mentality of the saint angel who has christened it 
afresh after himself,— the Mda Hadrianae has been 
transformed into that chance-medley monster, the 
Castle San Angelo ; and so complete is the meta* 



* Vide Nardini. The great poet compares a giant's head 
to this pine : 



'' La faccia sua mi parea longa e grossa 
Come la pina di S. Fietro in Roma." 

t The Barberini Faun was^ I believe^ the only statue found 
in the ditch of the Castle San Angelo^ and it is in too perfect 
a state of preservation, to be suspected of having waged such 
a war. 
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iDortihose; that I dl> suppose^ ifH^kdbkn wdte to 
cotoe to life i^id, be would bttveMme dafficakgr m 
recc^izitig hk' o^q sepulcbre* 

This proud fabric isan insladceihow oomplet^ 
tonity defeats ite own ends. It was destined l^ 
Hadrian to bold his remains for e?er. Had he 
chosen a moire ibtunUe nionunieDt^ his imperial 
dust n^gbt pjrobably ctill have cemaiaed nndiii^ 
turbed. As it is, bis nshes are loi^ sinee soaAlered 
<— bis very nwie has passed Away^ and ibe pkce 
which 'H^as destitied to be sacred to the raerooiy of 
Ihe greats of tlie dead, now serves for the .pa* 
nishment erf" the vilest of Ibe living ; for about four 
hundred wretcbeS} ^sentmced to the gaUeys, com«- 
pelled to hard laboury and eb^ned together IUec 
dogs in couple^ are shut up bctf'e.* 
. This profanation, I confess^ moves me to Ulsde 
indignation. I cannot look with nknch voneration 
on the tomb of a tyrant, pr te$peet the selfish va<- 
nity which lavished wealth, labpilr, and power, 
that might have -^r^qted institutions to Ueas and 



* The upper part of it also serves as a state prison for cri- 
miiuds of^rank^ and those who faHl under "the suspicion w dis- 
pleasure of the Pope; for^ although the representative of St 
Peter can no longer hurl monarchs from their thrones at his 
nod> he can still shut up a refractory Conte^ or Marcheee^ at 
his pleasure. A Pope^ or at least an onbryo Pope, once made 
his escape from it in a basket, and reserved his head, destined 
for the scaffold next day, for the ftiture tiara ; and poor Ben- 
venuto Cellini, in trying to follow his example, very narrowly 
escaped breaking his neck, and did break one leg.— -Vide Me* 
morn of Bknvenuto Cellini. 
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bendBt fiiture g«neratibii% in Ibrmiog for itself a 
dispropoirfiotved graTe. Madame de Stael^ if I re- 
collect rigbt, adifiireft it excessively^ and caUs it 
'< noiiU unutiKtgf.'^ That character, indeed^ may 
b^ applied to iposl ot Hadrian's plans, which 
ha^ atf selffpT their end. He did notlnng for his 
subjects-^nothiDg to ben^t or improve mankind. 
He ransacked the wcnrld^ and exhausted its treap 
sores, to raise fbr himself while liVing, a palace, 
andj when dead, a tomb, soch as the world has 
seen no more. He resolved to edipse the proud 
Mausolenm of Angiistofr-^and he succeeded. Bat 
with his splendid talents, unbounded wealth, and 
uncontrolled power, what a b^ne&ctor he might 
have been to sodety,* and to his spibcies ! 

From the tombs of the Emperors^ let. us now 
turn to those of the apostles-^or, in plain £ng- 
lish,^ let us proceed from ike Castle San Angela to 
St Peter^s Church, where, as ofir conductor to*^ay. 
avowed, not only St Peter, but St Paul, was buried. 

We represented to him that it was very unreasoor 
Me to lay cbtim to both, and that as the body of 
St Paul lies at his own basilica, which was built 
over it on purpose, it could not well be here also. 
The man woulid not give up the point ; he posi- 
tively maintained that the viscere only of St Paul 
were interred there, and that all the rest of his 
members were here, excepting his head, which is 
at some other church, — ^I forget what. So that it 
seems, while common mortals are content with one 
Iprayej saints have two or three. 

As to the fact, St Paul's body may have been 

1 
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cut into as nmny pieces as they pretend ; for tliey 
certainly do divide deceased saints into y&ry minute 
portions. You may find different bones of them 
in every different kingdom of the Christian world ; 
sometimes, indeed, in multipMcity that is rather 
startling. I have heard of three indisputable \egB 
of St Luke ; and it has been my own fortunate lotf 
in the course of my travels^ to meet with two heads 
of St John the Baptist, and with more thumbs of 
his namesake the Evangelist,, than ever fell to the 
lot of any ordinary man ; so that we must be con- 
strained to believe that saints posiiess more mem- 
bers than sinners. 

The two apostles, St Peter and St Paul, accord- 
ing to tradition^* fell victims to Nero's persecution 
of the Christians. St Peter, who was condemned 
to the ignominions death of the cross, was, by his 
own desire^ crucified with his head downwards, as 
unworthy to share ^e same fate as his Maister. 

His body---'according to a somewhat less credible, 
tradition — was* interred, with the remains of other 
martyrs, in a grotto or cave, now the Tomb, or 
Confession of St Peter, over which the church is 
built. But this grotto must have been made in the 
Circus of Nero, which indisputably occupied this 
very site I Amongst a thousand other proofs which 



* I do not mean to imply any doubt of the &ct^ which is in 
every respect highly probable^ but merely to state^ that it does 
not rest upon historical evidence^ which records the cmel per- 
secution^ but is silent as to the names of the Christian mar- 
tyrs. 



might be brought of the fiEU^t, I shall only mention 
the conclusive one, that the Obelise which stood in 
the centre of that Circus, was still standing, close ' 
to St Peter's Churchy on the spot where the Sa- 
cristy is now built^ until the time of Siztus V., 
when it was removed to its present position* 

It is. therefore un3entable, that since the Obelise 
which was in \he centre of the Gifcns wa^doseto 
the walls of the, church, the pretended grotto^ or 
tomb, which is in the centre of the church, must 
have been within the bounds of the Circus. 

We must, therefore, believe, that Nero permit- 
ted the corpse of the poor Jndean fisherman, who 
had just suffered, by his command, the ignominious 
death of a male&ctor, to be interred in his own« 
Circus, the darling scene of his pleasures ; at once 
polluting a spot sacred to the gods, and to the 
games celebrated in their honour, with the forbid- 
den rites of biirial, and outraging the religion and 
the ordinances of his country; or, if we refuse to 
admit this, it is certain that neither the body of St 
Peter, nor any other body in that day, could have 
been interred here.* Even if, by any stretch of 



• St Peter's Tomb staggers even old Nardini^ who was by 
no means the most incredulous of men. '^ If," says he, ''the 
bodies of St Peter and the martyrs were really buried where 
St Peter's Church now stands, it seems strange that the Cir- 
cus (of Nero,) should have remained here also. Perhaps Ne-> 
ro, inhuman as he was, in the slaughter of the Christians, was 
pious enough to destroy his Circus to give them a place of bu- 
rial. Yet this Circus was still standing in the time of Pliny ; 
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ftn^Jiyv^ cpM pcrrsttadc buriselvei.tiiat die Ciricois 
iiriis 8o JmpcMssibly small that tHis grotloy or tomfa^ 
Vift bej/^ond it^ we Imow that it Was smlroaiukd by 
the Owrdens of-Nero^ and are we^ thei^fore^ to sup- 
pose that he erected- the tomb of the Christian mar- 
tyrs in his'bwnijiileasare grounds ? 

But a bull from a Pope settles all these difficol* 
ties> w&idi are so p^rplexing^ to the unassisted mind» 
and savesr all tlie ii^i$» trouble of reasoning ; and 
hl« infallibility havings iteued^ his edict to fix the 
tomb of St Peter here^ there is no more to be said 
aboucit^ 

Here, therefore^ a Basilica, or church, dedica« 
ted to the great apostle^ was erected, originally, it 
isi said, by Constantine. In subsequent times, it 
Wasfrequently repaired — perhaps rebuik — ^till Pope 
Niidholaaf V., in die middle of the fifteenth century^ 
resolred to ei^ect a' new churchy and even began A' 
pairt of il^ which was continue, all intervals^ by a 
ft# of his strccessors ; but it was not till the ponti- 
fi^fe of JttlhMl II,, in \506, that the cid church 



sff, perhaps^ he was satisfied it shoidd serve both ends — a cir- 
ctts for the Pagans^ a catacomb fiyr the Christiaiis." I suljoiii 
the original. 

'^ Se il corpo di S. Pietro e de' Martiri ebberro sepolero 
dove ha S. Pietro la basilica^ pare strano che potesse ancora 
esser e durare ivi il Circo. Forse Nerone^ immanissiino in 
&i strage di Crntiani uso poi pieta in distruggere ilsuo Ciroo 
per concedervi loro la sepoltura ? EppUr quel Circo in teibpo 
di Plkiio durave in piedi. Forse si contento che all' nno ed all 
altro fine servisse— cio e per Circo agli Gentili e per Catecombe 
k Fedeli/* &c.— Vide Nardini Roma Antica. 



wM polled ddwv, itod'tbe tent stone kid of tbe edi- 
fice mhkh WM dotined to be the pride of tbe 
Ohriitiaii world* 

It was begun i^Mm tbe plan of Bramonte, a La» 
in croBs; but the Pope and architect both died. 
Another Pope^ (Leo X.) and other aardhitecth sue- 
deeded^ among wbom ^at Raphael He proposed 
lome iflSportant iBiprd<reQients» bat before they 
vere pnt in execution^ be^ too, folhmed his prede» 
cessors to an untimely grave. The plan of Baltha- 
sar Penizzi,i*H(that of a Oreri^ cvobb,) — ivas niext 
adopted^ and aftanAoned. New ones Allowed, and 
ahared die same firte, till at lengthy after endless 
changes of PopcB, plans, and architects, the great 
doaie^ dieobly past of Baonarotti's noble plan that 
has eTentnaBy been presiirved, was erected abonC 
the midcBb of the sixteenth century. It was one of 
the last labours of the life of that great mam, to 
knake, with his own hands, a model ofthe intended 
church, the leading featufcs of which were the stm^ 
pie form ofthe Greek cross, equal m all its parts^ 
surmounted by the lofty cui)ola, and faced with 
four o^responding fronts, which imitated the ma^ 
jestic portico of the Pantheon. 

Hed this grand design been carried into execu* 
tioUf St Peter^s might have rivalled the proudest 
monuments of antiquity in taste, as much as it sur- 
passes them in size. But it was discarded ; Paul V. 
.and Carlo Mademo Jaid their heads together, and 
substituted what we see, the Latin cross, and a 
front, to which I will forbear giving any name. 

If I bad contemned this front, even when I first 
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saw it» it was. not possible^ that, with the majeatic 
eimplicity of the Pantheon fresh in my remem- 
braneef I could admire it now ; and I gazed on the 
iwst sweep of the noble colonnades, the beauty of 
the fountains, and the sublimity of the everlasting 
Obelise, with feelings of mortified regret, that every 
tiling connected with St Peter^s should be so grand, 
except St Peter^s itself. It is now^ like its author 
man-^-a medley of all that is noble, with muck 
that is base. 

Paul v., in an inscription on the front, has taken 
to himself the whole merit of the buyding be had 
the good fortune to complete, without noticing the 
labours of the four-and-twenty Popes that badfrone 
before him.* I never see it without wishing, ( Hea- 
ven forgive me !) that he had not had quite so much 
time allowed him in this world for pulling down 
beautiful ruins, and building up ugly churches. 

Inside, however^ we found that beauty we had 
vainly looked for in its exterior. In every new visit, 
I find more to. admire. 

We had obtained the written permission of a 
Cardinal to visit the Subterranean Chapel, (once 
the sacred grotto,) without which, no woman is air 
lowed to enter itv except on Whitsundays, when it 
is open to all the fair sex, but men are excluded. I 
laughed at this piece of absurdity, as I thought it^ 
but people should not laugh at what they don't un- 



• Counting from Nicholas V., who was certainly the origi- 
nal h^nner. The popes who did not huild^ accumulated 
money f«r those who did^ and thus all contributed to it. 
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dentand ; and I afterwardt found there were suC- 
fieient reatonis for the regulation, and that— incre* 
dible as it may seem — when it had been open to 
both sexes indiscriminately^ the sanctity of the 
place had not saved it from being converted into 
the scene of those licentious intritrucs which its ob> 
scurity seemed calculated to favour. 

We descended, by a double marble staircase, to 
the brazen doors of the Confession, or Tomb of St 
Peter, illuminated by more than a hunflred never- 
dying lamps, twinkling, unnecessarily, in the &fe 
of day ; but within the sepulchre all is dark, and 
the tapers of our guides revealed its splendour very 
imperfectly to view. We entered one large, and 
four smaller Subterranean Chap^. Pavements of 
beautiful inlaid marble^curions old mosaics, of the 
earliest ages of Christianity — laborious gilt paint- 
ings, by Greek artists of the same era-^4ind a pro- 
fiision ef other ornaments richly adorn the inte- 
rior ; while marble sculpture, and bronze bassi re- 
lievi, on the splendid shrine of the apostles, repre- 
sent the great miracles of their lives ; and their ima- 
ges shine on a ground of gold above the great al- 
tar which is erected over the spot of their inters 
ment. 

But although it seems that St Paul, and a great 
many saints and martyrs were buried here, their 
merits are quite lost in those of St Peter, as the 
light of the moon and stars is extinguished in the 
meridian blaze of day. 

This holy sepulchre is surrounded by a circular 
vault, which is lined with the tombs of Popes, 



I, and £ippei^9n» tmide« a Jong Hal of depo* 
sed oi! abdicated Piriiiee9« The lait repcedeiiliitir^a 
of our own unformnate Stiiart% the £mper<HrQAi9^ 
and a Queen of Jerusalem, axe buried htfo; not 
to mention many other ill«-fated members of faUen 
KOjalty»-— which^ indeed, it will be ^piite aa oonvenj- 
ent to me not to do, because I have foiigotlen Uiem. 
The famous Countess Matilda, and Qoeen Cbris- 
tina of Sweden,^ haTe a place in the church above* 
Both these princesaes certainly merited well of the 
Holy See. The Countess materially angmoited&e 
patrii^ony with her pious bequests^ which acceptable 
proof of her faith was supposed to arise either froai. 
her love of religion, or of Gregory VII., a Pontiff 
who, while he interdicted all the clergy throughout 
Europe from marrying — as a sin mconsistettt with, 
the sanctity ot a minister of the gospel— it waa well 
known, revelled himself in the lawless love of thit 
priaoess. 

As to Queeift Christina, she is, to this dwf, the 
triumph of the priesthood, not only becanse she 
renounced Lutheranism, but because^ as they sigr, 
she abdicated a Protestant crown, that she might 
embrace the Catholic fiiith. 

I marvel how she escaped being a saint ; she waa 
a great unaer, but that could be no sort of objec- 
tion. The whispers o^seandal have. not yet died 
away respecting her fame. It is said, no exclusive 
partiality confined her smiles to one lover. The 
barbarous murder of one of these reputed &voiur- * 
ites— -4he unfortunate Monaldeschi, in a sudden fit 
of relentless rage or jealousy, and the horrible pas? 
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BMUu thtA QGnkl Qtiabie her to «xuk in bis d j[ing 
aJei9 seem to^esei^e a somewhat oiore seivereoom- 
BMDtaiy tbitn Pasqoin'^ well-knowQ sarcaBni«-Hhat 
she WHS 

R^ina senza R^no^ 
Cristiana senzo fede^ 
E Donna senza* Vergogna. 

Bat Itforget that 1 hove left you ^tani^g ail tfa& 
time in the Tomb of St Peter and St Paul, whilst 
1 am talking scandal about defanct Qaeens. 

iBuneigiqg from those glocmily magnificcmt se- 
pulchral regions of darkness and deaths to upper 
Bay^ we stopped to survey the great altar which 
stands above ^the Confession .of St Peter, aiid be*- 
neath the dome^ but it Is not exactty in flie ceptve, 
which rather hurts the eye. It is a pHy St Petier 
bad not been burieda little more to one side* 

Above it rises the baldacchino, a gilded and tea- 
zen canopyt with four supporting twisted columns, 
made from the bsKWMBc^ or precious Gorindiian me^ 
tal plundered £rom the Pantheon, by Urban VIII.^ 
who shewed as Uttletasle in applyiiig^ as judgment 
in apprqpritiiting it 

So small 4oes this ugly canopy look in the vast 
size of the church, that it ja scarcely possible to be* 
lieve the fact, that it js quite as Ugh as a mocjern 
castle.* 



'*^ ^ Its measurement is 192 feet fhjm the pavement to the 
highest point of Ae crofl8.--Vide P. Bonnoni, Monaldini, 
JLalande, &c. 
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At the upper extremity of the great nave^ the 
figures of the four doctors of the diurcb, made of 
ancient bronze, and handsomely gilded, support 
the famous chair of St Peter ; which venerable re*- 
lic is also so well encased in the same precious ma- 
terial, that it is difficult to see any part of the old 
worm-eaten wood of which it is composed. This 
apostolic seat was unhappily broken, an accident 
typical, surely, of the fall of those whom it is meta- 
phorically said to supports— metaphorically^-^for it 
is held up at such a height by the brawny arms of 
its supporters, that a Pope must really be a moun- 
tebank, which one of our Scotch farmer's wives 
once called him, and have served a successful ap* 
prenticeship to the science of vaulting and tum* 
bling, beforehe could seat himself in it. From the 
gigantic size of these four doctors, we must allow 
them the praise of being strong pillars of the 
church. 

On the left of them is the Tomb of Paul III., 
erroneously reputed to be the work of Michael An- 
gelo, although executed from his designs by Giaco- 
mo Delia Porta^ and certainly a close imitation of 
his manner. Two Virtues, in female form, recline 
upon it. The figure of a young woman, which, 
fi:om her exceeding beatity, was clothed in a dnt- 
pery of bronze, by order of one of the Popes j and 
of an old one, whose exceeding ugliness renders 
her personal attractions far from dangerous, cer- 
tainly bear no very obvious similitude to the Jus-' 
tice and Prudence which they are said to be intend- 
ed to personify. 
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Oppoftitej, 16 the Tomb of Urban Vin*» by Ber« 
jiiai, which we shall leave his admirers to contem- 
plate* and turn to that of Clemeni; XIII.^ the work 
of Canova— -the only monument iu the churchy in 
my humble opinioOf worth attention. We look at 
it, with redoubled interest* from the knowledge 
that every part ift it vas done by bis own hand ; 
£>r, until it waa completed* this accomplished man 
bad not the means to employ assistants* and was 
<compdled to undergo the whole of the mechanical 
drudgery himself. The Lions I can never suffi- 
ciently udmir^ ; they are faultless* matchless* living 
iipn»--{especiaUy the Iialf^slumbering one^)--ffar 
surpassing all that the Ancients have left* or the 
Moderns achieved* in this branch of art. 
'. Tlie kneelii^;, figure of the Pope^ at the top^ is 
perhaps as good as a Pope ever was* or ever can 
be ; for their cumbrous robes, tonsure^ or tiara* are 
SQ iU adapted to sculpture* that I almost doubt whe> 
iher Phidias bimielf coukl have made a fine papal 
atatue* The figure of Religion* which stands by 
the side of the tomb* holdiog her ponderous cross* 
-<— her gloomy brows encircled with -a range of 
spikes* called a gloryr-is mudi admired* but I con- 
fess it disappointed me» Her figure is so huge and 
heavy* that it seems as if she must stand there fi>r 
•ever* br to nunre must prove impossible. Her air 
is cold* severe* and repukive. It speaks no afflic*- 
lion for the dead* over whose remains slie should 
4eem to mourn ; fiir J«8s do joyful hojpe* . triumph- 
ant 1^^* or sublime expectation* iUnminate her 

. VOJL. II. H 
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stern and inexpresaive countenance. I must say, I 
never saw a more unprepossessing lady; she cer- 
tainly resembles nothing earthly, and still less any 
thing heavenly. 

. The Genius reclining at the foot of the tomb^ who 
extinguishes the torch of life^ is far more beautiful ; 
yet is there not something of attitude and affecta- 
tion> far removed from the divine simplicity of na- 
ture P And is the anatomy not defective ? In a ce- 
lestial being,' the articulations, bones, muscles, &c. 
certainly should not be pi-onounced, or represented, 
with anatomical precision^— >'still, there must be no- 
thing, foreign, or contrary to nature ; and, without 
possessing a particle of anatomical knowledge^ there 
is something.in the general appearance and effect 
of the human form^ whether in painting or sculp- 
ture, that makes us feci at once it is true or &lse to 
nature. But the statues of Religion, and of the 
Oenius, on this tomb, are usually enthusiastically 
praisied; and I criticise with diffidence the works 
of the reviver of ancient taste, the greatest -sculp^ 
lor of modem times, and one. of the most amiable 
and enlightened men that the world ever produced* 
- This monument^ however, even if the faults I 
have presumed to find have any foundation, is al- 
most the only specimen of fine sculpture in St Pe- 
ter's. The gigantic figures of saints and apostles 
which adorn its aisles may be good in the general 
e&ct, but are bad in detail, and will not bear exa- 
ininaiion. Indeed, colossal statues are rarely the 
best. Artists^ in all ages, seem more frequently to 
have attained excellence by diminishing, than en- 
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larging the homan form. By the former, they often 
produce grace and beauty ; by the latter, they sel- 
dom obtain sublimity. But, after all, I believe, the 
standard of nature will generally be found to be 
that of beauty and of taste* 
- The only work of Michael Angclo's that adorns 
St Peter^s, is in the first chapel on the right of the 
door as you enter. It is ^ La Piela," or, the Vir^ 
gin with the dead Christ in her arms. It is said to 
he the earliest, as that at the Cathedral of Florence 
is the latest production of the great sculptor ; but, 
like every other I hare yet seen, it by no means 
equals the too highly wrought expectations I had 
farmed of bis works. 

We delivered ourselves up into the hands of a 
regular exhibitor of St Peter's, to be carried all 
x>ver its wonders and curiosities, and I cannot ac* 
.cuse him of neglecting his duty. . Not a single altar, 
•picture, statue, sunt, shrine, or chapel, through 
the whole of this immense church, did he spare us^ 
—but I will have that mercy upon you I. did not 
meet from him^ — ^for I was so thoroughly wearied 
with the actual investigation^ that I am well aware 
the description must .be wholly insupportable. 
Every altar is adorned with a mosaic, copied so 
correctly from the finest historical painting, that 
the unpractised eye cannot at first believe, that it is 
not the woric of the pencil. 

It was an art well known to the ancients, .and 
never lost even during the darkest, ages. Many 
beautiful specimens. of the perfection to which the 
•Romans carried it still adorn Italy. 

The labour and expence of each of these mosaics 
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we aloKMt tncvedible, but^ #hen fimshad^ timy mt^ 
ind«ttructible»^^"«t leaal: by Titac^^-HM tb^ peiftot 
preservation of the ancient moaaica vbieh hmwe 
been baried under ground for ages^ snffidently 
proves. Thus, in all haman probability, by. meaaa 
of this wondcrfal art, the finest pTodaeticms of ge- 
nius will go down in no faint copy of their per&e^ 
tioni to the latett generations. . 

It is wonderful to see Rapfaael^s Tranafignmtioiiy 
Domeniehino's Communion of St Jeroase^ Gfuido'a 
Archangel Michael, and all the Biaster*pieQea of 
painting, oopied with sncb wonderfiil fidelUy^ im 
glass, or stone, and by mere medianie hands- 

The finest mosaic in St Peter's, (and, conaep 
quently, in the world,) is generally, and I think 
jnsdy, said to be Ouercino's.famoua Martyrdom of 
Santa Petronilla ; though why Called a martyrdom 
I cannot imagine, iinoe it only rqpresenta bdow» 
the Ufelesa body of the Saint rsiaed from the grav^ 
at the request of her asouming, bver, and fbnndi 
to be mira^onaly preserved in all the ohasma of 
youth and beautyy-^^-and above, the Redeemer beodt 
ing from heaven to receive het spirit* 
• There is an old frightful fresco painting of the 
Virgin, in the chapel of the Madonna, about Jiaif 
way up the ohuroh on the right, (which wa|> saved 
out of the old Choroh of St Peter'a before it «m 
pulled down,) whose merits desmrve particular nor 
liee. 

It is a miracnlons image which' still works most 
notable mtraeles, and is a great favourite with the 
present Pope, who never enter* the cbureh aulb- 



Mt golog to pray to it ; nor have I ever yet been 
At St Peler^% wstiKNit seeing a crowd of kneeing 
onpplisnts adoring it from afar, in ttlcnoe and km- 
Bttiyiliott. Oioe yonngy stonl^ tiniplo.looking oom*. 
tryman, wai on hn knees before it to^y wlien we 
entered, and we left him in ihe very tame place and 
poetnite three Jionrs ailer, when we quitted it. 

The grand object of adoration isi however, St 
Peter himaelf. It is pretended^ without a shadow 
of proof, that he is no other than old Jupiter Ca*- 
piiolinus meked down ; but be was undoubtedly 
and confessedly an ancient bronze statue^-^-^itber m 
god or a consul^— end here he sits in states with the 
SBodem additions of a glory on his heed, and a 
couple of keys In hb hand, boUing out his toe to 
be kissed by the pious multitude who continually 
crowd around it for that purpose. 

Long sinte would that toe luire been kissed away, 
had it not been guarded by a sort of brass slipper; 
tot no good Christian, from the Pc^ to the beg*- 
gar, ever enters the church without fervently pressr- 
ing his lips to it, Imd thea applying his forehead 
and chin to its consecrated tip< 

If this really be old Jupiter, how he must secretly 
tOLvit at his own cunning, by which, in merely as- 
suming another name and form — a stratagem, we 
kt«ow, of old he delighted in — he has still contrived 
to retain the adoration, and continue the tutelar 
Ood of tlie Romans ! 

If I were to name a point from which the Church 
is seen to the best advantage, it should be nearly 
from diis very statue %^ St Petor. 
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The magnificent ardtes and crossing aisles, fait 
into beaut^l perspective^ — ^the tontb% the statues^ 
the altars^ retiring into shadowy distance, more 
powerfully touch the ima^nation,'— the lofty dome 
swelling into sublimity abore oiir heads, seems to 
iexpand the very soul,-^ while the golden light that 
pours through the upper extremity of the church, 
where the Holy Spirit appears in a flood of glory 
-—like the chastened splendour of the evening 
clouds, sheds its celestial radiance on every object. 

It shone full on the beautiiid columns and po- 
lished pannels of ancient marble ; — Ruins of Pagan 
Temples, now adorning the proudest fabricof Chris- 
tianity i^T^nnd the splendid canopy of bronze^ the 
warlike spoils of the first imperial Master of the 
World* — now overshadowing the tomb of the hnm* 
ble Apostle of Peace, 

. We beheld the names of the Popes, inscribed on 
every part of this magnificent edifice, ccldbrating. 
their own ^* magnificence** with fond longings after 
immortality on earth ; their tombs recording their 
virtues, and reminding us of their short dnration 
here, and of their awful immortality hereafter. 
Surely these must speak more forcibly to their 
hearts, and to ours, than even the heraldj who, as 
the blazing flax vanishes away, proclaims to the 
Pontifi^, at the moment of his greatest exaltation, 
^< Sancte Pater I Sic transit gloria Mundi.'* 

<^ So vanishes the glory and the pride, but not the 

* Augustus. The bronze (taken from the Pantheon) was 
a part of the spoils of the battle of Actiam. 
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•ins of men/' tboughl I, aa I ^zed on thenpreat Con- 
fessional, where, on Holy Thursday, t^ Peniteozia 
Maggiore * sits, armed with the delegated powers 
of the Pope^ to pardon crimes that no other priest 
can absolve. How often, through that grat^ have 
been uttered, tales of unimagined wpe and crimen 
foul deeds without a name, and the low and secret 
whispers of a murderer's guilt ! 

Confessionals in every living language stand in 
St Peter's. Spaniards, Portuguese, French^ Engr 
lish^ Germans, Hungarians, Dutch, Swedes, Greek% 
and Armenians, here find a ghostly counsellor rear 
dy to hear and absolve in their native tongue, 

At stated times the confessors attend in the con* 
fessionals* This morning, being Friday, they were 
sitting in readiness. Some of those who were un- 
employed, were reading. All bad long wands, like 
fishing rods, sticking out of the box. The people 
passing kneel down opposite the confessor, who 
touches their head with his wand, which possesses 
the virtue of communicating spiritual benefit to 
their souls. The other day I was much tMsmsed tp 
see in a church into which we entered by accidei^t, 
A &t old friar sitting in his confession box, fast 
asleq), while a woman was pouring through th0 
grate, into his unconscious ear, the catalogue of her 
sins. As the confessor and the confessant do not 
see each other, I should suppose this accident might 



* He is always a Cardinal^ and sits to receive confessions 
on the Thursday and Friday of Passion-week^ at St Peter's 
and Santa Maria Maggiore dternately. 



idiMtSines cidCttr, eiqpeciaOy if the confeissoii be 
iKNneWfaat ptoliv. 

For one man that I see at couftttioii in the 
churches, there are at least fiftj w<»tten» Wliechar 
it be that men have fewer aids^ or wMien more pe- 
fiiteiice ; or that it is more r^i;^ant to tile pride 
of man to avow them to man, or that wotnen haiNi 
more time to think about them^ (though for that 
matter^ as far as I see, both sexes «re equidljr Idle 
here,) I cannot detei*mine» But so it is. Hom^ 
ever, the men do confess. They most If every 
true-born Italian, man, woman, and child, iNritUa 
the Pope's dominions, does not confess and receive 
the communion at least once a year, before Easter, 
his name is posted up in the parish church ; if he 
still refrain, he is exhorted, entreated, and Otherwise 
tormented ; and if he persist in his contumacy, he 
is excommunicated, which is a very good joke lo 
OS, but none at all to an Italian, since it invc^ea 
the loss of civil rights, and perhaps of liberty and 
property. Even the Pope confesses, which I don't 
tinderstand ; for they say he is infelllble. Tfaen^ if 
infallible, how can he have any failings to confess i 

Mass is never performed at the Great Altar of 
St Peter's, unless when the Pope assists In persons 
an event which only happens at three or four high 
festivals in the year: Christmas Day, Easter Sun- 
day, St Peter's Day, and the 18th of January, the 
anniversary of the completion of the church. On 
all other occasions, service is performed in the ad- 
joining chapel of the choir, about as large as a mo- 
derate sized church. Here there is a fine organ^ 
and the singing at vespers, especially on the Sun- 
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liiyt dnriag Lent Aitd Aitmti k sdHHttittiei beM- 
tifiil ; bat there is no organ in the Oreat Chureh of 
fit Feter'% nor ii thn^ i^ter My idiitrtutiMtal buh 
«ie dwing servfce, when the P<^ is present 

On the p«?«nientorthe great nuireorSt I^Cet^n, 
are marked the lengths of the prindpal churches iti 
ilie^%orld^ fipom.whidi it appears that, dter 8t P^ 
ter^s comes 8t P^iti*lr at Loo&mi^ Uutfi Hhm^Ikmt. 
At Parisi then the Cathedral at Milan^ and lastly, 
Santa Sophia at Constantinople.* 

St Peter's surpasses all these^ and all oiher 
chnrdies^ not more in magnitude than in magni- 
ficmce* Description can convey no idea to you of 
die prodigali^^ yet chaste beauty, of its ridi and 
▼aoried deoMrations. The treasures and the taste of 
the work} seem to have been exhausted in its em* 
bdlishment I saw but one blot. The great pi- 
lasters of the principal nave are not of marUe, but 
Stiere painted imitations ; and this, in a country 
where every little common^place church has its very 
wails lined with marbles, excites as mnch itttcmish- 



* . The following are the lengths :— 

St Fetei^s itself^ is 609 EngUsh feet in U^gfh. 

St Paul's in London^ 500 ditto ditto. 

Notre Dame at Paris^ 434 ditto ditto. 

The Cathedral of Milan^ 330 ditto ditto. 

Santa Sophia at Constantinople^ 856 ditto ditto. 

The measurement is uniformly ihe interior length. It is 
stated on the pavement^ In Roman palms^ which I thought 
would be unintelligible^ and I have <3ierefer« reduced it^ I 
baheve^ with tdsrsble oorrectnoM, into Eof^ish feet. 
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Buept as regret. Thit akme is metaif where all ebe 
is noble. 

But bpweyer great, unusual, or amazing may.be 
the inanimate objects which surround us, we sel- 
dom &il, in every place, to notice the human be* 
ings who may happen to be near us; and not all 
the magnificence, nor all the novelty of St Peter's^ 
lopg prevented me from remarking the Tarious 
parties that were scattered over this immense fa- 
bric. 

^ A groupe of peasants, in grotesque and highly 
picturesque costumes, were flocking round the 
bronze statue of St Peter, to give it the pious salu- 
tation they had wandered from their distant moun- 
tain homes to bestow. Amongst them, a young 
mother with a baby in her arms, was compelling 
an unwilling and blubbering urchin, of five yean 
old, to press his lips to the cold and uninviting toe ; 
while the anxious maternal solicitude^ painted on 
her brown ruddy countenance^ spoke her deep 
sense of its importance to his eternal wel&re, mid 
her horror and affright at his ill-boding stubborn- 
ness. 

Round the distant confessionals, female peni- 
tents^ clothed in black, and deeply veiled, were 
kneeling, whispering through the grate into the ear 
of their ghostly father^ that tale of human guilt and 
misery no other mortal ear might hear. Their 
faces were concealed, but their figure and attitude 
seemed to express deep humiliation, grief^ and com- 
punction. The countenances of the confessors were 

various. Some fat, lethargic, and indifierent--ex- 

11 
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•pteasedf and seemed capable of expressing — nor 
^tbiAg. Odiers seemed to wear the air of attentbn, 
surprise, admonttioDy weariness, or impatience i 
•but in one only could I trace the tenderness of 
compassion, and of gentle, yet impressive^ rebuke. 
.It was an old Dominican monk, whose cowl thrown 
back, displayed a pallid cheek, deeply marked with 
the lines of piety and resignation, and in whose mild 
eye^ shaded by a few thin gray hairs, shone the ha- 
bitual kindness of Christian charity. He seemed, 
.in the beautiful language 4>f Scripture, *^ a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief,'' humble and 
patient, yet tolerant of human frailty, as they ge- 
•nendly are in the highest degree, who the least 
.need toleratbn from others. 

. In striking contrast to this venerable old n\onk, 
was a cardinal, whose robe of state was carried by 
•his train-bearer, and whose steps were followed by 
an immense retinue of servants. He was going 
round to all the altars in succession, and kneeling 
before them, to offer up his pompous prayers. The 
servants, dreissed in sumptuous liveries,, were on 
their knees behind; but some of them, growing 
tired of the length of his devotions, were in this 
posture making grimaces at each other, and cutting 
jokes, sotto voce $ and one or two of them in the rear 
had got up again, when the cardinal's eye glanced 
round, and down they plumped, more deep in ap- 
parent prayer than even 

Near this princely priest, as near as they.couM 
get, were some wretched diseased cripples, covered 
with rags and filth, and crawling on their hands 
and knees over the marble pavement of this superb 



«difice» Taifily dem&iiditig diarity ill tlir^ nicMI A^ 
ject ternfs of mkery iltid {^npi^i^ytion* One of dMsfc 
iinfityftuiial^ wretcfaeSy finding hh petidooB dbres- 
garded, At la^t, at a dhtanoe and in riletioe^ h^fftn 
to worship the sattie shrine^ as if to implore from 
heaven that mercy which man had deni^« Yet, 
wide aft was the difference between the earthly GMh 
dition of that poor diseased wretch, and that proud 
cardinal, in the sight of the God before whom tbef 
both kneltj they were eqaai ; their souls were of 
equal price; they were the eqoal heirs of immorfa- 
lityi— of eternal happiness, or eternal misery. 

How different wei^ the motives that assembM 
so many human beings in the same place ! Some 
were here from curiosity, like oursielves— otheit 
from piety^ like the peaBants--«from penitence, like 
the confessants— from hypocrisy, like the cardinal 
*^(rom want, like the beggars — from necessity, Ifte 
the servants-^froro doty, like the priests^— or from 
idleness, like the numbers of vacantJooking loito^ 
ef8» who were strolling about. 

Some pilgrims^ too» were among the supplicanti 
lof the manifold shrines, and it would be a curious 
tadc to analyse the motives that led them hither. 
They were chiefly young strong mcn^ apparently 
from the lower classes of society, whose appearance 
certainly did not denote that they had suffered 
much from the hardships and privations of tlie way. 
Like Peter Pindar's pilgrim, they seemed to hate 
*^ taken the liberty to boil their peas." At their 
time of life^ too, the sight of new countries, and the 
adventures of a long journey, might be supposed to 
aft>rd some matter of attraction, and the guise of 



a pUgrim fii^litiet foir •xeeutiDg j^ «iiil i^ o^Uin 
cbiinu:ter and cespectability^ by no mwm iacoQve- 
nieot Added to which, the secret flattery of the 
human heart would no doubt persuade them that 
they were performing a pious actioUf at oQce de- 
servipg of praise, gratifying their iqcUnatioiis^ and 
benefitting their souk^ 

Some of them were Tety fine^looking men. Their 
large black eyes, and expressive countenances, over- 
shadowed by their broad brimmed hats ; their oil- 
skin tippct^i cockle shells, scrlpi rosaries, and stuffy 
had to us a novelty that was poetical as well as pic- 
turesque. Some of them had come from the moun- 
tains of Spain, and seemed resolved to lay in a stock 
of indulgences to serve them the rest of their lives. 

*^ Plenary indulgence and remission of suas," 
fljre liberally offered here on very easy terms^ I 
was at first rather startled with the prodigal man- 
ner in which that full pardon of all transgressions^ 
which the Gospel promises only as the reward of 
jsincere repentance and amendment^ was bestowed 
at Rome, in consideration of repeating certain 
prayers before the shrine of certain saints, or pay<9 
ing a certain sum of money to certain priests. 

I was surprised to find scarcely a church in Romcji 
that did not hold up at the door the tempting in* 
M^ription of << Indulgenzia Plenaria." Two hun^ 
drcd days indulgence I thought a great reward fi>r 
every kiss bestowed upon the great black cross in 
the Coliseum ; but that is nothing to the indulgences 
for ten, twenty, and even thirty thousands of years^ 
tjiat may be bought, at no exorbitant rate, in many 
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6f the diurchcs ; * so that it is amazing what a 
vast quantity of treasure may be amassed in the 



• Yoa may buy as many mass^ as will free your soul from 
purgatory for S9^000 yea»> at the church of St John Lateran^ 
on the festa of that saint ; at Santa Bibiana, on All Soul's Bay, 
for 7^000 years ; at a church near the Basitica of St Paul^ and 
at another on the Quirinal Hill^ the names of both of which 
I have imluckily forgotten^ for 10,000, and for 3,000 years, 
and at a very reasonable rate. But it is in vain to particular- 
ize—for the greater part of the principal churches in Rome 
and the neighbourhood, are spiritual shops for the sale of the 
«ame commodity. 

The indulgence they hold out was, perhaps, at first confi- 
ned to exemption from fasts, and other ordinances of the 
church, or exemption from the ecclesiastical penances impo- 
sed in atonement for sins. But they soon extended to liber- 
ation fi!om the pains of purgatory for a stated period, so that 
those who, during their lives, buy or earn indulgences for 
100,000 years, will have credit for it in the next world, and 
be released from its purifying fires so much the sooner. The 
priests say it is the pains of purgatory only, not the pains of 
heU, that can be thus commuted for fines. And yet, if the 
pains of hell be not merited for such ofibnces as the records of 
the Roman Chancery prove to be commutable for money, J 
know not how men could incur them. Murder, .fratricide, 
parricide, incest, and every crime that can disgrace our nature, 
have here their stated price, upon the payment of which their 
commission is not only pardoned, but pronounced compatible 
^ih holding holy orders. In proof of this monstrous fact, I 
shall pollute niy page with a few extracts from these foul lawi^ 
or records of licensed profiigacy. For instance, " He who has 
been guilty of incest with his mother, sister, or other relation, 
either in consangutnity or affinity, is taxed at ^ve gros." 
^ The absolution of him who has murdered his fitther, mo- 
ther, sister, or wife, from ^ve to seven gros." '' The absolu^ 
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other world with very little industry in this^ by those 
who are avaricious of this spiritual wealth) into 
whichi indeed^ the drbss or riches of this world may 
be converted, with the happiest facility imagi- 
nable. 

We are told^ that *^ it is easier for a camel to en^ 
ter into the eye of a needle, than a rich man into 
the kingdom of heaven ;'' but^ at Rbnie at least, it 
would seem to be difficult, nay, impossible, to keep 
a rich man outb 



Hon and pardon of all acts of fornication, committed by any of 
the clergy, in what manner soever, whether it be with a nun, 
within or without the limits of a nunnery, or Ivith his rela- 
tions in consanguinity or affinity, or with his god-daughter, 
or any woman^whatsoever ; and whether also the said ahsolu* 
tion be given in the name of the clergyman himself alone, or 
of him jointly with his adultress ; together with a dispensation 
to enable him to take and hold holy orders and ecclesiastical be- 
nefices, with a clause also of inhibition — costs 36 toumois, 
nine ducats." *^ The absolution of him who keeps a concu- 
bine, with a dii^nsation to take and hold hi^ orders and be* 
nefices — costs 21 toumoies, five ducats, and six cerlins/'j 

'^ A nun having committed fornication several times, with* 
in and without the bounds of the nunnery, shall be absolved, 
and enabled to hold all the dignities of her order, even that of 
abbess, by paying 36 toumois, nine ducats." Many more in- 
stances might be adduced, and may be found in Bayle's Dic- 
tionary, art. Banck Laurence ; or in Laurence Banek's Taxa 
S. Cancellariffi Romanse, from which the above is copied ver- 
batim. The book was published by authority at Rome, Ve- 
nice, Cologne, and Paris, and the editions oSfall these places are 
still extant, though they are now becoming rare, for it was 
prohibited, and its future publication stopped, immediately 
after the Protestautis assigned it as a reason for rejecting the 
Council of Trent. Its authenticity is indisputable. The latest 
edition is of Paris, 1625. 



Tbe keys of that kingdom, we are Udd, wcfe gmisk 
to St Peter, and are held by tbe Pope i and be 
opens tbe door freely to those who pay the porter. 

The poorjt indeed^ have but a bad chance of ad- 
mittance^ for their souls depend upon the collections 
of the good friars and penitent^ that go aboat in- 
duslripusly bfsggMig^ ** Per le Anime Sante in Pur* 
gatorto ;" and even this slender redeeming fund is 
shared with them by the rich. Howevar, it is not 
always the wealthy alone that are saved* For, bo> 
sides, the pilgrimages and visitations of altars, &c. 
&c., that are open to the industry of all ; those that 
have interest with the Pope, may obtain an abso- 
lution in full from his Holiness, for all the sins they 
ever have committed^ or may chuse to commit.* 

St Peter's, — in common with the other three 
great Basilica of Rome^ St John Lateran, $t Maria 
Maggiore,^ and S. PsLoloJiiore le JIf tiro,— possesses 
the privilege of the Porta Santa, or holy door, bj 
which, during the holy year, all may come in, but 
none may come out. It is literally << that bourne 
through which no traveller returns/* 

These holy years and holy doors were originally 
invented by Boniface the Eighth, at the termina* 
tion of the IStb century, who proclaimed a jubilee 
throughout the Christian world, with << pl^iary 
indulgence and remission of sins," to all who, in the 
course of that year, should visit the shrines of the 
apostles and martyrs of Christianity at Kome \ and 



* I have seen one of these edifying documenta, iMued by 
the present Pope to a friend of mine. It was most iuieqai¥0« 
cally worded, — ^but I was not permitted to take a copy. 



CMUuapded this feBtivat to bd hfM for ev^mor^ s^i 
llie e^pifaiion of ^ery cffitury-^n avowocj m^ 

xign of ik9 99(iV}9ir g^oi w of itb^ Rp^'ii^'^ But H 

was found so lacrative to tb^ Holy S^» frpm thie 
^)l^#(Nr pf ftpVt ihfi pwtjr ^f nr«aUby pMgHmff poured 
Qn the 4)taf s» jafd so (edifying to Cbrist^Pffl^ tbM) 
jlwtoii4 of OOP, dip nHP){>er f«ra^ gmdaajly piTibiplied 
to fi^pr juIhIq^^ pr holy years* jln py^ry ^f^^ 

ThpSj pftpr the hp)y door/i liafp lipm waHed Mp» 
iio^ Ibe brpz^ pross ppon tbepi c|evopt)y presfseil 
by tbp Ijpsj aad nibb$4 by th^ forphends ancl phipa 
of thw piouS} (qt fivp-and-tw^Bty y^n, (hay prp 
tfaiovp open, wd tfce Pope, followed by ev^ry 
good Cbr(»dpn5 walU in |to jthp four phurcb/9s 
thrpngh ih^m, but always wplks out by some door 
— not holy. 

The sdwnblp wioog ihp deyo«it finr the bits of 
bripk 9Qd Qiprter, when the wpUs of these boiy 
doof^ pKp thro#n dowp» I 9m assured is truly edn 

fying. 

Wc visited the Sacristy, — or rather, the three 
Sacristies of St Peter's, — but I don't know why you 
should be made to undergo the description of them ; 
therefore, I will only say that their spacious halls, 
and noble corridors and galleries of communication, 
correspond, in magnitude and splendour of decora- 



* Vide Lettres sur les Jubile8.-^The8e secular games^ which 
I have ahready mentioned, (vide Letter XXV.,) were sacred 
to Apollo and Diana, Vor the safety of the empire, and cele- 
brated with the most astonishing pomp and splendour, — ^gene- 
raUy at the end of a hundred, or a hundred arid three years. 
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tion^ wkb t&e church itself. This great building 
was erected by the late Pope (Pius the Sixth,) with 
a magnificence worthy of bis spirit^ but its architec- 
ture can merit no praise. 

We had spent the whole morning in the church, 
BXkd, indeed, on a winter's day, St Peter's is a de- 
lightful promenade. Its temperature seems like 
the happy islands^ to experience no change. In the 
coldest weather, it is like summer to your feelings, 
and* in the most oppressive heats, it strikes you with 
the delightful' sensation of cold — ^a luxury not to be 
estimated but in a climate such as this. The ri- 
gours of cold may be easily ameliorated by artificial 
warmth, but neither nature nor invention has fur- 
nished us with any means of producing artificial 
cold, to mitigate the miseries of consuming heat. 

We bad intended ascending to the top of St Pe- 
ter's to-day, but it was now too late to see the view 
to advantage, and we were too much wearied to en- 
joy it. 

Your's, ever. 
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LETTER XLIIL 



ASCENT TO THE TOP OF ST PETER's. 



You will Stare when I tell you that a broad paved 
road leads up to the top of St Peter's Church; 
QOty perhaps^ practicable for carriages from its 
winding nature, but so excellent a bridle road} that 
there is a continual passage of horses and mules 
upon it, which go up laden with stone& and lime ; 
and the ascent is so gentle, and the road so good, 
that any body might ride up and down with perfect 
safety. The way is very long, abd as I have not 
yet quite recovered my strength, I longed for a 
donkey to carry me up. But none was to be had^ 
and I was compf^Ued to walk ; lamenting grievously 
that no other ass was to' be found except myself; 
which wretched piece of wit I purposely repeat, 
that I may deprive you of the malicious pleasure 
of saying it. 

Without the aid of the. extra ass^ then, I reached 
the roof at last^ which seems like a city in itself. 
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Small houses^ and ranges of work-shops for the la- 
bourers employed in the never-ending repairs of the 
Church, are built here, and are lost upon this im- 
mense leaden plain^ as well as the eighteen cupolas 
of the side chapels of the Church, which are not 
distinguishable from below. 

Though Only comparatively small, how diminu- 
tive do they seem, compared to that stupendous 
dome^ thetriumph of modern architecture, in which 
is fulfilled the proud boast of Michael Angelo, that 
he would lift the vault of the Pantheon, and hang 
it in air ! It is exactly of the same magnitude. Its 
beautiful proporti^is and fittishod grandeur, tower- 
ing into heaven, can here be fully seen. From be- 
low tbey are lost, owing to being thrown back by 
the length of the Latin oross, and consequently 
sunk behind the mean elevation of the ffont, so that 
this noble dome is perhaps no where seen to so lit- 
tle advantage as from that pointy in which it should 
appear lo the most— 4he PiasEssa of St Petcr^s- 

We rambled about, and rented ourselves on the 
marbfe seats which are commodiously placed upon 
the leads ; and we mighty I make no doubt, have 
made many grand and sublime meditations; but a 
ridiculous idea, which unluckily entered som^of our 
heads, that the great cupola, with all the little ones 
about it, looked like a hen with a brood of chickens, 
completdy put all such ideas to flight. ^< What 
fiiifflpletons must they have be^n that couU find no^ 
thing better to think of on the top of St Peter's P' 
Methinks I bear you say. 

We commenced the ascent of the great dome by 
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a sutccssidti -of staircases, ingeDioiisly <^ntrived^ 
aed from which passages lead out both upon its in- 
ternal and external galleries. 

Oue of the former, like tlie whispering gallerj of 
St P^tti'sy^^-ias if to verify the proverb, that waHs 
have earsj—^arries roand abound inaudible io tbd 
liearest by estander, clear and distinct to n Iktener 
on the opposite i^ide of its vast drcnmference. 

We began to have some idea of the immenise 
height we had already gained. The Mosaic figures 
of the saints and apostles, emblazoned on the vatdt- 
ed roo^ were now so near as to atare nponns in 
all their gigantic pn^ortions, and from thethigfaest 
gallery we looked down into the fearful dcgyth of 
the church below, upon the minnte .forms of the 
human beings^ who, like emniets^ were creeping 
$bout in it. 

How contemptible did they lopk from hence ! 
And is that diminutive speck — that insignificant 
notliiDg— ^lost even in the mightiness of that fabric 
himself has raised--- -is that he^ who has called forth 
these wonderful creations of art, and made nature 
subservient to bis will, to adorn it with beatity and 
with majesty ? Is that the being whose ambition 
would embrace the universe — whose littleness and 
greatness at cmceeall forth contempt and admira- 
4i€m i Strange compound of a divinity and a brute 
— aQied equally to the worm and to the god — ^made 
*^ but a little lower than tlie Angels ;" and yet, but 
a little raised above the beasts lliat perish ; — a crea* 
^ore of clay, endowed with a heavenly soul — ^a mor-^ 
tal, destined to tmmortality-^Man is^ imked, ^' the 
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glory^ jest^ and riddle of ^e. world i'' But if I be* 
gin to meraliase about man, we sfaaM never gel to 
the top of St Peter's. . 

In the course of our progress, we walked round 
tbe external cornice of the dome, whidi is so broad» 
that, though there is no fence round its edge, tbree 
or four persons might walk abreast with perfect 
safety. We were informed that it is half a mile m 
circumferenoe ; but I would not guarantee the 
truth pf this statement. 

At last^ by flights of very narrow stairs, and long 
bending passages, doping inwards to suit the incli- 
nation of the rapidly narrowing curve, we reached 
the summit of that astonishing dome, to which we 
had so ofcen looked with admiration from below; 
and perched at a height above the flight of tlie 
fowls of heaven, we enjoyed the far extended and 
interesting prospect^ over mountain, flood, and 
plain. 

The beautiful amphidieatre of hills, which en- 
closes the Campagna, stretching round the blue 
horizon on three sides ; the pointed summits of the 
loftier Apennines behind, which alone were wreath- 
ed with snow,— as if Winter had enthroned himself 
there, looking sullenly down on the plains and verr 
dant hills not subject to his sway ;— *the Tiber^ in 
its long sinuous windings through the wastey— like 
a snake coiled up in the desert, betrayed by its glis- 
tening surface ; far beyond it, the desolate ';Spot 
where Odtia once stood, and where the silver waters 
of tbe Mediterranean were now gleaming in tbe 
sun-beams ; Rome at our feet— ^ber churches^ her 
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palaces^ her dark aod distant ruins ; the rich ver- 
dure and golden fmiit of the orange 'gardens of her 
convents, iar beneath us, contrasting with theideep 
shade of the mournful cypress ; — such a scene as 
tbi% fanned with the pure fresh blowing gale^ as 
mild and soft as the breath of summer, that, de* 
lighted every sense, and canopied by that clear, blue 
shy of ethereal Jbriglitness and beauty^ that words 
can never ;paiii!t-^-£uch a scene as. this would surdy 
awaken some admiration, even in the coldest 
heart! 

We enjoyed it in perfect security, the top of the 
dome being surrounded by a railing, which is un*. 
discernible from below. We were at the base of 
the ball, which surmounts the dome, and forms its 
upper ornament, and certainly had no wish to 
emulate the adventurous French lady, recorded by 
Eustace, who climbed to the top of it; but, unfor- 
tunately for our peace, we had in our party a naval 
officer, who clambered up the aeriaUlooking lad- 
der that is fixed round it, with as much ease as he 
would have run up the shrouds of a man of war, 
and not satisfied with this .exploit, contrived, by 
some extraordinary.process,^to hoist himself up the 
smooth polished •fiides of the metallic cross, and ac- 
tually seated himself upon its horizontal bar ! 
• For his safety we oitertaihed no feanu . He had 
been rocked on the giddy mast, and cradled in the 
Storm ; but we trembled to see his example follow- 
ed by almost all the gentlemen who were with us ; 
hot that there was ainy thing whatever to be gain- 
ed, or seen by it^ but that they would not on any 
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aoeduiit be cMltdtfne i atid then tbtre was the fiitaM 

dettir dfefigbtof boaittngtbattheyhad stood en die 

topof tha ball of fit P«ter^&«*<KAaipl]r pitfcbaMd at 

Oms iMc of blrwkkig dwir fi^ck^ We tUdre tMm^ 

fbro doomad to aea ihase ttlly ikied^ mm aftet an* 

otbery go up tidt teftilde pl«BO| about kaUF of 4he 

waj^ roofid th^ lowtMr conimi^ of the ball^ ki m 

poBtare rnsixtj botikootal^ witli dieii^ facada dowa- 

wio'dA^-'Hitiiflba^ a fly craeps alobg a eeiliBg ; we 

dbtarrad 4bb aacrat fear md agitation painted on 

their countenances, and knew that a moment's gid* 

dineis^ a ^ii^a fitlse step^ nrost prddpi&ite tbem 

ddwn a b«%ht dMU it was agony to tUidc of^^tet 

we durst not speak. More laeky than wisl»^ bow- 

carefy they all dnceadsd in safetyt and we^ rdsol- 

Titig to do scMtoc^ing in our torn, w«Rt up into the 

iOside of the b^H-^an oiterprize by no means di£- 

&m\t 0r dangerous, blit aomewfaat tedious ; one per-^ 

so^ only boing able to asoend i^ otn» ) and as oar 

ptifty tras rather numeroas^ by the tinil^ die last' 

had g(A npi the first was nearly baked to death ^ 

ibrdiisgiwtbraaen globe was heated by the power- 

fol ri^ 4si an Italian sun, to the temperature of an 

0VM» h\ Ais deli|^itii sitoation we began *' God 

sa^d the Kiog,'' in full dhorus, but tong befiMre k 

was <kmd[iidM^ the k^alty of moat of as liad ofaelt^ 

cd iiway» and we were almost tumbling over each 

o^^*s hMds down the narrow ladder— ^fior more 

eager to get out than we had ever been to get in« 

Although this bail looks from below no larger 

than M apple, it dan contain in die inside about 



eighteen people, and we calculated that even more 
vinight be packed in it,— if they did not suffocate. 

It is impossible to form any idea of the immen* 
sity of St Peter's, without going to the top. 

The long-winding paved road that ascends to the 
leads, as if to the summit of a mountain ; the ama- 
zing extent of MMtf | the vart aeale ob whidi ev<Hry 
thing is constructed ; the endless height to whidi 
you afterwards climb by -staircases and ascending 
passages to the fop of the dom^ from whidi, as if 
from heaven, you look down on the earth, scarcely 
aUe to diicem the human beings upon its surfiicc ; 
aH this, indeed^ may give you some idea of its stu« 
peddous lize^ which from below you can never con-. 
ceivei-^Hind which, I am sure, my description will 
never make you upderistandi— -So, adieu I 
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LETTER XLIV. 



SANTA MARIA AIAGGIORE — S. PAOLO. 

The Basilica, which holds the third rank in 
Rome, is that of Santa Maria Maggiore. It stands 
on the highest of the two summits of the Esquiline 
Hill^* and is believed to occupy the site of the an- 
cient Temple and Grove of Juno Lucitia, an opi- 
nion which seems to have derived its origin from 
a black and white Mosaic pavement, which was 
found at an inconsiderable depth below the pave- 
ment of the church, during some alterations made 
in it in the time of Benedict the Fourteenth, and 
was attributed to that temple. 

In the fourth century, an old Pope was instruct- 
ed in the proper situation for this church, by a 
miraculous shower of snow, that fell in the middle 
of summer, exactly coveririg the spot. I suppose 
his Holiness must have correctly imitated, in the 
buUding, every dent and curvature of the snow, 



* It is called L'Oppio ; the other^ occupied by th€ Church 
■4!if SS. Martino e SyWestro^ is called II Cispfo. 
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for nothing else could account for the eccentricity. 
q{ its .external Aape. It would puzzle an able 
geometrician to, define to what figure it belonged. 
It can only be described by negatives. It is not 
long, nor square^ nor round, nor oval, nor octago- 
nal — nor yet triangular,*^— though it approaches the 
nearest to that of any thing. Nobody .could sus- 
pect it of being a church, but for the deformity qf 
«i old brick belfrey, which stidu up.in a singular- 
ly awkward position from the roo£ It has more 
faces than Janus, and they resemble eadi other 
in nothing but their ugliness. In the advance of 
one of these, stands the solitary marble column^ 
brought from the Temple of Peace, and erected by 
a pious Pope on a disproportioned pedestal. The 
other boasts one of the Egyptian obelises, lha,t 
stood before the Mausoleum of Augustus. 

The inside of the church owes all its beauty to 
its ancient Ionic columns, which are supposed to 
have belonged to the Temple of Juno Lucina. The 
roof of the nave is tawdry, flat, and low. The grace- 
ful line of the colonnade is broken by arches, that 
open into lateral chapels of rival magnificence. 
The least dazzling is that of Sixtus V., but then it 
contains a tomb, in which lies the body of that 
pontiff^ miraculously unchanged by deaths and 
working great and unceasing miracles. So, at least, 
I was informed. 

The splendour of the opposite Borghese Chapel^ 
so for surpasses my feeble powers of description, 
that I shall leave it all to your imagination, to 
which you may givA abundance of latitude, for it 
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can scArceiy sui*pass the reality. It contaios one 
of 8t Luke's precioas perrornmnces-^a tniracalous 
image of the Virgin — bat those whq^ like me, have 
becti blessed with the sight of many of that Evan- 
gdist^s worksi will probably prefer the paintings cf 
Ouidoy the only ones worth seeing in the whole 
churchf though even diey will not purticulariy re-* 
ward the observer. 

Poor Cigoli went mad^ in consequence of Paul 
V.'s refusal to allow him to obliterate his paintings 
on the dome of this church, which he ardently de- 
siredi in order that he might endeavour to execute 
something more worthy of his genius. 

Ton may be sensible of the obligations you owe 
me for my moderation, in respect to this churd^ 
when I tell you that a description of it has been 
published in a large folio volume ! I had nearly 
left it, without telling you that it contains the real 
cradle of Jesus Christ; or, as the Cnstode reluc- 
tantly confessed, half of the real cradle only ! 

The fourth great Basilica of Rome^ San Paola 
fiiore le Mttrdi is about a mile beyond the gate to 
which it now gives its nam&— anciently the Porta 
Ostiensis. Before we came to it, we passed on the 
left of the road, an old bastion built by one of the 
Popes, which a gendeman, who happened to be 
with us^a great connoisseur,) mistaking for a Ro- 
man ruin, favoured us with a learned dissertation 
i^on, and even praised this piece of antiquity at 
the expence of the buildings of modern days ! 

We passed, on our right, the verdant, but unna* 
tural-looking height of Monte Testaccio, which, 

8 
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incredible as it may seero^ is really entirely for^^id 
of broken fragments of earthern ware, the refu«^ 
of ancient neighbouring potteries ; so that this fea- 
ture of nature is much more modern than many of 
the ruins around it. From ils loose and porous 
fsompositioU} it actSf as if formed by Wedgwood for 
a great wine-cpoleri and serves as the cellar of all 
Rome* The wine^mercbants have e^iocavated vaults 
in it to keep their stores cool, and every morning 
a quantity sufficient for the daily demand is brought 
into the city. 

Leaving Uie grey Pyramid of Caiits Cestius» and 
the Protestant burying-grouod om our rights we 
drove diiough the Porta San Paola^ from whence 
It is said a covered portico formerly ^tended Ip 
the Basilica ; * but no traiee of it now remains^ and 
nothing meets the eye but ruined tombs<r-monfi7 
ments of man's vain longings after immortality; qy 
paltry chapels and crucifixes that record miracles 
by tbs way-side^memorials of bis atyect supersti- 
tion. 

We cmoflsed the cl|is»c AlmOf flowing down to 
finish its *< brief course" in the Tiber^ ^pd soon at- 
ter stopped at tbe old Basilica of St Paulf which 
^rasarigiaolly built by Constsntiney above the tomb 
flf that martyned apostle; was nearly* if pot entire^ 
ly^ rebuik t^ Honoriua ; was restored by 6t Leo 
after the shock of an earthquake; and was subse^ 
queatly repaired* enlarged, and beaptjfied by a 



* Pnieopius de Bell. Got. 
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long succession of pious Pontiifi, whose siiccess^ I 
am sorry to say, has been by no means proportion- 
ed to their industry ; for, amongst all the ugly 
churches of Rome, this is remarkable for its sur- 
passing ugliness. In vain have. tlMf adamodl ib 
exterior with ixafft MMatc saints, or stuck upoa 
ki^ftoat the CT: c rescence of a portico, orgiren toits 
oitrance costly gates of bronze brought from Con- 
stantinople^-^on which the figure of th^r donor, a 
Soman Consul of the eleventh century, appears 
kneeling before an image of the Blessed Virgin ; 
in vain have they exhausted all their art, and all 
their wealth,^ — ^tfae hopeless meanness of the Secoli 
Bassi still clings inseparably to it, and it is one of 
the many instances, that the most splendid mate* 
rials and ornaments are insufficient to produce ar- 
chitectural beauty, unless combined by the hand of 
taste. 

Perhaps no edifice in the world can vie with 
this in the number and beauty of the majestic co- 
lumns which adorn its interior. A hundred and 
twenty pillars, of the rarest marble and granite, 
the spoils of the ancient world, at once burst upon 
your view, — ^and yet it is like an old barn. You raise 
your eyes from the Grecian beauty of the long co- 
lonnades that divide its fine receding aisles, and 
behold a range of black worm-eaten rafters, through 
which, far above, ^appears the inside of the bare 
tiled roof; for, be it known to you, that this hide- 
ous old churchy to adorn which some of the noblest 
edifices of antiquity have been levelled with the 
dust, never had a ceiling ! Nor has it quite half a 
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pavement, and that half is composed of marble in^ 
scriptions broken to pieces ! But the columns— ^the 
beautiful calumns — ^we turn our eyes to with sor^ 
row ! Instead of their fine Corinthian entabktore; 
a huge weight of dead bare wall^ scooped out into 
mean little arches, barbarously rests upon their po- 
lished shafts. The portraits of forgotten Popes^ 
mouldering on the mildewed walls-^the gaunt fi- 
gures of the old grim saints^ in barbarous Mosaic 
above the altar»^all else is in such strange oob« 
trast with the majesty of these matchksa cohimii% 
that one cannot but wish to knodc down the hor- 
rible old fabric in whidi ib»f are sbrooded, and 
restore^tboR td light and beauty. 
. Tweiity-fi)ur of these beautiful fluted Corinthian 
eoimnns of Pavonazzetto marble, nearly forty feet 
in height, and formed out of a single block, with 
bases and capitals of Parian marble, it is.saidf 
were taken from the Mausoleum of Hadrian, and 
ate indisputably amongst the. finest in the world. 
Two columns of Saline marble, (white, semi-trans^ 
parent, and crystallized,) fifty feet in height, and 
various columns of CipoUino, of Parian marble, 
and of Oriental granite, attract the eye on all sides 
with their rarity and beauty. . 

The entrance to 'this church is at the upper 
end, a contrivance happily adapted to destroy the 
effect of the long colonnade. From the lower end 
we were taken into the cloister of the convent, 
which is in the true taste of the barbarous ages. 
The lay brother who introduced us with much af- 
fected mystery, took infinite pains to make us hold 
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oiir tonguesy declfiring it to be agilinsi; the niles tot 
fenial«9 to enter, and pretendiog to tremble le$t 
the monks should overheat ys, H« md there were 
thirty^one Benedictines in the coorentf bnt that in 
summer the malaria obliged them to desert it. 

Above a mile further fx&sti Romey on the fame 
road, is the Church of 6« Piuda tilk ire Foakmet 
built on the Bpot of the apostfe'a martyrdom, and 
abore Uie three fountains which miraculonsly 
spouted forth at tlie three rebounde which his head 
made after being stmck off, and which mimculous* 
ly continue to flow to this day, for the satisfaction 
of th^ fiCi^ptical. Not being one of the nundber, I 
have passed the spot seveml times without stopfuag 
130 look at them* I shall therefore only observe^ 
that it would perhaps have been' a more beneficial 
miracle, if the apostle's head had dried up the 
ground, instead of making it more watery, in a 
spot which, from its extreme marshiness, and im^* 
mediate vicinity to the flat oozy bed of the Tiber, 
IS so unhealthy as to be now a desert. 

We were also shown a spot, where we weee as- 
/mredten diousand Christian tnartyrs were behead^ 
ed in one day ; and passed a church, where indul- 
gences for ten thousand years may be purchased in 
onp moment. 
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LETTER XLV. 

> 

BASILICA SANTA CBOCi; AKD B, LORENZO. 

/ 

Tbb Cbnrcb of Santa Croee id Glernsalemtne^ 
stands on the lonely expanse of the EsquiMne Hil^ 
close by the walls of Rome^ and hear ib6 ruined 
aorches of the Chodian Aqueduofe. It is one of the 
seven Basilica of Roiiie^ and was bmilt by Santa 
Hetena^ the Motbei! of Constantine the Qreatf 
Unspeakable are the obligations the Catholio world 
lies inkier to this eitemplafy Saint and Emprwt; 
not only for bringing into the world the first ChrisT 
tian Ehipeitnr, but for going all the way to Jernsa- 
lens on purpose to make the discoTery of the tru^ 
Cross, (which nobody on the spot had been able to 
find §or three hundred ycarv) and bringing it to 
diis church, where every true believer may fliee it^ 
But idie only deposited one third of this precious 
r^c here, and what she did with the oth^ two- 
thirds I hare entirely foi|pt Every year, on the 

VOL II. a 
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Holy Thursday and Friday of Passion Week, tlib 
portion of the true Cross is unveiled to the eyes of 
the Faithful. I missed the opportunity, and shall 
now never see it. But I saw instead, the cradle of the 
Bambino at Santa Maria Maggiore, which I have 
already mentioned ; and, in fact, it was quite an 
unexpected pleasure to me, for, as the Bible saysy 
the child was laid in a manger, I was surprised 
when the priest assured me it was laid in this very 
cradle as soon as it was born-— so having seen more 
than the wise men of the east did, who went on 
purpose, I thought I had every reason to be satis- 
fied. The Empress Helena not only forwarded 
the Holy Cross and the cradle, from the Holy 
Land^ but the crown of thorns, and all the n^b 
used in the crucifixion, and some of the sponge^ 
and a phial of the Virgin Mary's tears, and a piece 
of her greeii gown, and some drops of the. blood. of 
Christ, and the miraculous impression of his£K:e 
upon St Veronica' s handkerchief; together with 
many other relics of inestimable sanctity : and theise 
light articles were ballasted by a whole cargo of the 
holy earth from the sepulchre. 

The only motive I could ever discover for the 
memorable journey of the image of the Virgin and 
the Holy House from Palestine to Loretto, was the 
desire to rejoin these, its parted treasures; and 
really it is not wonderful, that .wh»i the Virgin 
found. they were all gone,— -even to. her petticoat^ 
and that she was left alone in her house for so. many 
ages,' she should grow. discontented, and. set o£P in 
pursjiit of them. I am only surprised she did not 
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vmdeitake the journey sooner. But it would seem, 
ui&rtunutely, that the Santa Casa is only caleula- 
ted for crossing the sea^ and that it cannot conve- 
niently travel by land, else it certainly would not 
bave stopped on the coast^ without coining on to 
join those Jong*lost relics at Rome. I fear, indeed^ 
that it Would experience sodie difficulty in getting 
over the Appenines. 

It is dear, however^ that Santa Helena had no 
intention of giving offence to the Virgin Mary by 
the repeated ship*loads of relics she dispatched from 
the Holy Land to Rome; and it seems to me sur- 
prising, and I must say somewhat ungrateful, that, 
after all her activity and industry in collecting 
them, and after all the churches she built^' that no 
church should ever have been raised to hersel£ 

But whatever gratitude devout Catholics ought 
to feel towards Santa Helena, for her laudable ex- 
ertions in building up Christian temples^ some 
Gontuniacidus Protestants will persist in wishing 
that she had shown less zeal in pulling down the 
monuments of Paganism, of which she certain- 
ly was not sparing; as this, and every other old 
church in Rome testify; for they are adorned with 
the spoils of antiquity, and filled with the magnifi- 
cent columns of ruined temples and porticos. 

The present front of the Santa Croce in Oieru- 
salemme, is the erection of the last century, and re- 
flects no great honour upon its architectural taste. 
' In what may be called the anti-room, or vesti- 
bule to the church, are two columns of Marmo di 
(a nliarble of ^ beautiful iron-grey cokmr.) 
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lo the cburch iVsdf are eight magtiifioenl ancienC 
columns of Oriental granite* Two of the cohimns 
that support the canopy of the altar^ «rc of a y^rj 
rare marble^ called Occhio di Payone^*««f>eacack'8 
^ye iparble ; and beneath the altar, the beaotiful 
bagnaruQla, ^ the Italians call it } the Labrum, or 
bath of 4ome ancient Roman, fonn^ out of one 
block of basalt ; now serves as a cofiEm bt Christiao 
martyrs. 

.The^ Convent of the Santa Crooei deserted by 
its monks, is now converted into a Rflcloeorio fiur 
females. Moved by the spirit of curiosity^ which 
leads oi^r (^x to pry into all things* vte went into 
tbis.placc^ and found ouirselves among a multitude 
9f womeD» all idle^ and all talldng or rather scream^ 
i°g .tPg^ther, in that tone of. indescribable shrilk 
9es3} in whiph Roman females usually carry on their 
colloquies. I asstire you^ that one aingle voice ia 
sc^arcely endurable by unaccustomed earA. Con^ 
ceive then what must be the effect of five hundred 
at once I For there were actually five bimdred wo^ 
men shut up together, and only on^ man to keqi 
t^em in order | Li](e those exposed to the sound 
of the falls of Niagara, this poor creature's ears 
were so stnnned with the merciless din of their 
voices, that he is fustually as deaf as a post* Never 
shall I. forget the clamours of their five hoodied 
tongues. The gentlea^»n of our party on^ got aa 
far as the dopr,«— the moment it was openedt at the. 
first burst of sounds that issued forth) they instinct- 
ively clapped their hands to their ears and fled. 

The Pa«ilica of St Sehas\i(^,Jitorele Murd% 



from wliipli W0 clascen^ iiilo like CtAtkombh I 
have already mantioned ; and, egtcept that it ia olia 
of the seven Baailica of Roiiie» it n not worth no^ 

tke. 

The }$9t of the aeven Basiiioay St Lofenao^^H^ 
le Mftrdf stacks aboqt a mile from the Porta Sua 
Loren^Of the ancient name of which has excbcd 
discord, Ipng and loUd, amongst the antiquarians ^ 
and whether it was Porta Inter Aggeres, or Porta 
ExquUinai or Porta Tiburtinat I pretend not to u^i 
eHcept that, aa the Basiltoa waa certainly batlt oil 
the Via Tit)ttrtina>* whioh was then as it is now^ 
the road to Tiber, or Tivoli, it affords a preBnmp^ 
tioo, that the gate leading to it was the Porta Yu 
burtina. Constantino the Great erected thia Basi<« 
fica above the tomb of the martyred S\ Lopffi« 
zo» (whoj you will remember, was bmled to death 
Qpon e ^idirw at Rome,) and of St Stephen^ the 
first martyr, who was stoned to death at JerosaM 
lem ; though how his body, wUeh was buried at 
that place by devout men^f comes to. be deposfteit 
bere» is not very dearly explained. 

The Basilica was, for. the most part, rebuilt io 
the sixth, and it is believed, in the e^hth century 
also ; and the internal part, contaimng the confess 
sion, or tomb of the saint, is alone of the or igina) 
erection. It is distinguished by ten magnificent 
columns of Pavonaaietta marUey bm-ied nearly to 



• Anastaaius, in the Life of San Sylyoitro. See Nardinl^ 
who quotes the passi^ge. 
t Ajtfy^ chapi viii^ v. 9. 
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file top of their shafts bdow the parement of this 
lile old church. The capitals of two of them are 
oompositey adorned with- sculptured trophies, in- 
stead of foliage ; the rest are Corinthian. They 
sopporta second order of mean little columns ; and 
a gaUerjs which was customaiy in all the earliest 
churches^ as well as in the Roman Basilica. The 
marble pulpits, or reading desks^ stand on each 
side of the church.. On the right hand side^ in 
walking up. the nave^ is the Ionic column, with a 
firog and a lizard sculptured on the capital, which 
^inkelman, and all the critics after him, declare 
to be the. identical column that Pliny says was so 
marked by the two Spartan architects, Battrocus 
and Saurus, to perpetuate their names;* and con- 
sequently it must have been brought here from the 
Temple, of Jove^ in the Portico of Octavia* 

There are two Christian tombs in this churchy 
adorned with Bacchanalian images; one. is behind 
the altar, and another, representing the vintage^ is 
near the door. Immediately on the right of the 
door, on entering, there in, however, a far more 
beautiful sarcophagus, which contains the bones of 
an old cardinal, but is adorned with a Roman 
Marriage^ sculptured in has relief. You see the 
preparatory sacrifice, — the bridegroom, and the 
bride, attended by her train of Paranymphse^ or 
bride maids, united by the Genius of Love; and 
above, all the assembled deities that bless or pros- 
per the marriage state. 

• See Letter XXVIII., on the Portioo of Octevia. 



By way of a specimen of the fine arts of a later 
and lower period, in the Mosaic pavement in the 
middle of the church, you will see two Roman soU 
diers, of the barbarous isiges, on horseback — ^most 
extraordinary figures ! — Or, better stiU, admire in 
the external portico of the church, some fresco 
paintings nearly washed out, representing, amongst 
other things, the Pope and Cardinals, apparently 
warming themselves by the flames of purgatory, 
and the souls burning in them, some of which are 
lifted out by the hair of their heads, by black angels 
in red petticoats, looking thoroughly singed. This 
exquisite composition is in commemoration of the 
privilege enjoyed by one particular subterranean 
chapel in this church, of liberating the souls in pur- 
gatory—for money. It is a sort of office for the 
transaction of the business. Not that it enjoys a 
monopoly of it by any means, for almost every 
church is engaged iii it ; but it has tbe reputation 
of carrying it on to the best advantage, and has by 
far the most custom. I am acquainted with a Ro- 
man lady, who gave up ahnually one half of her in- 
come for many years to the monks of this conv^nt^ 
for masses to free the soul of her sk)d. 
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8T Clement's and st agnes. 

You^ like the pious pilgrim, have now made yoor 
duteous round of tlie Seven Basilica of Rooie ; bu^ 
.not like hinif have you thereby ^^ned any indul- 
jgence for ycwr «oiiI^— Ibr^ in aU probability, you 
^▼e found it ^ passage through puirgatoi^y^ lastea^ 
p£ a deliverapce Irom it^. Nor are. your labours^ 
Jike his, at an end $ for therQ aire^ alas I clHirches 
Jbahiud in long array, remarkable for their antiquii- 
igp ^k singularity, or their works of art^ whidi 
vuist be included in the pilgrimage of Tast^^«^ 
though they may be omitted in that of Piety* 

Resigned to your hard fate, therefore, enter with 
becoming reverence the Church of St Clement, 
which has the reputation of being the most ancient 
existing church in the world, and is certainly one 
of the most curious. 

The court before it, enclosed with a wall, and 
sttrrounded with a portico^ much resembles the 



Cftf i^diAiB^ in frotii of aneieiit dweHing-bbuaesy bal 
ftOMFers mote properly to tbe portico and ftres of 
teraple0» and was geaeraUy atlacb^ to aU the prir 
jiutive ChtiitMii eburcbea. 

In the iikteriort this cliurcli has not ithe foim of 
the CroBS. Built beGare tbe worship of the Btvi* 
mty bad been aupensei^ by ibal of hofDaci bett^ 
•it ba0 evidoatiy becA intended to have only ona air 
Ur» which is isobtedi elevaittd on a lofty platforoiy 
and divided from the rest of the church by two 
amall gates, opening oa tbe fyigbts of steps that as- 
eend to it. This part is called the Sanctuary. In 
4be body of tbe chuveh^ a spacer caSed 4be Nartex, 
or Presbyteriutni is endased with walls of white 
inarble, on eadb aide of which are raised the two 
Ambones^ pr marl^ pulpits^ uaed fcr readtng ibe 
lessons ; the whole is ialsid and tessilaled with por- 
phyry, and other coloured stones; 

I forgot to say that this church stands on the 
•slope of the Esqnilinet near tibe Baths of Titost 
ifaat it was built by Constantine, and has never 
been rebuilt, though various Popes have exercised 
themsdves in ornamenting it, with fdl the Laborious 
littleness of tbe low ages. Amongst other instances 
of this, I observed a mosaic pillar. . 

We w&re diown the tomb of a Cardinal, dated 
1478, with the Thyrsis and Crotde of Baccbus, the 
Pan's pipes, and such Bacchanalian devices^ sculp- 
tured upon it — a proof how long these Pagan orna- 
ments were tolerated on thcTn onum e n ts of Christ 
tians. Indeed^ many old sepulchres of the saints, 
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found in the catacombs, are inscribed with DUs Md- 
fUbuSy* or more frequently with the initial letters 
D. M. I remarked^ne of these in an oldcburoh, and 
asked a capuchin why these letters were on a Chris- 
tian tomb. He evidently did|iot understand theirim- 
port ; for^ after puzzling himself a little to consider 
what they could mean, he said, D. stood for Dom^ 
(the title given to an Abate,) and M. must be the 
initial letter of his name. When told D. M. stood 
for Diis Manibus^ he thought we meant some man^ 
and said, with a true Itolian shrug, he had never 
heard othim! 

Masaccio's fresco of St Catherine, painted in one 
of the chapels which improvers have given this 
church, is supposed to have been re-touched, but 
his Evangelists on the roof certainly have not. 
These are the only undoubted works I have ever 
seen of that great Florentine's, and are highly in- 
teresting in the history of the! art. Marked, as tbey 
are^ with all the stiff formality— -the total ignorance 
of design, perspective, grouping, and composition, 
inseparable from these Gothic times ; they were^ 
for those timesj wonderful productions. That dis- 
tinguished man soared far above the vile barbar- 
isms of his age. Nearly half a century before An^* 
drea di Mantegna^ and Leonardo da Vinci flou- 
rished, or Buonarotti was born ; he shone a solitary 
luminary ; and was the firsts after the long night 
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that folio wtBd the era of Cimabue and Giotto, to 
pierce its darkness with a ray of genius ; but its 
promise was soon obscured. Masaccio died young, 
not without strong suspicions of having been poi- 
soned. 

A great proportion of the monks of this convent 
are English, or, rather, I believe, Irish ; but Eng- 
lish, Irish, and even Scotch, are to be found in 
many of the cloisters of Rome. Often, in my wan- 
derings, have I been startled to hear my native ac- 
cents in thid foreign land, breathed from the mouth 
of a bearded capuchin. 

If St Clements be the oldest church in Rome, or 
in the worlds St Agnes's cannot be much its junior ; 
for it is also an undoubted erection of Coiistan- 
tine's, and stands in the Via Nomentana, close to 
the tomb, now the church, of that Emperor's 
daughter, Santa Costanza, which I have (thank 
Heaven 1) already described. 

The Church of St Agnes was built on the level 
of the catacombs in which the body of the saint was 
found, consequently it is a considerable depth be- 
low the surface of the earth, and you descend into 
it by a marble staircase, from the sides of which 
were taken the bas reliefs of Perseus liberating 
Andromeda, and Endymion sleeping, now in the 
Palazzo Spada ; duplicates of those in the Ca-; 
pitol. 

The interior of the Church of St Agnes, more 
than any other, preserves the form of the ancient 
profane Basilica. The three naves, separated by 
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sixteen ^ancient marble eoloniiiif $(tid the ibfto df 
the tribune at the top/ beneath whkh the great al- 
tar now stands^ and the judge folrmerljr sat ; maj be 
distinctly se^ in most of the old Horoan diurdiea ; 
but the peculiarity of this is the gallery, which was 
occupied by the audience in the Pugan Basilica^ and 
by the women in the religious aasembliea of the early 
Christians,-— ft custom, by the way, still in use among 
the Jews ; at leatt> in the only one of their qma* 
gogues I ever entered, that at Rome. 

The Churches of St Clement and St Agnes are 
both very curious old structures, and well worth a 
visit; but though built in the same ag^ and desti- 
ned for the same purpose^ their plan ii totally di& 
&rent. St Clement h^ not the gallery of St Ag- 
nes ; nor has St Agnes the enclosed Presbyteriom, 
the Ambones, or the elevated and fenced^ff altar 
of St Clementls. The theory, therefore^ that would 
reduce all ancient churches to one invariable de. 
rign, is evidently ftke ; and yet there are antiqua- 
ries, even in Rome^ with these examples of diver-* 
sity staring th^m in the fice^ that maintain this 
doctrine. 

The columns that sustain the n&ves of both 
ehurches, are, as usual, antique. Among those of 
St Agnes, are some rare columns of Porta Santa 
marble, and some of beautiful Pavonaaaetta. In 
one of the chapels there is a curious ancient cande* 
labra, which you vainly try to look at with atten- 
tion, for^ close behind it^ stands a head of Chrisl^ 
by Michael Angelo BuonarottL All the sculptured 
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repratentaticMis of our Saviour are thought to bear 
a fltrotig resemblance to those of Marcus Aurelius ; 
andy. in this instaoce^ I fancied I perceived it, 
though I should never have been struck withit, un*- 
less it had been pointed out to me. 

As to its merits, I dare not censure, and I can- 
' not praise. It is fine; but it is not what I had ex- 
pected from Buonarotti. Perhaps there is no other 
head of Christ so good ; but still it falls so far short 
of the image embodied in our imagination, that 
we strongly feel the inefficiency of art, when this 
is all that the greatest of modern artists could 
achieve. 

In the personification of our Saviour, sculpture^ 
in my opinion, has never soared so high as paint- 
ing. 

The Statue of Saint Agnes on the great altar, is 
an eked out ancient Torso of Oriental alabaster ; 
but this beautiful material, from its clouded semi- 
transparency, is wholly unfit for the purposes of 
sculpture, and was never employed among the an- 
cients till Magnificence usurped the place of true 
Taste. 

Behind this church and the Mausoleum of San- 
ta Costanza^ is an old building of an oval^ or ra- 
ther an oblong form, with the corners rounded ofi^ 
which is generally called the Hippodrome of Con- 
«tantine j but it seems to me the work of evenlater 
and more barbarous ages. Whenever built, it is 
most probably that it was a Hippodrome, but it 
has also been called a Praetorian camp, a' stadium. 
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and an ancient Christian burial-place. Its area is 
now a vineyard, and its high and broken walls, 
luxuriantly overgrown with ivy, have a highly pic* 
turesque appearance. 
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LETTER XLVII. 



ST STEFANO ROTONDO. 



The Church of St Stefano Rotoddo staads on 
the most western summit of the deserted Coelian 
Hill^ surrounded with the majestic arches of the 
ruined Claudian Aqueduct,* which it seems ra- 
pidly following to decay. 

This dd church is extremely difficult of access ; 
the malaria has driven away every inhabitant of 
the adjacent buildings, and as service is never per- 
formed here except on festas, and then but rarely, 
you may often knock both long and loudly at its 
gates in vain. 

' ' It is a very singular building, of a circular form^ 
surrounded in the whole of its interior circumfe- 
rence widi two ranges of columns, which form its 
sole beauty and attraction. But, notwithstanding 
these,— -notwithstiknding its manifold pretensions to 
antiquity, — ^notwithstanding that it lays claim to 
the title of the Temple of Claudius, of Faunus, of 
Bacchus, of Jupiter Pellegrinus^ and of every other 



* Or rather of its continuatioii from the Porta Maggiore to 
the brink of this hill, by Nero. 
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temple which ever stood upon this mount,-- and 
failing these, to the lower dignities of a public 
bath, or a butcher market,* — it must be content to 
he ranked among the erections of the low ages. It 
was built^there is no denying it-^by Simplicius, 
Pope and Saijcit^ in the year of oar Lord 467. It 
has, indeed, been conjectured^ and, I think, with 
much probabiHtjr, that this church has been raised 
upon the substructions of some ancient edifice of 
ibe same fim, and the same beatttiful spherical 
form, which it is not likety that either the aforesaiil 
Pope, or any of the Popes and Arcfaitfects of thoee 
days, would h^ye had taste enoagh to have devised 
of themselves. But how this building, with all its 
meanness a^ incodgruiiy^ could ^ver have been 
laistaken for a work of Roman times,-rhow any 
one could ever lode at the very structure of its 
walls, or on the .congregation of its columns of aH 
sorts, si^es^ orders, and styles, and not at once re- 
cognise it for a work posterior to the age of Coiir 
stantin^ — I am at a loss to conceive I Yet in spite 
of the intrinsic evidence of the building itself and 
the recorded date of its erection, there are still to 
be found those who adhere to the belief that it is 
the Temple of Claodius converted into a Christian 
Church* Such persons I would counsel to look 
well at it, and then at the Coliseum; beoaoae^ if 
their supposition be true^ they must be works of 



* A macellum for the sale of meat^ &c of which there were 

two in Rome, llie Macelhim Magnum^ which stood on fliii 

mounts was built by Augustus. 

3 
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the same age,-*<*Jbr the Temple of Claudhis was re- 
built by Vespa^hBy* and i^ upon domparison, die 
similarity of style sbookl not se^m to be very stid-t 
king, tbey wiU^ pediapi»» be ^fisposed' to leave St 
Sunplicius alLtfae merit of it^ ecectioii, wbioh is sa 
jastly his due. 

But we by aa means; see it in the state in wbiab 
he left it, ibr all the alteiBtipns and beiiutifieations 
of this building (and they haive been many) by 
snbaequ^nt Saints, Bishops, and Bopes^^ ad^ duly 
recopded in Papal history. 

Nicholas v., I beliave^ confined his ebfendbdoos 
to Walling up the ontet chide of cxdumhs^-^^^.taste^ 
fid impraaremeint ceftainlyt^^but one said i0 fame 
been necBBsary (b< eitsbre its>filBbili(y« Xiiokily^ no 
Other Pope • thought of doingj the same by- the in^- 
abr circle^ vhioh still fieraainsfe. 

The ccdumnS ^ enrideiitly thespoib of m^jay 
an ancient edifice^ pnd 4bey are all that are ani- 
cient here. ISereai the capitab-of qiany of dieih axe 
in the same ^llaihons style, and doubtless 'of the 
same age, as the rest of the building. Ujp0n.>liii> 
of them the cross is sculptured. 

The whole circle of walled-up columns, as well 
as the two, that stand by themselves in the centre, 
are made to support arches, — a barbarism in ar- 
chitecture which was unheard of till the age of 
Constantine. Certainly Christianity and bad taste 
were establiidied together,— if I may be forgiven so 
profane a remark. 

* Suetonius in Vit. 
VOL. II. T 
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San Stefano on the outside is undemably hideoir^^ 
being nothing but a round brick buildings with a 
roofof indescribable ugliness. The inside, however^ 
it has been justly obsenred, has an air of elegance 
and 'even of grandeur> which it owes entirely to the 
uneffaceable beauty of a simple circular colonnade, 
that all the intrinsic meanness and deformity of 
the rest of the edifice, and indeed of its own d^' 
tails of execution, are insufficient to destroy. 

Nothing can.l>e conceived more damp, dreary, 
and desolate, than this deserted church. It is sar* 
rounded with horrible frescos of horrible martyr- 
doms, which it is almost idartyrdom to look at. Yet 
from the extreme dampness and chillness of this 
dismal old church, the red-hot fires that abound 
in them, have almost lost their power of appalling 
sinners ; and I caught myself involuntarily look- 
ing at the flames, and thinking how very com- 
fortable they would be^-*-nay, even St John, who 
was boiling in a pot of oil over a large fire, did not 
-excite nearly so much pity as his situation would 
« otherwise have done. 
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LETTER XLVIII. 



THE HOUSE OF PILATE. 

Among the remaining monuments of the middle 
ages of Rome, we must include one which deserves 
to be classed with them in style, if not in date ; a 
curious old brick dwelling, near the Ponte Rotto, 
bedizened with incongruous ornaments of all kinds 
and ages, and knpwn by the appellation of <* The 
House of Pilate," 

You may perhaps conceive, that, as the house of 
the Virgin Mary, travelled from Jerusalem to Lo- 
retto, the House of Pilate has arrived by the same 
route at Rome. But you are mistaken. The Santa 
Casa is, as far as I know, the only mansion endow- 
ed with this faculty of locomotion, and **The House 
of Pilate'^ stands where it did. 

No one^ I believe, ever really imagined it to be 
the House of Pilate, who, if he ever had a house 
in Rome at all, had probably a much better one. 

On the contrary, it is known to be the house of 
Cola, or Nicola Rienzi^ the patriot^ deliverer, tri- 
bune, and tyrant of Roroc^, in the 14th centtry ; and 
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by what inexplicable absurdity it has obtained the 
name of the House of Pilate, it is impossible to oon* 
oeive ; unless from the cruel and iniquitous judg- 
ments that disgraced the conclusion of Rienzi*s 
reign, he may, himself have acquired that nick- 
name among the people of Rome, who delight ia 
these characteristic appellations, and very seldoni 
call a man by any nafi^ of his ovn chusing. But 
this idea is only the birth of the moment^ and I do 
not insist upon your adopting it 

The inscription upon the house is pretty much 
in the same style as the building. 

L.C.L.T.N.a.S.O.C.N.&T, N-T,S.C.L.P.T.F.G.R.S. 

P. N. T. T. t Non fuit ignarus cujus domuBhic Nicokus N. I. C. I>. 

R. S. H. P. Quod nil momenti sibi mundi gloria sentit. D. T. 

R. T. G. Verum quod fedt hanc nxm tarn vana co^t. D. D. 

V. B. Gloria quam Rome yeterem renovare deooreiii* F. S. 

t In domibus pulcris memor estote sepulGris* 

Configique du non ibi stare diu. 

Mors vehitur pennis. Null! sua vita perennis. 

Mansio nostra brevis cursus et ipse levis. 

Si fUgias ventum si Claudas Ostia centum r 

Idflgor mine lubes non sine raorte cubes. 

Si maneas castris lerme Yidn Is et astris. 

Odiis inde solet tollere quosque volet. 

t Surgit in astra domus sublimis. culmina ciyus. 

Primus de primis magnus Nicholaus ab imis. 

Erexit patrum decus ob renovare suorum. 

Stat Patris crescens matris^e Theodora nomen. 

t Hoe cuimen damm caro de pignere gesnt. 

I>avidi Tribuit qui Pater ei^bvit 

On the aicfaitrave of one of the .vindoiro is inscribed^ 
ADSV. ROMANIS. GRANDIS. HONOR. POPULIS. 
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, Theinkial leUers at the top are now beoome a 
J&hid of GapundruiiL They are stqiposed to have 
d^ignaited his multiforioits titles^ or rather lepithets^ 
then well knowni beoause they prefaced ItU his act% 
but of which a few only have floid;ed down^ dis- 
jointed, to posterity. '^ NidioIa6» severe and mer- 
ei&iy Deliverer of Rome, Defender of Italy» Friend 
of Liberty and. Mankind— pf Peace and Justice^ 
Tribune August" Th^se seem to us tdmost suffi- 
denty but they were not nearly the whofe. One 
irow of the above letters has been thus expounded : 

N. T^ S. C. L, P. 

^diolas. Trifotmus. Severos. Clemens. Lil^erator. Patris. 

T. . F. G. R. S. 

Teutboiud'. Filius. Gafariaius. Ronue^ Servador. 

The rest have not even been guessed at. How 
little did the. imperious Tribune think how soon 
these self-bestowed titles of his fame and pow^ 
would become unknown hieroglyphics ! Gabrini, 
(mentioned in the iBscrlptioni} was his ptoper 
name. But simamcs to this day are little in use at 
Rome. Familiar abbreviations of Christian names 
are alone current among the people, and the Tri- 
bune was known only by his piUrom/mie o( Cola di 
Rienzi ; CoUifSor Nicola, his own name, and Rienzif 
for Lorenzo or Crescenzo, that of his father. It is 
not vmy certain which of the latter belonged to the 
honest publican, who gave '< the patriot" birth. He 
is called by the one in the inscription, — ^by the other 
in the life of Rienzi. But as the same abbreviation 
(Cda) answers to both, the mistake is not very won* 
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derfuly— nor is it to be supposed that much pains 
would be taken to ascertain its correct root, by the 
biographer of his son, who did not write till even 
his name had almost sunk into oblirion.* 

From this trifling discrepancy^ howerer, it has 
been doubted and denied, that this is the house of 
the famous— or infamous Tribune. But it is folly to 
imagine there ever could have been two of the same 
naroe^ to whom such an inscription could apply ; 
and if the Nicholas, proprietor of this house, was 
one unknown to fame^-why any inscription at 
all? 

There never was any thing more disfigured with 
decoration than this house. It is exactly such as 
would please the known taste of the Roman Tri- 
bune. It is composed of heterogeneous scraps of 
ancient marble sculpture^ patched up with barbar- 
ous brick pilasters of his own age ; affording an apt 
exemplification of his own character, in which 
piecemeal fragments of Roman virtue, and attach- 
ment to feudal state — abstract love of liberty, and 
practice of tyranny-^formed as incongruous a com- 
pound. 

The brightness of the early dawn of *^ the good 
estate/* established by the talents of Rienzi, and 
hailed with enthusiasm by the genius of his friend 
Petrarch, presented a striking contrast to its dark 
and premature close^ hurried on by his own cor- 
ruptions. One cannot estimate very highly that 



* Vit. di CoL Rienzi^ ap. il Muratoii^ torn. iii. Art. Ital 
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Yirlue which was not proof against aA admimstra- 
lion of seven mimths, for within that period his 
wondrous course was run. The author of a blood- 
less revolution, he subverted by his energy and 
eloquence, the tyranny of ages, in a single day. On 
the 20th of May^ 1347, he was hailed Tribune of 
the Roman people by the enthusiastic citizens ; ex- 
pelled at a word the haughty Feudal Barons ; re- 
duced them to obedience, and even humility ; esta<^ 
blished ^* the good estate," and restored to the Mis- 
Cress of the World her ancient freedom and justice 
—equal rights and equal laws. 

On the Sd of Augusti having laid on a bfd of 
state during the preceding night, within the Bap- 
tistery of St John, and bathed in its hallowed font, 
he appeared in the morning invested with the sword 
and gilt spurs of knighthood, and clad in robes of 
imperial purple — a sceptre in his hand. Then, in 
the face of the assembled multitude, he imperiously 
suipmoned to the throne on which he was seated. 
Pope Clement XII., from his palace at Avignon, 
and the royal candidates for the empire of Ger- 
many, from their kingdoms ; and waving his sword 
to all the three quarters of the then known world, 
proclaimed them. to be his own. 

A few days afterwards, his solemn coronation 
took place in the Church of St John Lateran's, 
and before the altar of God, and by the hands of 
His holy servant, Rienzi was invested with the 
seven crowns of the Holy Ghost, emblematic of 
the seven gifts of the Spirit, which he pretended to 
have received from Heaven. 
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Oil ifae Itfth of DeceDibefi ib the salne yesr, 
ddjpbBedy diflgrtK€d> pro6crfbed-*-<ieitluer his swond, 
sfaained ^k noUe Uood<^iior bis Bctfccni fer re d 
honours of knighthood-^Hior iiis fievsen-Crfd crowns 
«-^or yet his nriraodoiis missicsl of the H0I7 
Ghost^^-«Aved him from wuidering iti dii^ise, in 
povertf/iiiid in exile, through thi6 worid he faiid so 
ktely daim<ed as his 6wn> or p^obeeted him itDm 
the frterc^ of that Emperor* whom he had so in^ 
soletitly snmmcmed to his dwn taribmiAl, and by 
whom he was now consigned tb imprisomlient and 
chains. 

After 9evm years of eonfinemtol^ which (as if 
his fated number,) form a curious coincidence with 
{be seven nionthsoif his t^ighi and the s^en crowns 
of the Holy Ghost, to which he ttiiide pretence-^ 
he was once more restored to liberty and to power, 
and sent by the same papal authority, which had 
before excommunicated him, as senator to Rome, 
— the supporter of that tyranny which he had be- 
fore subverted. 

dut even this se(^ond inglorious gleam of great- 
ness was soon dod€<d. The barons and the citizens 
— the clergy iand the laity— united against the ple- 
beian tyrant, — the upstart nobIe,-^the blasphemous 
pr^het. '« The doors of the Capitol were de- 
stroyed with akes and with fire, and while the se- 
nator attempted to escape in a plebeian garb, he 



* Charles the Fourth. 



was dragged to the platfonn of his palace— the 
fiital scene of his judgments and executions ;" * and 
after enduring the protracted tortures of suspence 
and insult^ he was pierced with a thousand da^ers^ 
amidst the execrations of the people. 

Rienzi was one of thos^ as Madame de Stael 
happily observed, ** Qui ont pris les souvenirs pour 
les esperances.'' 



* Dediae and Fall^ voL xii. p. S22. 
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LETTER XLIX. 



tor' DI CONTI, TOEBE DELLE MILEZIE ; OB THE 
TOWEE OF NEBO AND OF TBAJAN. 



There are two old towers^ not worth wasting 
many words upon, — works of the low ages, and 
built by some of the Conti family, whose name in- 
deed they bear.* They are said to have been erect- 
ed by Pope Innocent III. in the ISth^ though^ ac- 
cording to some accounts, one of them was built 
by one Pandolfo di Suburra in the 11th, centary. 
They are supposed to have been intended for sol- 
diery, and the common name of one of them is, to 
this day, Torre delle Milezie ; but, if meant as 
fortresses, it seems strange that they should have 
been placed at the base, instead of the summit, of 
the loftiest of the Seven Hills, and they have still 
less appearance of having been intended for mi« 
litary quarters. 

The Tor' di Conti, being considered in danger 
of falling, was partially pulled down by Urban 



* Vide Nardini. Roma Antica, lib. 3. c. 15. lib. 4. c. «. 
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YIII. In the rage for aiitiqiiHias» it has been im» 
puted to Trajtn, -iwiiofie meiiioiy han been loaded 
» inth tbe opprobrium of baving built this hideous 
old brick tower as a station for a military guard 
over his Forum. The other is generally called the 
Tower of Nero, and pointed out to strangers, on 
their first arrival, as the post from whid^ Nero be- 
held Rome in flames ; although Tacitus says that 
Emperor was stationed in his own theatre on the 
Esquiline, and this tower is at the foot of the Qui- 
rinal HilL 

People pass through two regular courses of study 
at Rome,— 4he first in learning, and the second in 
unlearning. 

«< This is the Tower of Nero, from which he saw 
tbe city in flames,— *and this is the Temple of Con- 
cord, — and this is the Temple of Peace, — and this 
is the Temple of Castor and Pollux, — and this is 
the Temple of Vesta, — and these are the Baths of 
Faulus ^milius, and so on,'' says your lacquey. 

** This is not the Tower of Nero, — nor that the 
Temple of Concord,— nor the other the Temple 
a£ Peace,— nor are any of these things what they 
are called^* says your antiquary. 

You ore then le^an ignis fatuus chace through 
quartos of uncertainty and folios of despond, and 
vainly deem you shall reach the light of truth, 
which 

'' Allures from far, hut as you follow, flies," 
till at last, &Ugued and bewildered, you desist from 
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the inefflbotitlil pwMait and find jrounlelf> aftet dll 
Jpour toil> etacdjr wliere you fiett act out. 

We hwlB DOW confemplftted^ not only the rtdbs • 
df Ancieiit Romc^ which wiU be viewed with telie* 
ration while one stone standa upon another, and 
which» with every nicbeediag year, assume a deeper 
2nliei«8C ; l)ut we have also hastily examined these 
works^-^whidi are neither . ancient nor modem, 
nor beantiftd nor respectable^.— the works of the 
low, the dark, the middle age% which comprehend 
all that long and barbarous period from the days 
of Cdnstaatine* to Leo X^^-£ro8a the 5th to the 
16th century. 

It almost seems as if Italy, indignant (rf'any ctfaer 
monuments than those of her days of greatness, had 
thrown from her bosom every vestige of the bar^ 
barians by whom she was enslaved. 

It is very surprismg, but not very mortifying, to 
see so few of these works remaining ; though uphdd 
by the arm of power, and ooiisecrated by the spdis 
•of superstiti<m, they last crumble into dust ; and, 
though enriched with the splendid trophies of an- 
cient taste and magnificence, their r^nains are 
viewed with impatience, or passed over with con- 
tempt : while the proiid ruins of Roman times, de- 
faced, destroyed, and trampled upon as they have 
been, still stand like the giants of a former world, 
looking down with contempt on these dispro- 



* After the time of Constantine, there is not a single monu- 
inent extant, that is not duaacteriaed by deoided faad taste. 
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paeAoDeA and defoKpMd 9tn|otiiV€8 of degeMnitt 
times. 

It is wonclex&l that to countries wfaere«ueiiti^. 
bltft vfotkM ntood before their ejres, people shouiii 
hare eoatinued, during eleren long centuries^ t^- 
erects such mean odntemptibfe mioses of defeirtnity 
as^^re bow behold* In our own, though withoiil? 
aojr ancient modek> parallel' bnildSngs^ are ohar«o« 
terized by a grandeur of desSgilV a siri>limity of e& 
fect^ a richness and delicacy of execution, a perfec* 
tion of parts^ a harmony of whole^ that in these 
improved times we vainly and servilely labour to 
equal. Our own barbarous ancestors are our tine- 
quaUable masters. 

Those theorists who maintain that our Gothic 
architecture sprung from Italy, will look here in 
vain for the root. There is nothing worthy of that 
name throughout the whole country^ excepting 
Milan Cathedral^ and even in that, the doors and 
windows, the most beautiAil parts of Gothic ar- 
chitecture, are any thing but Gothic, and are to- 
tally discordant w/th the rest of the building. 

Indeed, excepting in a few cities of Oermany 
and the north of France, (where, by the way, the 
finest churches were built by the English,) we look 
in vain out of Great Britain for every description 
of the true Gothic. 

Not only has Rome no Gothic buildings, but it 
possesses^ in my humble opinion, no building of 
the middle ages, or even modem times, where ar- 
chitecture merits praise. 
I speak not of St Peter's, on whose merits and 
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defects I have already giypn yofei my sentiments ; 
but setting that aside^ ainoi)g all the churches, and 
palaces^ and ciostly buildings that have been ereet- 
ed, during the ISOO years that have elapsed, smce 
the death of Constantine to the present time^ I do 
not know one that we can admire or imitate^ in 
the city^ which profitted by the genius of Michael 
Angjelo in its meridian splendour^ and which still 
boasts the best o£ masters in the ruins of Ancient 
Romct 
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LETTER L. 



je(TREET8 AND CHUECHES-^A&qilTECTUBE—^CDLPt- 
T17BE — THE CHRIST^ AND MOSES. OF MiCHAEXi 
. AN6ELO— ^EBNINl's SANTA THEBESA AND SAN* 
TA BIBIANA^ — SANTA CECILIA. 



• Thb. streets of Rome are mirtoW, glooiiij» . 8^4 
indescribably dirty* Indeed» of all its antiquitieflk 
I imagine the dirt to be the most ii3Kli(9utafaile,.fpr 
I am inclined to think that it never was cleaned 
since it was a city. There are no traiiairs for foo( 
passengers, so that they have the pleasure of walk- 
ing through the mire, as at Paris^ with the agree- 
able anticipati<m of being run over every minute. 
.But at Rome no pe6ple of condition walk; a no- 
:ble Italian would not be seen upon his, or her I^^ 
for the world ; and as for the Canaille 'f gU Po- 
poli," it signifies not what becomes of them any 
where except in England. I remember a Neapo- 
litan Marchese assuring me, that if you drove over 
a child at Naples, you would have to pay a small 
sum of money,— »if a man, a larger one, — but if an 
old woman, nothing at all. . , 

In that land where old women are hekl so chei^, 
the carriages drive so &st, that the accident may 
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often happen ; but in Rome^ so great is the deli- 
beration with which they move^ that it is next to 
impossible, that even an old woman should not 
have time enough to get out of the way. 

The best street of Modern Rome is the Corso^ 
so named from being used a9 (he irace-course. Part 
of it is the ancient Via Lata ; the rest, which is 
beyond the site bf the Flaminian gate of Ancient 
Rome, follows the line of the Via Triomphalls. It 
now extendis a mile in length in a direct hne froxa 
the Piazza delPopoIo t6 the base of the Capfito- 
line Hill ; but, thoii^ lined with churches, and 
palaces, and handsome houses^ its general effect is 
•far from spkndid ; tkd^^ reason of whidt may pro- 
bably be its narrowness*- You ean scaicely nose 
your eyes^to die lofty elelrMlont of the<buildi9gaon 
either side^ and though you ceribaiidy do not dur^ 
by lose mtivich arc^tdotoeat beaut^^ yet it gives it 
tin air of confinement, of mainiless^ afid^<»f gloom^ 
nesf, that nothing oan get over* 

The system of nai^row street^ «i^faich fe ^febd- 
ed^ Ota the ground of being adapted' to the dimate^ 
twds, on the ooncriiry^ in my opinion, toinerettsb 
its-en|tf. They are cold in 'wioteP,'and hotih 
6umii¥ef ; for wfaenuhe son ia low intfae sky^ ^ 
faejgbt of the houses is an efleotdal screen: from his 
beams, but when it mounts into thesemtfaf his mo- 
ridianblaqe {lours down into the str^ti^. and the 
heated walls on eithervsido give out. their, alternate 
caloric, even through the ni^xt, 00 that the close 
«9otifitted SAT haf tbcrfiseling of on oten ; find' the 
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gasping inhabitants are half sufFocated,— at least* 
I know, I was. 

The large open piazzas, which had the free sun 
and air^ I found far less oppressive in siimmerf 
and far warmer in winter, than those stifling lanes, 
into whose tortuous windings no cooling breeze 
can penetrate at the one season, and into whose 
depths no sun-beam can descend at the other. 

I have often wondered that the inhabitants of 
hot climates do not adopt the Dutch custom^ of 
planting rows of trees in their streets^ which, in 
summer, would really a£ford both shade and cool- 
iiess without excluding the air, and in winter, when 
leafless, could prove a very slight obstruction to 
the beams of the sun. 

How ' beautiful, beneath the splendour of an 
Italian sky, would look wide handsome streets, 
planted with double rows of noble trees ! 

But the streets of Rome could never, I think, 
look handsome, disgraced as they are.by erections 
in the vilest taste. That such large piles of build- 
ing should have been raised any where, in such 
complete confraternity of ugliness, is marvellous ; 
but that in Rome, with the specimens of ancient 
taste before their eyes, such mongers should have 
been produced, is more marvellous still. For while 
you behold the perfection of beauty in the ruins of 
Ancient Rome, you see the extreme of ugliness in 
the buildings of the modern city. 

Nothing certainly disappointed me so much in 
Rome, as the bad style of the n^odern architecture, 
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more especiaRy of the churdiep^ ^ich I had heard 
so highly extolled. 

On the whole^ I really think the outsides of the 
churches in London. are quite as good. Patting 
St Peter's and St Paul's equally out of the quesr 
tion, I know no church at Rome, whose exterior 
elevation is so noble as St Martin's-in-the-Fields. 
There we see an approach to the simple majesty 
of the portico of the Pantheon, of which there is 
nothing to remind us in the city where it standa. 
6t Paul's^ Covent Garden, St Mary le Bone^ and 
several others, are in better taste tiian any thing 
here; and I need not mention the admitted supe- 
riority of the interior of St Stephen'$, Walbrook. 
There is, even in the most <^owded Protestant 
cities, an isolation given to the churches, by the 
burial-places around them, that is highly advanta- 
geous to thdr effect. But here^ with the excep* 
tion of the great Baeilicse, the common crowd of 
churches stand in the street without any open space 
allowed them^ jostled and pressed upon by houses 
and buildings of all sort9. 

Perhaps no city in the world abounds wiUi such 
numbers of churches as Rome, or with fewer hand- 
somer ones ; I mean with respect to their archi- 
tecture, not their decpration,«-»for in that no cort 
is spared. 

Their exterior may be involved in one common 
censure, that of being hideous,— -and their interior 
in one common praise, that of being splendid. The 
eye rests with delight on the pomp of coloured 
marbles that line the walls,—- the superb columns 
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that support the naves^-^he beauty of the paint- 
ings that adorn the altars^ — the profusion of pre- 
cious stones that enlay the shrines, — the accumu- 
lated magnificence that embellishes the chapelsi-*-. 
and the rich mosaic pavements that cover the 
floors. 

These remarks apply to almost all the churches 
of Rome. There are few that are not decorated 
with splendour^ and perhaps fewer still that are 
decorated with taste. 

The Church of the Jesuits^ which^ like every 
other I have $een belonging to that brotherhood, 
is distinguished above the rest> in its overload of 
ornament, and deficiency of taste^ boasts a chapel, 
whose columns^ capitals^ sculpture, shrine, and al- 
tar^ are entirely composed of lapis lazuli, oriental 
jaspers, transparent alabaster^ gold, silver, bronze, 
and crystal. Princely wealdi has been heaped up- 
on it, — and Parian marble has been cut into ugly 
groupes of statuary to adorn it* 

There is^ however, a pretty little church belong- 
ing to the Jesuits at Borne, called St Andrea al 
Noviziato> on the Quirinal Hill. It Is built by Ber- 
nini ; and it is worth a visit, from the beauty of 
its form, and of the marbles that line its oval Inte-^* 
rior. So also is San Antonio dl Portoghesi^ and 
La Maddalena, where there is the finest organ I 
have heard in Rome. On Sunday, or any other 
festa, about half-past ten, or eleven o'clock, it plays 
beautifully. 

Nothing can be more tiresome than visiting a 
vast many fine churches, except, it may be^ descri- 
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-bing them ; or, what is worse still, hearing them 
described ; dicrefore^ I shall only mention to you 
those which contain something in sculpture, paint* 
ing, or antiquity, worthy of notice. 
. The Church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva, 
built on the site of Pompey's great Temple to Mi- 
nerva-^now belongs to the Dominicans^ instead of 
the Goddess of Wisdom ; and the Superior of the 
convent is the grand Inquisitor. For, tfaianks to 
the enlightened policy of Pius VII. and his minio- 
ster, the Cardinal Gbnsalvo, we have lived in the 
19th century, to see that upright fraternity, — ^the 
Jesuits restored^— and that righteous courts the In- 
quisition, re-established. 

The Pope I respect as a .worthy and a venerable 
old man^ a zealous, devout, and sincere, but bigot- 
ted CathoHc,-^a good priest, but a bad prince. 

The talents of Cardinal Gonsalvo I have known 
and admired ; but, as a tree must be judged by its 
fruit, and a prime minister by his actions^ there if 
nothing in these to call forth our admiration. 

That the Inquisition is established, not only at 
Rome and Madrid, but at Naples and Turin, is, 
however, a lamentable fact; and the Inquisitors hold 
their sittings there every Wednesday. They have 
also the palace and the prisons of the Holy Office 
beside the Vatican, in which are chambers full of 
its black records, and still there are 

" Ample gpace and room enough^ 
The characters of Hell to trace." 

The times are indeed over, in which hundreds 
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cif poor capuchins were burnt for wearing a little 
coat,* and thousands of unfortunate laymen for 
doing nothing at all. But will it be believed^ that, 
in the nineteenth century, nay, even now, a grave 
solemn trial, for the crime of witchcraft, is actually 
pending ! — It is even so. 

But to have done with the Inquisition, and re- 
turn to the Fine Arts. In the Church of the Mi- 
nerva, is the celebrated Christ of Michael Angelo. 
It is a very fine statue certainly, but eVen while I 
said so, and thought so, I caught myself inwardly 
asking, << And is this all that sculpture can do to- 
wards representing the Saviour of the world?" 
Disappointment was, perhaps, a stronger feeling 
than admiration— for my expectations had been 
highly raised. But though it did not come up to 
what I had expected from the genius of the great 
sculptor, it surpassed any of his works I had hither- 
to seen, and though it may not express all that the 
soul can conceive of the devoted holiness of the 
suffering Redeemer, it more nearly approaches to 



* Great were the disputes that were waged in the begin- 
ning of the 14th century, iti the Romish church, about the 
superior orthodoxy of great or little coats, or frocks, for the 
capuchins, which ended in all those who persisted in wearing 
the little one, being declared to be heretics, and burnt accord- 
ingly. We have the names of upwards of a hundred who 
were burnt by the Inquisition for this cause, and are told by 
a grave historian, that the list might be increased to thou^ 
sands I Allowing for exaggeration, what a tale is this !— Vide 
Mosheih's Ecclesiastical History; Part II. Chap^^ 
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the image of divinity in a mortal form, and bend* 
ing under more than mortal sorrows, than any 
other attempt of man. The foot would long since 
have been kissed away by the fervent salutations of 
the pious, had it not been cased in brass. 

The convent contains a library^ said to be large 
and valuable, which is open to all men at stated 
hours. 

The Church of St Fietro in Vincoli, upon the 
Esquiline Hill, is built upon the ruins of the Baths 
of Titus. Orthodox peo{^le used to pretend that St 
Peter himself built a Christian church here in his 
life-time ; but this is not insisted upon at present. 
It is only affirmed, that the present church contains 
the chains that Herod caused St Peter to be loaded 
with at Jerusalem, and that when these chains came 
to Rome, and were presented to the other chains 
with which the apostle was manacled in the Mamer- 
tine prisons, both chains leaped together in an sSec* 
tionate embrace^ and have ever since been insepar^ 
ably united. We visited this church to! see the fa- 
mous Moses of Michael Angelo. 

This singular statue, which is unlike any thing 
that the imagination of man has formed before or 
since, cannot be beheld with unmixed admira- 
tion. It is impressed with all the daring concqK 
tion, the force and the grandeur of design — with aQ 
the excellence and all the faults of that bold and 
original genius. The terrific Prophet is frowning 
in wrath on his backsliding people. He threatens 
them with the terrors of the law — and before faim 
they must tremble. But is it the sacred fire of a 
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prophet, CH^ the cblossd strength of a giiaht that they 
fear ? Is it physical force or divine inspiration i If 
he were to rise^ the eardi must quake beneath his 
tread. He is a bein^ possessed of more than hu- 
man strength) and seemingly endowed with more 
than human powers. But are they of good or of 
6vll? 

'^ And bring? he dm £rom heaven, or blasts from heE ?'' 

Should we not fly from him, least he should injure^ 
father than draw near, that he might protect us ? 

in a word^ the brawny strei^h of the limbs^ the 
force and tension of the muscles, the unwiseldy bulk 
^f the person, the enonnous length and ropy thick-' 
ness of the beard, the homs^ imtead of rays, that 
spring from the head, and the menacing aspect of 
the countenamse gire him the air of afo incensed 
giant, rather than a divine lawgiver and prophet 
Polyphemus on the rock^ it would more properly 
|)<6rBonify, than Moses in the wilderness. 

Yet it is sublime^— it is wonderful. The aato. 
nishm^f you first fed, soon yields to admiration. 
It is a statue you can never forget ; it impresses it- 
self on your imagination; it comes before you in 
your mkid's eye ; and it k unquestionably the finest 
of the works of Michael Angelo. 

In judging of it, too, we ought to remember that 
it is a colossal statue, intencfed for a colossal mo-, 
nument to Julius 11.^ and the only one of forty 
which were to have adorned it, that was ever finish* 
ed ; and that viewed in the ekmitifm, and ftt the 
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elevation wbicb it was originally intended to baTe 
occupied, its effect would bave been quite different 

The project of this mighty tomb was unhappily 
abandoned — (unhappily — for the losa of forty sta- 
tues, by Michael Angelo, must ever be regretted,) 
the colossal bronze Statue of Julius IL^ which he' 
cast at Bologna, was demolished by the fury of the 
populace almost as soon as made ; and his grand 
cartoon of the Battle of Pisa, that greatest master- 
piece of painting, and school of painters, unhappi- 
ly perished, or, if report say true, was wantonly 
destroyed by the envy and malignily of Baccio 
Bandinelli.* 

Thus the works of Michael Angelo^ both in 
.painting and sculpture, have been particularly un- 
fortunate. Still we have reason to wonder that we 
see so few of them. After visiting every town and 
village in Italy, I have only seen several unfinish- 
ed, and two or three finished statues of his^ at Flo- 
rence ; an alto rilievo at Genoa ; a little angel at 
Bologna ; 2uid two statues, a bust, and a small bas- 
so rilievo, at Rome ! 

. Thi!s is^ I thinks all of his sculpture that Italy 
contains, and out of Italy there is nothing. 

His authentic paintings, except the frescos of the 
Sistine Chapel, are excessively rare. Yet be lived 



• Vide Lanzi— Storia Pittorica. The rival cartoon of the 
Battle of Pisa, by Leonardo da Vind, was destroyed at the 
same time ; a work, comparatiyely extremely inferior, though 
of great excellence. These cartoons fi>rmed the grand epo<^ 
of painting ; the transition from the Gothic 
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to extreme old age ; his active and vigorous mind 
was qaick to conceive and bold to execute ; and 
where then are the fruits of eighty years of labour? 

In this church there is a fine painting of St Mar- 
garet and the Monster, by Guercino. Domeni- 
cfaino's picture of the Angel liberating St Peter, 
one of the monks told us, is a copy from the origi- 
nal, which hangs in the Sacristy ; but the original- 
ity of that seems something dubious, or rather^ it 
has suffered much, for whosoever painted. Dome- 
nichino certainly designed it. None but he could 
have conceived the angel. 

The only specimens in the world of Raphael's 
skill in statuary, are to be seen in the Cappella 
Ghigi, in the Church of Santa Maria del Popolo. 
The figures of Elias^ and of Jonah with the whale^ 
are executed from Raphael's models, principally by 
another artist. 

It is interesting to see the solitary attempt of 
genius, in an untried, but a kindred pursuit. These 
statues are certainly well designed, and their merits 
are sufficient to shew that Raphael might have 
been a great sculptor, if he had not chosen to be 
the first of painters. The chapel is his architec- 
ture^ and the altar piece was painted from his de- 
sign, but it is utterly destroyed. The other two 
statues in the chapel are by Bernini. 

But in the superb Church of Santa Maria della 
Vittoria, upon the Quirinal Hill, is the groupe 
upon which Bernini was content to stake his fame. 
It represents Santa Theresa in an ecstacy of divine 
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b¥e^ ivbile the deMendiDg Adgel of Death is about 
to pierce her bosotn with its dart* Now, as Ber- 
nini's statues are almost always in an ecstacy, whe- 
ther there is any occasion for it or not, this suited 
him exactly ; and his aberrations from Nature are 
less striking where the subject is out of Nature^ 
But every thing he did is marked, in some degree^ 
by his extraragant mannerism and affectation. 
His talents were of no common cast, but their 
power was destroyed by his perverted taste. O ibr 
a Shakespeare, to warn him and his crowd of imi-^ 
tators, ^' not to o'erstep the modesty of Nature !" 

His statue of Santa Bibiana, in the church of 
that saint, is far more free from these fiiulta than any 
other of his wcH'ks ; and, in my opinion, so supe- 
xior to them all, that had I only seeii it, I should 
have placed him in the first rank c^ modem sculp* 
tors. 

It was one of his earliest works, and it is isaid 
that when Bernini^ in advanced life, returned from 
France, he uttered, on seeing it^ an involontarj ex* 
pression of admiration. *< But,'' added he, <^ had 
I always worked in this style, X should liave been 
a beggar !" This iv0uld lead us to conclude, that 
his own taste led him to prefer simplici^ and truth, 
but that he was obliged to conform to the corrjqit« 
ed predilection of the age. I cannot, bdwever, con* 
ceive, that it is possible, in the fine arts^ '< to see the 
best^ and yet the worst pursue/' 

The remains of Saint Bibiana, and of her mo* 
ther and sisters, who^ it seems, were aH saints, re- 
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pose beneath the altar of thi9 thurch^ in a beatitU 
fal ancient sarcophagns of Oriental alabaster. We 
were assured, that no less than five thousand five 
hundred and fifty-five male martyrs were buried 
here — not to mention their wives, who, it seems» 
go for nothings 

In the Church of the Santissimi Apostoli^ there 
is a monument to Pope (Ganganelli) Clement XIV., 
sculptured in bas relief by Canova — one of the ear« 
liest, but not one of the best of his works. Op- 
posite to it there is, on an ancient bas reliei^ a civic 
crown and a Roman eagle, emblematical of civil 
and military virtues. 

In Santa Maria di Loretto, the statue of Santa 
Susanna, by du Quesnoy detto U Fiammingo^ is 
considered by some connoisseurs the fitiest piece of 
modern sculpture in Rome. 

In the Church of Santa Cecilia in Trastevere, 
built on the spot of her martyrdom, there is a sta- 
tue representing her lifeless form, shrouded in its 
grave clothes^ exactly in the position in which it is 
said to have been found many ages after her death. 
It is a beautiful and touching image of death ; and 
the whiteness of the marble well represents its cold 
and pallid form. It is the work of Stefano Mo- 
derno, an artist little known to fame. 

But its interest may possibly be derived as much 
from the subject as the execution. St Cecilia, the 
divine inventor of the organ, is, perhaps, the only 
saint whom Protestants, as well as Catholics, are 
ready to adore. Her name, consecrated in the divine 
strains of Poesy, is indissolubly connected with all 
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the feelings that wake to the spell of music, and 
afanost with our very dreams of heaven. 

The nuns were singing the evening service. We 
saw their figures, like shadows, through the gilded 
grate above us, but their voices did not seem to be 
attuned by their patron saint. 
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CH'URCHES — PAINTINGS — FRESCOS — RAPHAEL'S 
SYBILS AND ISAIAH— AUOUSTINES — BENEDIC- 
TINES — ^FRESCOS OF DOMENICHINO AND GUIDO 
— ^angel's supper with ST GREGORY — ^A MEETf- 
ING Wi;i?« THE POPE— H&UIDO'S ARCHANGEL—!- 
THE dAPUCHINS — ^TRINITA DE MONTI — RUIN- 
ED FRESCOS— T0M3 AND HABITATION OF CLAUDE 
LORRAINE. 

In my last, I beliere^ I enumerated the few 
churches in Rome that possess any sculpture worth 
notice. Those that are adorned with fine paint- 
ings—or paintings that were once fine-^are far 
more numerous ; but these have generally suffered 
so much from time, neglect, dirt, damp, and smoky 
tapers, that their beauties^ their colouring, and even, 
in many cases, their very design, are no longer dis- 
cernible ; so that you may go far to look^ at altar- 
pieces, which boast the names of the greatest mas- 
ters, and, after all, see nothing. The obscurity of 
the lateral chapels, of the gloomy old churches in 
which they are hidden^ no doubt, is one cause of 
this ; and many of them might yet be restored, if 
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brought out to light and properly cleaned. If the 
Pope were to do this, and substitute copies in their 
place, I cannot conceive that he would be thought 
to have committed any great crime, even by the 
most orthodox of his subjects. At all events, the 
French, who were restrained by no scruples with 
regard to violating church property, or commit- 
ting sacrilege ; and of whose love for the arts we 
hear so much and see so little proof; might surely 
have taken them out of the (lurches, and arranged 
them in a gallery at Rome. 

But, unless it was to adorn Paris, they took no 
thought for the preservation of the fragile works of 
genius. They have been the robbers, but I can- 
not discover how they were ever the protectors of 
the arts. They plundered Italy of its most valua- 
ble portable paintings^ but they left all the un- 
transportable ones to perish. I allude to the fres- 
cos, which, to the disgrace of the past and pre^ 
sent government, are mouldering away on the mil- 
dewed walls of old churches, without a single pre- 
caution being used to check the rapid progress of 
their decay. 

Neglect end ill usage are fast obliterating the 
touches of departed genius, and -those beatttifol 
creations will soon pass aw&y, whose perfection can 
never be equalled, and whose loss can Aever be 
repaired* 

At the Ghurch of Santa Maria della Pace, above 
the arches of the nave, ace the four Sybils of Ba* 
phael. They have siiiSered much from tira^ and 
inore, it is said, from restoration ; yet the forms of 
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Raphael, in all their loveliness, all thdr sweetn^ 
are still before us ; they breathe all the soul, the 
sentiment^ the chaste expression, and purity of de* 
i»ign, that characterize the works of that immortal 
genius. The dictating Angels hover over the head 
X>f the gifted Maids, one of whom writes with ra- 
pid pen, the irreversible decrees of Fate. The 
countenances and musing attitudes of her sister 
Sybils express those feelings of habitual thought- 
fuhiess and pensive sadness, natural to those who 
are cursed with the knowledge of futurity^ and all 
its coming evils — of crimes which they cannot pre- 
vent, and calamities they cannot avert. Raphael's 
fresco of Isaiah, in the Church of St Augustine, is 
indeed inimitable. The fire and fervour of the 
prophet beam from that inspired and holy coun-* 
.tenance. Even in force and sublimity, it will bear 
a comparison with the Prophets and SybUs which ' 
Michael Angelo has left in the Sistine Chapel ; and 
which, in my humble opinion, are by far the best 
of his work8^-*«t least, of the few that now exist It 
is in fresco that the chief strength and glory of 
both these great masters lie ; and those who have 
only seen Raphael's oil paintings, (even the Trans- 
figuration itself) can form but a very inadequate 
idea. of his transcend^it powers. 

In the convent, adjoining the Church of St Aur 
gustine^ there is an excdlent library open to the 
public,"-*! mean, of course, the male part of it. 

This convent, like every other, lost its rich pos- 
sessions at the arrival of the French, and will ne- 
ver regain them. But the Augustine monks, to 
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whom it beiongSy stiD possess some Hide property* 
They make a great deal more by b^^ng, by say- 
ing masses^ and by the contributions of penitents ; 
besides which, the Pope allows to forty of them, 
forty-five paoli a month (about thirteen guineas a 
year) each. There are above fifty monks in all, 
find the majority of them are young men. What 
can be expected from a government that plunders 
the industrious to pay a pack of idle sturdy beg- 
gars ! I mention those particulars, not that there 
is any thing extraordinary in the Pope's pensioning 
these monks more than others, but because I was 
led to enquire into the affairs of these Augustines 
by a circumstance which accidentally came to my 
knowledge the other day ; which, scandalous as it 
is, I shall relate to you, because I think hypocrisy 
ought to be unmasked. 

There lived, and lives, in a neighbouring street^ 
called the Via della Scrofa, an honest cobler, 
whose wife is young, and, as one of these good fa- 
thers thought, handsome. To warn her against 
the snares and wickedness of the world, he took 
pleasure in giving her his ghostly counsel ; and she 
became, in consequence, so sensible of her sins, as 
to come frequently to him for confession and abso- 
lution. One morning, last week, the cobler rose, 
as usual, at the peep of day, and went away to his 
work ; but, in an evil hour, he happened to return 
some time afterwards, and found the Augustine in 
the place he had. quitted, by the side of his wife. 
The neighbourhood was alarmed with the horrible 
screams that issued from the habitation ; but the 
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cause wad made eirident when the holy father ap- 
peared^ pursued by the cobler, who cudgelled him 
all the way to hift convent* 

A priest told me the friar would be sent to rus- 
ticate for a time ; that is, banished into the coun*^ 
try ; which is the usual punishment in these cases 
— when they are discovered. 

In the Church of San Luigi de' Francesi^ there 
18 a chapel (the second on the right on etit^ring) 
painted in fresco by Domenichino^ with represeii«> 
tations of the holy deeds and 6u£Pering6 of St Cec{>i> 
lia. They are works of first rate excellence^ and» 
ibrtunatelyj though injured, are still very visible | 
but as afa old Italian said to me, looking ruefully 
at the most beautiful of themi *^ Venti anni fa, fu 
bella bdla aaiai^ ma adesso si vanisce giornalmente*^ 

If these are spoiling^ the frescos, with which the 
rival pencils of Domenichino and Guido adorned 
the Chapel of St Andrew, are spoiled. They ar0 
at the Conveht of St Gregory^ on the Coelian Hill» 
which we visited the other day* We stopped 
upoq the steps to contemplate the dark masses 
of ruin heaped on the Palatine ; the melancholy 
beauty of the cypress li;^ith which they were 
blended^ the majestic archer of the Aqueduct 
crossing the Via Sacra, and the grandeur of the 
mighty Coliseum* . The deserted site of Ancient 
Rome lay before us ^ the. gigantic monuments of 
her fidlen magnificence were spread around usi 
wild weeds waved over the palaces of her emperors^ 
and the unbroken solitude diat reigned through her 

VOL. II. X 
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once busy scenes, stole over the fancy, with feeKngv 
of deeper interest than the picturesque combina- 
tions of the prospect alone could have awakened. 

Whilst we were admiring it, the white robe of a 
Benedictine monk was swept over our feces by 
the wind, as he passed us. He apologised, and 
accompanied us into the outer court of the con- 
vent, where we found our lacquey pulling at the 
bdl with all his mighty and grievously complaining 
that he pulkd in vain. The monk was courteously 
shocked to hear we had been waiting, would not 
bear of our going away without seeing the frescos ; 
and promising to send the porter immediately, he 
let himself in, while the lacquey continued his ex- 
ercise without ; but though he made a peal, which 
seemed rather intended to summon the dead than 
the living, nobody came. The brotherhood seem- 
ed to be plunged into an everlasting sleep. We 
heard the good father storming about at intervals, 
above us, and making a most tremendous clamour, 
while occasionally he put out his head, which, to 
our inexpressible diversion, was, by this time, en^ 
veloped in a night-cap, and exhorted the servant 
to ring louder and louder 8till--*his rubicond face 
turning at last quite purple with rage, as he con- 
tinued to vociferate ^' Corpo di Bacco ! — Cospetto i 
•-—Che Vergogna !" At last a lay brother came 
drousily forth, looking like Sloth, and the enraged 
monk, having severely reprimanded him, shut the 
window of his cell, and consigned hin^self to bed 
and to his siesta. 

Our yawning conductor unlocked for us the 
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doors of three little dingy chapels, near the chnrch ; 
and on the damp walls of one of them « we saw the 
Testiges of the matchless frescos of Domenichino 
and Guido— the spectres of paintings, << the ghosts 
of what they were.** 

Their decaying colours and fleeting forms, which 
the absorbing moisture renders every day more in- 
distinct, leave little room now to judge of their 
former perfection ; but while the faintest outline 
remains, the indestructible beauty of their design - 
and composition must be visible. 

Domenichino's fresco represents the flagellation 
of St Andrew, which the Emperor at a distance is 
seated to witness. The sufiering patience of the 
feeble saint is well contrasted with the brawny 
strength, and unrelenting cruelty of the execution- 
er— (a figure, by the way, which is an admirable 
study for a painter )■<— while the varying passions ex- 
pressed by the byestanders are beautifully told« 

Guido has chosen the moment in which the aged 
saint, led to execution, falls on his knees to adore 
the cross. His fresco, being on the dampest and 
darkest side of the chapel, has sufiered even more 
than the other ; and from the deficiency of lights 
it is still more difficult to trace it ; but by frequent 
and patient examination, in the brightest part of 
the day, much of the beauty of both may still be 
made out. But it would be the height of presump- 
tion now to attempt to decide the question of their 
respective merits, on which the first artists were 
divided in opinion, at the time they were originally 
painted. Annibal Caracci declared himself un<« 
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able to decide the point, but he let an old woman 
decide it for him ; for he saw her so violenUy affect- 
ed by the flagellation, that he was ever afterwards 
convinced that Domenichino must be the finest. 

That untutored nature is, after all, the most un- 
erring judge of excellence, even in many of these 
arts that seem the last result of refinement and cul- 
tivation, I am far from intending to dispute ; and 
in most cases, like Annibal Caracci or Moliere, I 
should be apt to take an old woman's opinion be- 
fore a connoisseur's ; but, in this instance, flagella- 
tion is so immediately addressed to the senses and 
nerves, that, perhaps, it was the nature of the sub- 
ject, rather than the superiority of the work, that 
affected the old woman with such violent agitation. 
She would shrink with natural horror at the sight 
of the lashes that lacerated the bleeding shoulders 
of the saint of Domenichino ; but could she enter 
so fiilly into the holy rapture of devotion — the su- 
blime act of adoration— that burst from the saint 
of Guido, and sustained his soul in that last and 
dreadful moment of an impending death of torture 
and ignominy, that human nature shudders to con- 
template ?* 

St Gregory used to feed twelve poor men every 
day here, and once, to his great surprise, he found 
there were thirteen ; but the interloper proved to 
be an angel, who went away after eating his din- 



* There are very fine eopies of these admirable composl<t 
tions in the Palazso Tenari, at Bologna. 
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ner, for which purpose indeed he seemed to have 
come, for he spoke sot, and did nothing but eat. 
Of the fact there can be no doubt, because we saw 
the very table at which he sat. — " Eccola !** ex- 
claimed the man, triumphantly, striking it with his 
hand^ when somebody laughing^ asked if he beli^ 
ved the tale. A fresco ^of Guido's, which repre- 
sented this dinner of the angel and the foe^^ars, 
is all but totally obliterated. Not so his choir of 
angels^ in another of the chapels, but unfortunatep 
ly they are by no means the best of his works. 

Among them there was one brown angel,-— for 
angels^ like women, << are best distinguished by 
blacky brown, or lair ;'' there was one angel-i-brown 
as an* Ethiopian^ but with eyes so bright and pieru 
cing, and shining with such liquid lustre, that they 
shot through the heart of poor :, and possess- 
ed such fascination for him, that he has actually re- 
turned three times to look at them* 

There is a statue of St Gregory sitting in his 
pontifical robes, and very stately he looks. It is 
said to have been begun by Michael Angclo, who 
could never persuade himself to finish it ; and I 
cannot wonder at it ; for Popes, even when they 
happen to be saints, are but hopeless subjects fojc 

statuary. 

I was, however, pleased to see the likeness of 
this extraordinary pontiff who was favoured with 
the sight of an archangel, on the top of the Castle St 
Angelo,— with the company of an angel at dinner— 
with the attendance of the Roly Ghost, in the form 
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of a dove, at his ear, and with the love of the la- 
dies. Certainly, a personage so blessed with the 
favours of angels and women^ deserved to be saint- 
ed among men. 

The old walls of his house lay scattered about, 
and are preserved with great care. 

We had scarcely come away from seeing this 
Pope in marble, before we met another in reality. 
We were proceeding along the ancient Via Trium- 
phalis, that leads from the Church of St Gregory 
to the Coliseum, when the coachman observing to 
us, "Viene il Papa," drew up close by the side of 
the road, and stopped. His Holiness was preceded 
by a detachment of the ** Guarda Nobile," who, as 
soon as they came up with our open caleshe^ com- 
manded us, in no very gentle voice, to get'out of the 

carriage. But ■ , whose spirit did not at 

all relish this mandate, nor the tone in which it was 
uttered^ manifested no intention to comply^ and our 
servant, with true Italian readiness at a lie, declared 
we were ForestieHf who did not understand Italian. 
The officers resolved to make us understand some- 
tbmg else, repeated the order, and began to flou- 
rish their swords about our ears. But ■ ■ ■ - — * 
sat with more inflexible resolution than ever, and 
all that was John Bull in his composition now re- 
fused to move. For my part, I make it a rule ne- 
ver to oppose these pointed arguments, and there- 
jfore jumped out of the carriage, and purposely con-j 
trived to get myself involved amongst the horses 
and drawn swords of the c^valry^ knowing th^t I 
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^as in no real danger, and that . ■ ■■ i would 
forget his dignity, and come ,to my assistance, 
which he accordingly did ; but otherwise nothing, 
I believe, but main force would have got him out 
of the carriage. We saw the papal procession ad- 
vance up the Triumphal Way, along which the 
victorious cars of .so many Roman heroes and con*- 
querors had rolled in their day of triumph: His 
Holiness seemed, however, content with the ho- 
nours of an ovation, for he was walking on foot^ and 
instead of a myrtle crown, his brows were .crown- 
ed with a large broad- brim m)ed scarlet velvet hat^ 
bound with gold lace* This hat he very courteously 
took off as he passed us, and afterwards made an- 
other bow, in return for our courtesies. Our lacquey 
was on his knees in the dust, and all the Italians 
we saw, awaited his approach in the same attitude, 
then prostrated themselves before him to kiss his 
toe, or rather the gold cross, embroidered in the 
front of his scarlet shoes. His robes, which de- 
scended to his feet, were scarlet; on state occa- 
sions he wears no .colour but white. H^ was at* 
tended by two cardinals, in their ordinary dress of 
black, edged with scarlet, followed by a train of 
servants, and by his coach, drawn by s^^ black 
horses, the very model of the gilt, scarlet, wooden- 
looking equipages you may have seen in children's 
baby-hoiises. It looked exactl}' like a large toy. 

The Pope himself is a very fine venerable old 
man, with a countenance expressive of benignity 
9nd pious resignation. His is the very head yoi^ 
would draw for a Pope. I have since frequently 
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met him walking in this manner^ on the roads, for 
exerdse, after his early dinner. 

The old King and Qaeen of Spain, and that ini- 
quitous wretch the Prince of Peacei may be seen 
every day> at the same hour, about to^ni^two or 
three o'clock, or an hour before sun^set,^ taking 
their accustomed drive^ in two large coaches and 
six. There is a most amusing collection of ez- 
royalty^ of all sorts and kindsi— remnants of old 
dynasties, and scions of heir legitimates and iUq[i- 
timates, all jumbled together just now at Rome. 
Besides the old King and Queen of Spain, there 
are the Ex-Queen and the young King of Etroris 
—the abdicated King of Sardinia, turned Jesuit-^ 
Louis Buonaparte, the deposed King of Holland, 
living like a hermit — Lucien Buonaparte^ the un- 
crowned^ living like a prince— and Paulina Bor- 
ghese, his sister, living like— like — but cooipsri* 
sons are odious, and sometimes they may prove 
scandalous. In this pious pilgrimage of churcbesy 
we must think only of the lives of nuns and sainta 

Let us go to tho Capuchins. Their Church, in 
the Piazza Barberini, possesses Guido's painting of 
the Archangel Michael trampling upon Satan* ^^ 
is a daring attempt for a mortal hand to pourtray 
the forms of heaven, to make palpable to booisn 



* Time is always reckoned in the south of Italy frm tbe 
setting of the sun, which is the venii quattro onir,— twenty- 
four o'clock.— If you ordered your carriage at one o'clockf 
your coachman would bring it an hour after dark. 
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vision, those unreal^ undefined images of exalted 
sublimity, and unearthly beauty, that float before 
the poet's &ncy, and are dimly revealed even in the 
dreams of gifted genius. Perhaps it is impossible 
to satisfy the mind with any representation of the 
Angel of Light, which, in its loftiest aspirations, it 
essays not to picture ; but Guido has made the 
nearest approach of any painter to realize the pre- 
sence of a celestial spirit, and if the being he has 
pourtrayed were to appear before us, we should 
worship him unquestioned^ as a delegate and a 
power of Heaven. 

Radiant with divinity, and clad in celestial beau- 
ty, that light and ethereal form tramples into the 
bottomless abyss, and chains in torture, the gigan- 
tic and Herculean fiend, that howls and gnashes 
his teeth with impotent rage. There is no exer- 
tion, or effort of strength, on the part of the Angel 
-*-it is the act of volition alone ; there is no strug- 
gle or attempt, as there is resistance on the side of 
the subjugated demon— fi)r resistance is vain. We 
feel that the united powers of earth and* hell could 
not cope for an instant with the might of that slen- 
der arm, which wields the omnipotent sword of 
Heaven. 

It is said, that Guido, having a pique against the 
Pope,''^ << damned him to everlasting fame,'' by 
painting his portrait in the likeness of Satan, and 
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SO strong was the resemblancey that it was impossi- 
ble not to recognize it* 

Domenichino's Ecstacy of St Francis^ which, in 
a fit of piety, he gratuitously painted for this church, 
is not, perhaps, one of the best specimens of his 
powerful pencil. It is a good painting, but a bad 
Domenichino. The only fresco of Giotto in Rome 
adorns this church. It represents St Peter walk- 
ing on the waves ; and, considering the infancy of 
art in which it was painted, and that it was a work 
of the end of the 13th century, it is, indeed, a 
most wonderful and masterly performance. 

It is executed in mosaic at St Peter's ; so also is 
Guido's Archangel ; and Domenichino's St Fraor 
cis is at this moment copying at the Mosaic pianu- 
factory. There is in this convent, a sort of mu- 
seum of bones, the property of the deceased capu- 
chins. ^ With a party of ladies, who had a curio- 
sity to see them, we went one day, in the hope of 
getting admittance, but the friars were inexorably 
though we represented that it was not the live ca- 
puchins, but the dead ones, that we wanted to seep 
and that we could not possibly do them any harm; 
that they would never know any thing of the mat- 
ter, and that the sight of their bones would be a 
very edifying spectacle to us, who ;ivere yet in the 
flesh. They laughed heartily, but to let us pass 
through the cloister of their convent to the ceme- 
tery, was not to be permitted. 

The Church of the S. S. Trinity de' Monte^ 
once boasted what Nicolas Poussin pronounced to 
be " the third picture in the world"— Daniel da 
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Volterra's Deposition from the Cross* It ranked, 
in his estimation, after the Transfiguration, and the 
Communion of St Jerome. But it was totally de- 
stroyed by the French, in their clumsy attempt to 
remove it, at the time they plundered Italy of her 
works of art ; and this master- piece is now irrepa- 
rably lost to the world. St Helena's discovery of 
the Cross, another celebrated work by the same 
artist, on which he spent seven y^ars of labour, was 
also ruined, and the church now contains nothing 
worthy of a visit, except the tomb of Claude Lor- 
raine. His house, built upon his own design, with 
a simple Doric portico, which he loved to introduce 
into his paintings, stands close beside it, and com- 
mands one of the most enchanting prospects that the 
eye ever beheld ; although it is modern Rome only, 
—the multiplied domes of her churches, and the 
towers of her convents rising beneath thfe pine- 
covered heights of Monte Janiculum and Monte 
Mario, that meet the view. Ancient Rome is not 
visible-'-one proud obelise, that rises before the 
church, alone tells of its ruined grandeur. But the 
scene has a charm so inexpressible— *a beauty so 
peculiar to itself— that its study alone might well 
have formed the genius of a Claude ; and those 
who have gazed upon its morning brightness, and 
its evening sunsets, — or watched the harmonious 
tints of golden splendour fade in the soft floating 
purple clouds that mantle the west, — ^must have 
beheld realized the pictures of Claude Lorraine. 
The Church of Santa Maria Vallicella, rc*erect- 
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ed by that renowned sunt, Filippo Neri^ and 
therefore called the Chiesa Nuova, is built after 
the designs, and adorned with the frescos of Pietro 
da Cortona. On the ceiling of the Sacristy, the 
Archangel bearing the symbols of onr Savionr^s 
Passion to Heaven, is one of the best of his works 
I have ever seen ; the colouring is thought particu- 
larly good^ and the effect of the cross, which, though 
painted on a horizontal ground, appears perfectly 
perpendicular, has been much admired. But even 
when called upon to approve and commend them, 
the paintings of Pietro da Cortona do not touch 
our hearts with admiration ; they want the vivify- 
ing powers of true genius. Equally remote from 
its seducing errors and its redeeming beauties, they 
keep on in the dull beaten path of mediocrity. We 
see nothing to offend^ and nothing to charm us ; 
and even without faults they please less than more 
imperfect works. 

This church was adorned with the altar-pieces 
of Rubens, Guercino, and Caravaggio, all of which 
are utterly ruined. In the Oratorio, into which the 
room where Saint Filippo died has been converted, 
we were shewn his portrait, by Guide. The fathers 
of the order of I Padri dell' Oratorio, instituted 
by himself^ are now only twelve in number, and in- 
habit a convent large enough, I think, to contain 
some hundreds. It is built in the form of a square^ 
inclosing an internal court, with open corridors, 
three stories high^ and every part of it is airy, dean, 
and commodious, — which we ascertained ; for as 

2 
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the good monks were, as usual, fast asleep when we 
arrived) we took the liberty df walking all over it. 
Indeed) the lives of the whole race of monks and 
friars, black, whiter brown, and grey, in every 
country where I have had the happiness of seeing 
them, may be aptly described by some lines of 
Prior^s :— 

^' They soundly sleep the night away. 

They just do nothing all the day ; 

They eat, and drink, and sleep— What then ? 

Why then— they 6at and sleep again. 

If human things went ill or well^- 

If changing empires rise or feU— ^ 

The morning went^the evening came— 

And found ihese friars just the same. 
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The Churdi of San Andrea della Valle, is built 
upon the spot where the Curia of Pompey once 
stood, in which Cassar fell. You may imagine the 
interest with which we visited it, although not a 
stone remains, nor an object appears to recal the 
memory of the deed that altered the^ destinies of 
the world. Yet did that memorable moment not 
the less strongly recur to us, when the blood of 
Csesar was poured forth on the ground on which 
we trod-*when Brutus, mistaking the excess of 
crime for virtue, stifled the soft pleadings of Nature, 
the natural beatings of his own hearty and plunged 
his treacherous dagger into the bosom of the friend 
to whom he owed his life. 

Paintings of the martyrdom of saints, and monu- 
ments of the fanaticism of sinners, now met our 
view; yet was not that memorable scene which our 
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imagination recalled, much the same? Was not 
Brutus a fanatic^ and Caesar a martyr ? 

The one was a moral, or, if you will^ a political 
&natic — ^the other the martyr of ambition^-<^— but it 
was the ambition '^ of heroes, not of gods." 

But we came here not to moralize over the death 
of Csesar^ but to admire the frescos of Dominichi- 
no. He painted some of the many paintings near 
the altar, and the If our Evangelists On the angle of 
the dome. Among them, the beauty of St John 
caught my attention. The colouring is peculiarly 
fine— the conception grand — the design correct and 
perfect — the composition pure — and the expression 
true and forcible. They are works of real genius^ 
and succeeding generations have done them the 
justice which their contemporaries denied. 

Pietro da Cortona, and all his crowd of scholars 
and imitators, were envenomed in their animosity 
against Dominichino, and when these frescos were 
exposed to view^ they raised so violent an outcry 
against them, that the prejudice was universal. 
Dominichino, who heard them abused on all sides, 
took it very patiently, and every morning, as he 
went past to his labours, he used to stop to look 
at these much reviled productions ; and regularly, 
after attentively gazing at them^ he shrugged bis 
shoulders, and exclaimed — '^ Well, after all, they 
don't seem to me to be so very bad — Non mi pare 
dresser tanto cattivo,'^ 

His *« Cardinal Virtues," in the Church of San 
Carlo a' Catinari, I did not admir^ on the whole. 
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so much as these;* and his four frescos, in the 
Church of S. Silvestro on Monte Cavallo, I thought 
inferior to them all ; whether they really were so, 
or that I was then as tired with churches and 
paintings, as you must be at this moment, I won't 
pretend to say. 

In pity to you and myself, I will, for the present, 
conclude this pilgrimage of the churches ; but do 
not flatter yourself that you are done with them. 
Good night. 



* Soon after I left Rome^ I heard they were much injured 
by lightning. 
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LETTER LIL 

CHURCH OF ARA CGBLI — STEPS ASCENDED ON THE 
KNEES BY JULIUS CiESAR, AND THE MODERN ITA- 
LIANS *^THBATRICAL PRJBSEPIO^ GENERAL OF 
THE FRANCISCANS — MIRACULOUS BAMBINO^- 
SACRED ISLAND — ESCULAFIUR AND ST BARTHOLO- 
MEW — INDULGENCES— -TRASTEVERE AND TBAS- 
TEVERINI^-ASSASSINATION— GAMES— CONVENTS 
—basso's tomb — ^VIEW OF ROME FROM MOUNT 
JANICULUM — COMPARISON BETWEEN PAGAN 
TEMPLES AND CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 

The ugly old Church of Santa Maria in Ara 
Coeli, which crowns the highest summit of the Ca« 
pitoline Hill^ and is supposed to occupy the site of 
the splendid Temple of Jupiter Optimus Maxi- 
mus, is adorned in the inside with twenty-two an* 
cient columns, and on the outside with a flight of 
one hundred and twenty-four steps of Grecian 
marble, said to have formed the ascent to the Tem- 
ple of Romulus Quirinus. Up these Pagan steps 
I have frequently seen good Christians painfully 
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nifi«iiiti0g on didr Knees^— nii laediod of Idoottotaon 
they sdem to think more to die taste of the Virgin 
tbat livetf «t ihd top of tiienii dian ih^ vulgar mode 
of wfllkltig; and itiis dither praettfed^ in order to 
repay her for some benefit already receifed, or to 
obtain rioibe desirM gratification. One wdman 
told nie she had gone up on her knees^ beeause she 
bad made! a tow to^ dd il^ if the Madonna #oiild 
care her of a biid sore thtoat ; in tbU cate it might 
be teimed a debt of faonourj Another p er fo rmed 
this eipkrit^ in brAd to prevail upbn the Maddnna 
to give her a prize ife the lottery, and reAJifyf in tUa 
instance^ it eonldy I think, be considered no better 
than 8 b#ibe y but as ffae ticket eame up a blanks 
it is plain the Virgin ms not to be' comtpted 

Nineteen cAitnries ago, JtiUus Gsoiar, at his &M 
triumpir^ ascended en his kheet* the stepb cff this 
▼^ Tefrnple^ (that of Jupiter GapilolUi&us.) Strmijgcf I 
after the lapse of aiges, to see, on the same spot,* the 
sane superstitions m&cting opposite fidths, aoid eo** 
slaving eqiiaHy the greatest and the weakest minds !> 

The bst time I visited this church, it was crowded 
almost ta suflboation, by peasants from remote 
mountaiik villages, atrayed in their grotesque and 
various holidaly costumes, who had performed thtt 
festive pilgrimage in order to see the Bdmbi/no^ the 
new born Jesus \ and pay their respects to the Virgin^ 
who, at this season^ sits in state to receive company^ 
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This cxhibitfoQ is callod the PrcesepiOf and after 
Christnuis it is to be seen in almost every churchy 
and in most of the private bouses of Rome; but it 
appears in its fidl glory in Ara Coeli^ and there we 
went to see it 

The upper part of the church around the great 
altar was adorned with painted scenes^ and con- 
verted into a slage^ in the front of which sat the 
figure of the Virgin, made of wood, with, her best 
bine satin gown and topaz necklace on^ and her 
petticoats so stuck out ; that unless she wore a hoop, 
wbidb the frians, who were in the secret^ positively 
denied ; it was impossible to beljeve that her aC" 
ebuchement had yet taken place.: There, however^ 
lay, in proof of the contrary, the new born Bam-' 
ftmo, the little Jesus, rolled in rich swaddling dothes, 
and dedced with a gilt crown ; beside him stood 
St Joseph and the two Maries; and, at a little dis- 
tance^ were seen two martial %ures, whom, we 
were given to understand, were Roman centurionsy 
made of pasteboaiti, and mounted on white horses* 
Near them, projected from a side scen^ the head 
of a cow. And all these figures divine, humani 
and bestial, were as large as life. But off the stage» 
there was a figure even larger than life. He was 
the general of the Franciscan order, who resides in 
this convent The rope that girded his waist could 
not, I think, have been less than a yard and a half 
in length. He might almost have represented Fal- 
staff without stuffing; and certainly I never saw, 
even on the stage, a caricature of a fat friar, ap- 
proaching the circumference of this portly fatter* 
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It is said there cannot be too much of a good thing, 
but certainly, I think^ there was rather a superabun- 
dance of this good capuchin. 

I have heard many of the Italians, even of the 
middling and lower classes, cut much the same 
jokes upon. the friars^ and laugh as much at their 
fondness for eating and drinking^ and all sorts of 
sensual indulgences, as the English do. Yet, by a 
strange apparent contradiction, they are almost in- 
variably the confessors, the preacher^ the spiritual 
monitors and counsellors, selected by all ranks^ in 
preference to the secular clergy. 

There are only a hundred capuchins now in this 
convent, but^ before the French turned them all 
out, there were nearly four hundred. 

I forgot to tell you that the aforesaid Bambino 
which we had been to see, was originally brought 
down from heaven one night by an angel, and is en- 
dowed with most miraculous powers, and held in 
wonderful repute. I suppose no physician in Rome 
has such practice, or such fees. When people are in 
extremity of sickness it is sent for^ and comes to vi- 
sit them in a coach, attended by one of the friars. 
One of our Italian servants assured me it had cured 
her of a fever, when all the doctors had given her 
up ; and I firmly believe it did ; for, upon inquiry, 
I found, that the doctors, resigning her ta the care 
of the Bambino^ discontinued their visits and me- 
dicines. The sia: blisters they had put on were 
allowed to be taken off; she got neither wine nor 
broth, and drank nothing but pure water to relieve 
her thirst. After hearing this account, I was no 
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longer surprised al the Bamdino*s well' earned re- 
pvUrthm far caring diieatesi • 

This church takes its name of ^ Ara CcbK*' fi^onr 
the vtt%ar tradittdn of the Sybifs prophesy to 
Aagast«s> «f the birth of the Redeemer, asud his 
oonrteqiient consecration of an iJtar oa thia spot^ 
•« to Ae first borit of Gof'-^ motlkiBh inipositJon» 
wbdljr unsu^^rted b5^ historioal tMbnattf. 

LeaviiigtbeCapltoVwdc^oMed the^PeoieQlMitro 
Capi^ aadentfy the Fabrii^lail Bridge^ t^ lihe Meikd 
of tboTiber, whose date^ if history may be credHed^ 
is more modem thaa that of Ikoaie iMei^ and whose 
ereatioD ia not tbe wcn^ of naturi^ but of efaance, 
tuod of man* 

It is related by Lii^y^^ that af the expttfeton of 
the Tsa^cjuiiiB, aiatge field biflengiDglafliem, which 
WAS eonsectated to Marsj rnikd nfterwairdB ekUed tile 
Gampus Mavthas^ WM eearered^ wil^ ripe com. ft 
became the properly of tbe Roiten' people bnf, 
dndahiiag fo ecit the bread! o^ th^ii" tyrant, ihey 
threw the shears inter the rivef, wbichy as i^ nsnal 
at that time of year, was low; the eorn stock in the 
mvddy bdttonv and i^eeeiidng eontinned aggrega-- 
tions of slimcr, soily and^ oilier substances, deported 
by the streaan^ it gmdually formed a seiid island, 
which was afterwards strengthened^ and the miu'<* 
gin formed round with wi^^^ 

When t^e ten ambassadors^ setit from Rome 
during tbe plague^ returned ffMi their solemn 

* Vide lib. ii. cap. S, Also, vide Fliny^ Hist. lib. ii. ia 
principio. 
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jembaasjr to the Temple of Esptdipiiis in Epit- 
daurusy the sacred serpent, ^viuoh had wcixmtAnhf 
emharked itself with them^ left die ship, swam 
to the island, and was nevepr more seoi by man.^ 
That it was die god who had assumed diis shape, 
and that he had chosen the idand fbr his hafaitatioii 
could not be doubted. The pestilence ceased-^P^he 
island was formed into the shape of a ship, in eom^ 
memori^on of the sacred Tessel ^Mch brcHigbt 
him, and, near its extremity, the ^'eat Temple of 
Eseulapius was built A hospital was attadied to it 
for the cure of the siek ^ but the Roman slaves were 
almost invariably reposed before the poardco to be 
caved, if such iras the will of the god, or if ootf to 
peiash. To check this inhuman praodee, the Empe- 
ror Claudius oidained, d)at those who recovered 
should never more return to their ibrmer aervir 
tude.f Ever after die i^rrivai of Emih^ius die 
island was denominated the Sacred Island^ and 
the Temple of Jupiter, of Faunus, and perhfips of 
other deities, were buik upon it. 

The site of the Temple of Eseulapius is now oc- 
cupied by the church of St Barthdomew ; and In 
the garden of the convent, where the statue pf the 
god, now at Naples, was found, thmre is stiQ to be 
seen the saci^ed serpent, sculptured upon the prow 
of the vessel^ into which the extremity of the island 
was formed. But, as the good fathers would by no 
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* Deetde 9d, Ob. ii. oap. 13, 14. 
t Sttetomus' USe of Clai»diw* 
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means incur the guilt of letting a female look at it, 
we were constrained to forego that criminal grati- 
fication, and patiently to await the return of the 
privileged sex of our party, who went to see it. 
< In this church they'o£fer plenary indulgence; 
nostrums for the cure of the soul have supplied the 
nostrums for the cure of the body, that used to be 
administered here. Corporeal is changed into spi- 
ritual quackery. Pagan into Catholic superstition^ 
and Ekiculapius into St Bartholomew. 

I soon grew tired of looking at some bad frescos by 
Antonio Caracci; and, observing the inscription of 
** Indulgenzia Plenaria," I asked one of the young 
friars, why^ since they, had the power of giving 
<< unlimited indulgence'' to all, he would not gfant 
us the restricted indulgence of walking through 
the garden ? He crossed himself in admiration of 
my extravagance, and ejaculated ^ Jesu Maria !" 
I then pressed him to explain to me what plenary 
indulgence meant. He said it was *^ a mystery"— 
athingincompreh^sibletous'* — aspiritualgood" — 
.^'a blessing of the saints.'' But all these^ and all 
that followed, were separate and reluctant responses 
to. my varied interrogations. 

Did plenary indulgence give permission to per- 
petrate murder ? I inquired. " No ! no !" ** Could 
murder, when committed, be expiated by it?" 
That was again a mystery. Murder could be ex- 
piated. The '^ Santo Padre," (the Pope) who had 
received from the Prince of Apostles the keys of 
heaven^ and the power to forgive sins, could pardon 
that, or any crime— but how, he might not say— all 
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that he would say to a heretic like me^ after all my 
cross questioning, was, ''that for hell, he believed, 
no indulgence was to be obtained, but from pur- 
gatory there was plenary indulgence accorded to the 
faithfhl^ throu^ the Madonna^ St Peter, and the ' 
Pope.** 

Our theological controversy was here broken off, 
—much to your satisfaction I should suppose, as well 
as thefmr's andmine,~by the return of our fnepde. 
We left the church, and crossing the Poiite San 
Bartolomeo^ formerly called the Pont Cestius, from 
its founder^— though who he was nobody knows^-— 
or cares, — entered Trastevere, that part of Rome 
that Ues beyond the Tiber, and along the foot i>f 
Mount Janiculum. 

In Trastevere there are no remains of antiquity, 
but abundance of monuments of superstition^-^ 
churches full of the shrines of saints, and convents 
full of imprisoned sinnenh— plenty of houses, but 
few inhabitants. These inhabitants, howeyer^ boast 
of being descended from the ancient Romans^ and 
look on the upstart race on the other side of the 
river with sovereign contempt They will not in- 
termarry with them, nor iassociate with them. 

They call themselves Eminentiy and support 
their claims to superiority by the ferodty of their 
manners. Bloody quarrels and vindictive passions, 
'0ge^ jealousy, and revenge, seem to reign among 
them with untameable violence. They, among all 
the people of Rome, are the most addicted to car- 
rying .the prohibited knife, which, in the paroxysm 
of fury, they so often plunge into each other's 
breast. 
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I tbink y^A l^ire quite austaken in our estimate of 
tbie Ilgliaii character^ in one respect Murder is 
generimy dNumitted ia the sudden impulse of un- 
governable piis«ion» not with the slow premeditft^ 
ttf)U of deliberate revenge. That it is too common 
a termination of Italian quarrels, it would be yain 
tp deny; end it is equally tnie^ that however 
Si^lishmefi m^y fall out^ or hbwewr angry they 
may be; drunk or sobieri they never think of stab- 
bingy but are idways content with beating each 
other. But in England murders are generally com- 
mitted in cold blood, and for the sake of plunder. 
In Italy* they are more frequently perpetrated in 
the moment of exasperation^ and for the gradi- 
cation of the passions. An Italian will pilfer or 
pimlf cheat or defraud you, in any way he can. 
He W011I4 rob you if he had couragb ; but he 
seldom murders for the sake of gain. In proof 
of this, almost all the murders in Italy are commit- 
ted ammgst th^ lower orders. One man murders 
another who is as much a b^;gar as himsdf. 
Wherea^y onr countrymen walk about the unlight- 
ed streets of Rome or Naples at all hours, in per*- 
feet safety. I never beard of one having beep atteck- 
^-r although the riches oiMUo^ Ingki^ are pro- 
verbial. Amongst the immense number of EInglish 
who have lately travelled through Italy, though all 
have been cheated, a few only have been robbed ; and 
of these, not one has either been murdered or hurt. 
I am far, however, from thinking that mui^er^ are 
more frequent in England than in Itoly. In Eng- 
land they are held in &r more abhorrence ; they 
are punished, not only with the terrors of the law. 



but the exeeratioiiff of Ihe pedple* Every QHider 
resounds through the landr^it is omytssed in every 
cluby and told by every yillage firenude i and io^ 
quests^ and trials^ and newji^aperst proelainji th^ 
lengthened tale to the world. But in Italy* it is 
impublishedy unnained» and onheeded. The mur- 
derer sometimes escapes wholly uopunished-^HSomet- 
times he compounds for it^ by payipg mooqr* if he 
has any:-i-and sometinies he is condemned to the 
galliet-^but he is rarely executed. 

The Trasteverini are passionately fond of the 
glime of Morra> It is played by two men» and 
mer^y eonsbts in holding np, in rapid sucoessicai* 
any pumber of fingers th^ please, calling out at 
the same time the number their antagcmist shews. 
Nothing, ^leemingly* can be more simple or less im- 
terestipg* Yet> to see them playi so violent are 
their ge«lur0S» that you. would imagine them pos«- 
sess^ by tome diabolical passion. The eagerness 
an4 rapidity with which they carry it on, render 
it Ylsry liable tp mistake md altercatiour— then, 
phren^ fir^ them, and too often furious disputes 
arine fA this trivial play, that epd in murd^. 
Morra^ seems to di£fer in no respect from the 
Miiwe Digith pf the ancient Romans.* 

There is another pastime among them called La 
Ruzzica, or La Rotuola, which seems to me to bear 
ac ose resemblwce to an ancient Roman sport, — 
that of throwing the discus. 



• Cic. Divin. 11, 41. Off. cxi, «3. 
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The Trastevere game conmU in o^ing a long 
string round a piece of wood^ of the shape of a 
Gloucester cheese, as tight as po8»ble — ^then ra- 
pidly untwisting the string, when the wood flies off 
with immense velocity, and the length of its course 
is the criterion of victory. This diversion was pro- 
hibited — for it sometimes happened that legs of 
unwary passengers were broken^ by coming in con- 
tact widi these bowling machines; but it is still 
practised, though no longer in the streets or public 
roads. 

The resemblance of the form of the nuBzica to 
that of the discos, and the attitude of the Traste- 
verini as they throw it, so strongly recalled to my 
mind the discobdus, that I could not help thinking 
it must have taken its origin from that sport. 

They are the only people in Rome at all fond of 
dancing, and on the afternoons of Sundays, and 
other festa, e^ecially during the Carnival and about 
Easter^ most amusing exhibitions may be seen, of 
young handsome couples, in their picturesque holi- 
day costume, dancing with an infinity of attitude 
and expression, in the courts and gardens of Tras- 
tevere. 

Trastevere is said to have been the ancient quar- 
ter of the Jews, and its inhabitants now^ as formerly, 
bear no very high character.* 

The men struck me as a strong and vigorous 
race, yet Trastevere is said to be very unhealthy, 



• Martial 1. i. Ep. 116. 
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and it is certainly very depopulated. Its palaces 
are deserted, and its streets untrodden. The 
scourge of the malaria infests it in the summer; and 
it is apparently for this reason that they have esta- 
blished so many convents here^ thinkings I suppose, 
it is no matter how many nuns die — and indeed, 
as far as the enjoyment of this world goes^ it would, 
perhaps, have been better for many of them that 
they had never been bom. 

In Italy, a *< monasterio*' means a nunnery — and 
a ^' convento" a monkery or a friary^ which is ex- 
actly the reverse of the application of these names 
in France and England. This part of Rome seems 
to have been considered insalubrious even in ancient 
times. I^iny^* in one of his invectives against Re- 
gulus^ says^ << he (Regulus) staid at his villa, on the 
other shore of the Tiber, in order to have the 
malicious gratification of making people visit it at 
that unwholesome season," an accusation which^ 
by the way, is no proof of the philosopher's discern- 
ment, since R^ulus must have done far more injury 
to his own health by a continued residence, than 
his friends could have recaved by their occasional 
visits — but it is a proof that the air here was even 
then reputed unhealthy at certain seasons. 

Tacitus too somewhere abuses the Vatican, which 
is a part of Trastevere^ for its bad air. As a proof 
of the discernment of the Popes, or the desire they 
have to send the sick poor to a better world, they 
have set down the great hospital of the Borgo San 

* Vide Ep. ii. lib. iv. 



Spiriip, ia tbe vay wont air of thip 
region. 

The church of Santa Maria in TrAsta^ref 1% 
like all the other old churches of Bome^ adon^ed 
with ancient colunuu, aH of which ar^ of oriental 
granite ; but their vaiying propgrtjpiifi and capi- 
tali|» proclaim diem to be the vpi^k of di£krent 
Roman edifices. Thera are sovw of th^ Ionic capi- 
tals of these columns mmitioQed by WinkdqiaDf 
which, instead of the rose, hftve jUlEpptian Qgwes 
of the little God Harpocrates^ mih hip fi^ogf^ op 
his mouth. On the left of the altar ajta two anidfnt 
mpptaics, one of which rfpresants a sea-pcNrt. The 
ropf is adorned with a small Assoioption in Srf^mxk 
by Domenichino, wh|$h did not^ I own, impma 
me with the admiration and delight vf Uch hia works 
generally afford ; but I do not nn^an on that aoeoont 
to undervalue what 6etter judges than myself pro- 
nounced to be excellent 

If we may belieye the priest% this was a public 
Christian church as early as thfi beginning of the 
third century. It might be so, for after the death 
of Septimii^s Sevems, (a. n* 911} iJie Christianii 
during a period of nearly forty yea», not only enr 
joyed toleration and obtained the privilege pf op^dr 
Jy having places of worship* but were even high in 
favour at the Imperial Court. It is evien asserted,^ 
that Alei^ander Severus, in the early part of his 



* Vide Gibbon^ (Dedine and Fall, Vol. ii. p. 369,) vho 
quotes Mosheim's Au^stan History. 



t^igOf imbibed the mibdiin df Chriity and entertain** 
ed Mriotii thoi^hts 6f erecting k temple to him as 
(MM of the gods. 

In thiie times> it is rehted^i a mimcakras feuntidn 
of sacred oil sprung xsp in this church, and the spot 
is atai marked with the inscription of Pons Olei. 

As we had already visited the Convent of Saint 
CeeiKa onoe^ we did not retnm to it, but toiled on 
fiiot ttp A long Md steep aaeent to the Chureh of 
San Onofirio, where the remains of Tasso repose. 

A paltry inseripfion on the wall alone marks the 
Bpd^ tot, negleec^d itt deafli as WeH as life> his un<- 
gratefid conntiy hasdettied a tomb tothe poet^ whose 
memory is at once heif gl^ and her sbatte. She 
haa not even 

<f To buried genius raised the taidy \maL" 

Italy was unworthy of having Tasso for a son. 
But hk name is worshipped in every land,— his mo^ 
ntnnent is erected in every heart ; and though the 
laurel crbwn, which never encircled his livingbrows, 
is not suspended over his grave; no traveller, from 
the remotest regions of the earth, will leave '^ the 
Eternal City,** without shedding a tear over the 
stone that covers the genius, and the sorrows of 
Torquato Tasso. 

la this gloomy convent was passed the close of a 
life made wretched by oppression, by contumely, 
by poverty, and by chains ;*-maddened by sensibi** 
Iky, and cnrsed by genius. It was, by his last re- 
quesl^ that his remu n» were buried here.-««^ Btt- 
ried here! 'VI involuntarily exclaimed, as we g^szed 
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on the dark flag-ston^ trodden by every vulgar foot 
that records the tale— > And is the genius^ that awa- 
kened those strains of divine poesy, which will re- 
sound through the earth while it rolls in its orbit, 
really buried here ?-— Is the &ncy, whose heaven- 
taught powers erected such glowing visions of beau-, 
ty and of bliss, sunk in this narrow spot I — Is the 
heart, whose blighted feelings wept immortal tears 
through long years of n^lected solitude, and burst 
its prispn-bars,:entombed beneath this lowly stone? 
— How can we be^i^vej that the powers which em- 
braced the universe^ and seemed intended for eter- 
nal duration, are thus shrunk to nought; and that 
in this speck of earth is all that remains of Tasso ! 
From the tomb of Tasso, we might have turned 
to the frescos of Domenichino in the portico, which 
have for their subject the miracles of Saint Jerome ; 
but one glance at their worn and washed-out ap- 
pearance sufficed ^ and with some feeling of indigna- 
tion against the land where the fanaticism and the 
miracles of saints are honoured and commemorated, 
while taste and genius are oppressed and forgotten 
— we gave one glance to the poet's grave^ and left 
' the convent of San Onofrio.* 

We again climbed the steep sides of Monte Jani- 
culum to San Pletro in Montorio, and from the 



• I afterwards saw in a house adjoining the church, a Ma« 
donna by Leonardo Da Vind, unquestionably original; to 
which, being unprovided at our first visit with a cardinal's 
pass of entrance to convents, we were, as ftmales, refUsed ad- 
auttanoe. 
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terrace in front of it^ which seems to orerhang 
Rome^ we enjoyed the finest view of the Ancient 
and Modem City I had yet beheld. 

Beneath us were spread its massive ruins, over* • 
shadowed with the dark pine and cypress— *its de- 
serted mounts, its fallen temples, its splendid Basi- 
licas, its gorgeous palaces, and its cloistered con- 
vents ; even the proud dome of Saint Peter's lay at 
our feet^ — the magnitude of the Vatican was shrunk 
to nothing ; &r over its glowing gardens and depth . 
of Cypress shade> the eye wandered delij^ted, to 
the majesty of Mount Cave, the storied Alban 
Mount, hung with ancient woods ;— -to the purple 
hues that painted the Sabine Hills, on whose shel* 
tered sides reposed Tivoli, Frescati, and Palestrina, 
as if inviting our approach ; and to **. gli Alpestri 
dossi d'Apennino^" whose snowy summits termina* 
ted the view. 

But I am forgetting, in the delight of retrospec- 
tion^how insufierable is description^ and how wholly 
inadequate to give the fiiintest idea of the beauty of 
any prospect. 

I turned from this enchanting scenes slowly and 
reluctantly^ to enter the ugly old church of San 
Pietro in Montorio^ for which the finest picture in 
the worlds the Transfiguration, wasoriginally paint- 
ed—but fortunately, both for its preservation and 
the just display of its unapproached perfection, jt is 
BO longer here. 

The flagellation of Christ, designed with, all the 
energy and correctness of Buonarotti^ and painted 
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with alt the vivid eotoiirflag of Sebailini dd 
bo, fttffl adoilit oae^ of these ofaEK^tire cfaopek. 

I believe Mr Angentdai's Resartectkfa of LasoM 
ruB^ whicb was aho digued and painted by the 
united powers of the same great masters of design 
Mid oolonria^ wto talceir from this church* 

]« the cloister of the convent, there is a smsfl 
modehi drcnlir Doric Teniple^ eretted by Bro^ 
nisHte^ at the comraaad and ezpence of Ferdinand 
a*d Isabda of %»dn,^ on the spot which tradition 
points oiiti as the socne of the marQrrdem of Ae 
Piiaoe of the Apostles^ 

Small and simple bsh this litde building is. Bra- 
mante has contrived to make it a proof that the best 
of Itdian ai^ehkects (and he was the best) would 
hate succeeded als ill in temples as they han^ done 
in churches. 

ir^ however, there is a complete contrast in aire&i^ 
tectural beetity^it is curious to see in how many psr- 
ticulars^ small and gr^at^ modem CathoKc churches 
correspond to ancteM Pajgan* temples. It iff not only 
in the pictures and statues, in the pkn and the 
decorations, in< which We might be glad to trace even 
a closer cesemUanee— it is iii!i the plurali^ of gods^ 
in the worship of images, in the holy places, in ihid 
real presence^ in;the altars and votive offerings, in 
the holy water, in the multiplied ceremonies, in- the 
pompous pifocession8y--^iii all that we see, hear^ and 
do, — that we might almost as well be in a Pagffit as iff 
a Christian temple. Even the glory that su^roiklids 
the heads of Saints formerly eneiided the statnei 
of gods. Images of Apollo and Diana, of Fortune 

7 
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and of FailaS) bad this mmbus^ or halo of light, round 
their heads — and it seems afterwards to have be- 
come common.* 

It is curious too that the door-ways of ancient 
temples, like those of all the Italian churches, were 
closed with a heavy curtain.f But we should never 
be done, if We were to go through the parallel be* 
tween them in all its nrinutiae. 

And here I gladly finish this hasty and perhaps 
imperfect survey of the churches of Rome, with the 
fullest conviction that you will not complain of its 
brevity, however you may sufier under its tedious- 
ness — that what is dull in investigation, cannot pos:- 
sibly be amusing in description ; and that it is. un- 
reasonable to expect you to listen with pleasure, to 
what I could not see with patience. 



• Winkelman, Hist, de TArt. Lib. vi. Chap. 2. § 37. 
t Wihkelman, sur TArchitecture, § 64. 
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FOUNTAINS. 



From St Pietro in Montorio^ where we finished 
our weaiy visitation of churches, and, I believe 
ahnost made a tow never to enter another as long 
mwe lived, from motives of curiosity; we walked 
to the Fontana Paolina. Long before we came in 
sight of it, the rushing of its mighty waters stole 
gradually upon our ear ; but the sound did not 
sufficiently prepare us for the sight, and we stood 
transfixed with astonishment to behold three noble 
cascades, falling in foam into an immense basin, 
whose surface was agitated like the waves of a lake 
by their concussion. 

The beautiful solitude of its situation, surround- 
ed by a deep evergreen shade, and yet conmiand- 
ing one of the most enchanting prospects over the 
whole of Rome, and the plain of the Campagna, 
bounded only by the romantic heights of the dis- 
tant Apenines^ is one of its greatest charms. 

The Fontana Paolina, by a whimsical coinci- 
dence, combines the names of its architect and 
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msketf Foiitfiiia» and Paolo V.. I -nerer caidd Sot- 
ffve that good-for-nollung 4id Pope, for despoffl- 
ing the Forum of Nerva of its pr«bioiiB retaudnai 
t0 <umameiit the tasteless fabric which tke jomt 
ddU .<^ himself and his builder has radsed. Two 
.dnigQDS lieadsy fixed on eadi aide of them, taiA 
which, instead of fini, spout out indgnificanit 
streams of water, contribute to BpoH the fine effect 
of these beautiful cascades, which have no p^r^M 
even in Roioe. Nothing, indeed, strikes a stran- 
ger with more just adiwinatian on his arrival in this 
.cf^tal of the world, than the isimense numibars of 
fountains, wbicb pour forth their unceaaing flow cf 
waters on every side* It is a luxury, the fuU isaliue 
of which cannot be felt but in audi a dimate as tbia ; 
and those only yurho have known that deliaatts aoM^ 
m^nt, mkcn tine blaze of the sunuasr dfqr &des at 
last in the golden clouds of evening, can underr 
stand the voluptuous delight with wbic^, in its 
hushed hour of stillness and repps^ you listen to 
the music of their dashii^ murmnr, and rest be- 
side , their freshness. 

The beautiful fountains that play before the 
.grai^ firont pf St Peter's, alone^ of aU those of 
Borneo satisfied my in^iigiiiation, and delighted my 
taste. I know not how to describe to you their 
beauty ; but visit them, in the repose of evening, 
when that moon which here shines like a brighter 
planet, walks in her glory through^ the heavens^ — 
wh^n the stars awake their sjyiterious fires, and 
the soft mooQ^beam &lls upon the lines of the 
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Giteian colamiis— -on the swelling grandeur of 
ibe mqestic dome, the full height of the ancient 
obelidcy and the sweep of the circling colonnades, 
-—when it brings every beanty into view, throws 
every defect into shade — ^when the freshness of the 
new-bom breeze fims the chedc with its voloptnons 
breath, and the voice of the fiilling waters sooths 
the soul to rest;— visit them then ; and yon will 
feel their enchantment. 

To describe, or to listen to the description of 
all the principal fountains of Rome^ wonld, in- 
deed, be a terrific task. They are, generally speak- 
ing, all deficient in that greatest of beauties, which, 
though it would seem the easiest to be found, is 
always the last attained — the beauty of simplicity ; 
and which is to the fine arts, what action is to the 
orator,— the firsts the second, and the third requi- 
site. 

Thefountain of Trevi has been renowned through 
the world, and so highly extolled, that my expec- 
tations were raised to the highest stretch ; aiid 
great was my disappointment when I was taken 
into a little dirty, confined, miserable piazza, near- 
ly filled up with one large palace, beneath which 
spouted out a variety of tortuous streamlets, that 
are niiade to gurgle over artificiial rocks, add to 
bathe the bodies of various sea-horses, tritohs, and 
other marble monsters, ^hich are sprawling iabout 
in it. Aft^r some cogitation, yoii discover they are 
trying to draw Neptune on, who, though stuck up 
in a niche of the palace wall, as if meant to be 
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stationary^ is standing at the same time with his 
feet on a sort of car» as if intmded to be riding 
over the waters. 

. Now, all this seems to me to be in very bad taste. 
I have no objection to the monarch or die nynqphs 
of the sea, — to tritcms, or riyer gods, or any other 
description of these creatures, either in paint- 
ing or sculpture, where all is equally fictitious, 
and consequently all in unison ; but it strikes me 
as an outrage upon probability and taste, to have 
real water and artificial monsters, and to see sea- 
horses and men carved of stone^ sitting immoveable 
in the pure living stream. Indeed, the copious 
quantity and pellucid clearness of the water, is the 
only beaaty that I could see in the Fontana di 
Trevi. It would, I think, be diiBcult to dispose of 
so much water to less advantage, than the contri- 
vers of this fountain have produced ; and they have 
done their utmost, by the enormous palace they 
have built above it, and die colossal statues they 
have stuck up in it, to diminish as much as possible 
the effect of the immensity and the grandeur of 
suck a body of water. 

This water is the delicious Aqua Virgine, the 
same that flowed into Rome in the age of Augus- 
tus, and was brought by M. Agrippa for the use of 
bis baths. Modern Rome is chiefly supplied with 
it, although the Fontana Felice^ on the Quirinal 
Hill^ is said by some to be of still finer quality* 
. That Fountain is so called, because Sixtus V., 
who built it, was called Fra Felix in the cloister* 
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ah aoBpiokms maaoBf ^idi angnred Wellr die for- 
tunes ofkiin who wee rtised horn the statioa of a 
shq>herd boy to a throne^* and not oidy to- the 
niik of a piincoi bilt to be a nrier df princes. It 
»alflo caUed Fontaniidi TenniMy fipomit^ vicinity 
to tbe Thennae oflModetian. 

It vrprasentB Moses strfting die roek^-^Hii? rather 
Moses does not strike the wdsf ncHr isdiese arock 
to strike ; but it is supposed he does ; and he stands 
inr one niche with a rod in his hand, and Aaron 
and. Gideon^ or some such superBupas perscmsy are 
8tatioBed;in odier% amidst bas-i^efs. 

Whet harefour lions, either ancient or modern^ 
to do with Bpoatiog out water? and what buaness 
have they here ? Two of diese lions, (formed of 
basalt,) are of Egyptian extraction^ and are sup^ 
posed to have been brought captives to. Rome» 
when Augustus returned after the batde of Ac- 
tium. The poor animals were taken fvom^ the por- 
tico of the Pantheon^ to perform this unnatunal 
employment. Sam's heads, lions^ masks, all kinds 
of months, were used for this purpose by the an- 
cients as well as the modems. We seem» to have 
kept ali their absurdities in addition to; our own. 

The fjxmt of tbe Fontana di Termini is built of 
ho^'raaases of Travertine^, adorned with little co- 
liirnns of marble, and sUranounted with a long in- 



* He was the son of a poor peasant in the March of An- 
cona^ and tended his father's flocks. 
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scriptimi.; themrliiriis ifl iMJgiMMl do^n with a Giiiff* 
brom Btticf ^aA is mioh admiiad. 

In the Piaesaa Nli,irdBa are thvee foniit«un ; thv 
eenfere one suppotts the obeliic brought firen Ae 
CIkvs: cxf GafffMBaUa. It caDakta of a great, masi of 
avtifidal'mdiy U^ wi)ioh^are cJb«nedfoiirii^ev gods 
-^^HttralgirA^rfiMi^a.! Hehis.Bat phukedtben 
at reaft^. is the jreeambeiiti^ oMdilative^ dasaioal pen^ 
tove of meor god% b«t fiustetaed dien in the moai; 
lUMMjf; attitude aad iHtnatural contortimia ; a^d 
IB oidcar to shew pvoper contempt for, thle arehitee^ 
ture of BornHHin^ who built the&anit of St^gneB^» 
ehnrob, the two water deities on the side next i^ 
are made to thttow up their eyep to it in the dirinfer 
ing attitude of terror^ .as if expeclingjtto fattupon 
them. But the Church of St Agnes staflidd wh^^ 
it did) and has-no appearanee:of moving^ so that 
the fdann of these huge creatures seems onl; ludi- 
crous and cowai^dly. If they had held up theic 
handfrand eyes at its i^lines8» I should have had 
seme sympatiiy with them ; but of iU stability there 
kf unfortunately, no reason to doubt. From eeah 
of these cc^sai river gpds*. springs hji» own driir 
bUngstxeaim. ' You see at onee- the sourccr a( the 
Nile^ whieh some stupid people imi^gined had neveir 
yet been traeed-^and the Danube spouts outlm 
mighty waters,.p^m force sufficient to fill a mod^ate 
sized bucket* Aft^r a short course down the sides 
of the artificial FoclS) the four great riviars of the 
different .quarters of the world are lost in the basin 
of the fountain^ which represents the Ocean. 

I forgot tp mention that there is, beside^ a ca-^ 
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vem in the rock^ in which ft lion find a horse re- 
side in the most amicable manner possible ; though 
what they do there in the middle of the sea, I do 
not esKactly cominrehend. This fonntun is contri- 
ved so as to overflow amiually; and during the 
burning heats of summer, for a few evenings in the 
month of August, it is the delight of the people of 
Rome to drive about among its waten^ which fill 
the Piazza Navona. It was suggested by an inge- 
nious firiend of mine, that this custom was probo* 
bly the remains of the sports of the Naumachia^ 
e^dhibited at the annual games in honour of the 
gods^ at this very period of the year, and in this 
very spot, which Was the ancient Circus Agonalis. 

There is a much admired fountain in the Piazza 
Barberini, upon a design of Bernini's, in which a 
stone Triton sits upon four dolphins, and throws 
up the water from a large shell. But the prettiest 
of these 'minor fountains, in my opinion, is that 
of the Tartaruche, in the Piazza Mattel, in which 
four bronze figures, in singularly graceful attitudes, 
support a vase, from which the water flows. It de- 
rives its name from four tortoises that adorn it. 

On the whole, I admire, with fond admiration, 
the fountains of Rome; not that as fountains I 
thmk them beautiful; but that falling water, in 
ample quantity, must be beautiful in a climate like 
this, where its sound, even in winter, is so sweet to 
the senses. I love to repose my fancy upon the 
three noble cascades that are poured forth at the 
Fontana Paolina; the copious streams which burst 
from the rocks of the Fountain of Trevi, and those 
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silver fonntaiiis that throw high in air their glitter- 
ing showers^ within the grand colonnades of St 
Peter's. These are beautiful; but for all the ugly 
statues <^ monsters and menj — sea-horses and dra- 
goii%'— prophets and lions, — and fishes and gods, 
-—I hold them in utter abhorrence, as well as the 
clumsy and hideous buildings erected above lbes»« 
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LETTER LIV. 



VATICAN LIBRARY. 

The Vatican Library is called the largest in the 
world ; not that it contains the most books, but the 
most space ; for although it has been formed ever 
since the days of Hilary, Pope and Saint; and been 
augmented by the accumulation of several subse- 
quent Popes and Saints ; and has received the en- 
tire libraries of various kings and cardinals, (amongst 
others, that of Queen Christina of Swed^i,) and 
part of the library of the Roman Emperor of Con- 
stantinople— -yet, after all, I am assured, by what 
I believe to be good authority^ that it scarcely pos- 
sesses forty thousand volumes, although the amount 
is generally stated at double that number. 

The collection of manuscripts is, however, ex- 
tremely rar^ and valuable, and amounts to upwards 
of thirty thousand. Some of those are very curi- 
ous. The famous Virgil of the fifth century, with 



ite CMMtuol^e painlangft of the Tfoyans and Latins ; 
the mamisoript of Pliny, A¥ith ks pictared Noali'» 
arit of animak ; the curioils aacient Masks in the 
Terenoe f Eknry VIU.'s I^ietterB to Anne Boleyn, 
and his Treatise on the Seven Sacraments^ which 
he premited to Leo X.^ and in return received the 
tide of Defender of that Faith which he was so soon 
to overthiow ; the Tasso and Dant^ and an in6ni- 
ty of others-— interesting as they are, have been al- 
ready so often described^ that I diall abstain from 
any etiservation upon them. 

The only access to the LilHrary is from the Mu- 
senm. The great door^ which is of bronaoe^ and 
very magnificent, seems intended for ornament ra- 
ther than use^ for it is never opened. The osnal 
entrance is by a small door» which opens into the 
o£Sce of the seven clerks or writers of llie prin* 
cipal Enropeaa langof^es, who are attached to the 
library. A cardinal is always the nominal libra- 
rian^ and this room is hung with the portraits of 
these Gardinali Bibliotecaij, amongst which there 
is one by Domenichino* 

Passing on throogh an anti-noom^ yoa enter a 
hall two hundred feet by fifly, entirely pointed ia 
fresco,, with colours sorglkring, and eontvasts so' 
violent, that it reminded me of an immense China 
bowl. This capacious apartment contains no visi- 
ble sign ofbooks^ and indeed you may walk rlirou^i 
the whole Vatican Library without seeing one; 
for they are shut up in wooden p^esses^ which may 
conceal eitber great wealth or great poverty^ 



In this hall there h a column ctf most beautiful 
Oriental alabaster, spirally fluted, brought from the 
Baths of the Emperor Oordian, near the Trophies 
of Marius, and erected on a pedestal of Verde An- 
tico. The capital is unfortunate^ lost 

Here, also, are two small Etruscan cinerary urns 
of terra coUaj with the common sepuldbral bas re- 
lief of the fratricidal combat of Eteocles and Pofy- 
nioes* 

We were shown the remnant of a piece of dodi 
of Asbestos, found in a sarcophagus on the Appian 
Way, which the .roan who exhibited, assured us 
was quite indestructible by fire ; at the same time, 
that he very consistently lamented that it was re- 
duced almost to nothing, by having been so often 
burnt. The &ct is, that to a certain degree it re- 
sists the action of fire, and it was therefore used 
by the Romans to collect the ashes of the wealthy 
dead. 

Having conceived this hall to be the whole libra- 
ry, great was my surprise to behold at its extre- 
mity^ on either hand, a long gallery open upon 
me in almost interminable perspective.* 1 actually 
stood mute with astonishment — ^a rare e£Pecton the ' 
female mind — and like the ass between two bundles 
of hay, I scarcely knew which gallery to take. 

The one is terminated by the Sacred, the other 
by the Profane Cabinet, as they are fdeased to call 



* We afterwards learnt tha! it is very nearly 1000 English 
feet in length. 
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them ; the first being a crdlection of CSiristjaD, the 
the last of Pagan antiquities. 

On our way to the former^ we encountered the 
statues of St Hyppolitus, dug out of the catacombs^ 
and of Aristidesy with his name in Greek charac- 
ters, to prove his identity ; but he bore no rdation- 
ship to the unapproached perfection of that admi-^ 
rable statue of Aristides we had so htely admired 
at Naples;* and we passed the philosopher with- 
out one tribute of respect or admiration. 

The Sacred Cabinet consists of curiosities taken 
from the catacombs — ^laborious carvings of Madcm- 
nas in ivory — little pictures of saints on gilt grounds 
— >bas relie& of the barbarous ages^ reprcsentiiig 
martyrdoms — ^instruments used in martyrising the 
early Christians, and a long et cetera of all sorts of 
heterogeneous articles. There are a number of red 
velvet jewel cases— empty ; the French having 
carried off all the pr^ious stones they could find, 
without any regard to their sanctity; so that the 
ear-rings and broaches of the saints and martyrs, in 
all probability, are now adorning the belles and 
elegantes of Paris. 

The adjoining chamber of the Papyrus, is one 
of the most beautiful little things I ever beheld. 
Its architecture and decoration are by Raphael 
Mengs, who was employed by Clement XIV. to 



* Found in Herculaneum. One of the finest statues in the 
world. 
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ibno kf and Jto pitint the roof in fiasco. He bas 
represented History writing on the wings of Tnne^ 
mtd Fame hovering in the air, and soonding finrih 
to the wcuU die deeds she reoords. The com- 
position Js not, feABf»f yxexy leanied, but the fi- 
gure of TSoie is fine, iind ibe ccfloucing, when 
compared with the horrible dauhii^ of the present 
Wnmdk and Italian schook, deserves the greatest 
praise. 

Mengs, like many other artists, was too mndi 
cried ap in his life-time^ and eried down «ince his 
-death. 

The p&vement of this supevb little apartment^ is 
of the ridiest marbles ; the walls are encrusted with 
giaUo^nd verde antico, willi^porphyry and pilasters 
of Oriental granite of the highest polish ; and the 
.whole ^acocadon is as much distinguished by taste 
as magnificence. 

The Papyrus manuscsripts, which consist of an* 
cient volumes unrdled, are .enclosed in Uie walls iu 
long columns under glass. They are of the fourth^ 
fifih, and sixth centuries, in Greek and in Latin ; 
but in matter are of little interest. When closely 
examined) the papjmis has the appeai:ance of wax- 
ed xdoth. 

The library^ at this extremityt has beeo extend- 
ed by ihe present Pope^ who has added some rooms, 
in which the books can actually be seen and even 
got at. He has also formed a narrow litlle geSi^, 
the walls of which aire entirely composed of inscrip- 
tions in terra cotta^ that otherwise might have been 
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entirely lost. I am sorry I caa give you no acoomlt 
of then)) my attenliop having been entirely engooss- 
ed by some Etruscan, or, more properly, Greeian 
vases, of singular beauty. An immense -number of 
jthcni are ranged on the top of tfae book-cases, the 
whole extent of the gallery ; but these ar^ by far 
the largest and finest, atul, indeed, surpass any 
I have Beenf except the unrivalled 4x>Ufiotion at 
Naples. 

This Ubrary possesses a very £ne cabuiiBt of me- 
dals, which was carried off, and has been restored 
hy the Fraich ; but it is still in sudi complete con- 
fusion, that it cannot be inspected. 

There is, too, attached to the library, a wihok 
chamber filled with a fine ooOectioa of prints, to 
which it is necessary to have a paxticakr order for 
Admittance, and there are in another chamber, tibe 
secret archives of the Vatican, to whicb there is no 
admittance at alL 

We traversed the whole extent of this immense 
ga&ery to the Frofime Cabinet, at the other extre- 
mity^ which contains a most entertaining collection 
of antiques. Some of the bronses, especially, are ex- 
tsemdy curious and rare. Two bronze heads, from 
4heir singular beauty, first catch the eye ; and also, 
butfrom an opposi tecause^ a bronze Etruscan figure, 
with the bulla, or amulet, about its neck, bearing 
an E^uscan inscription, a part of which has been 
decyphered, signifying that it was a Votive statue. 
It is very much in what we should call Chinese 
taste ; the form and features^ gs well as the style. 
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bear a near approach to it. There arc numbers of 
Penates; of those long*Iegged, spindly, little bronze 
figures, with enormous casques, exactly like cocked 
hats, on their heads, which abound in every Mu- 
seum. Among these I saw the Egyptian Sethos, 
dressed in a tunic, and armed with a shield and a 
long sword, which, I think, precisely answers to 
the description of the Secutor.* I observed some 
types for stamping— so close an approach to types 
for printing, that I cannot but marvel how tlie an- 
cients missed that invaluable invention* 

There are several lead water-pipes, marked with 
the plumbers names ; but I might write a little vo- 
lume, were I to particularize one half of the curio- 
sities I observed. I will, therefore, pass over the 
most complete collection of kitchen and household 
utensils I have ever seen, and many exquisite little 
pieces of art in gems, bronze, &c. 

Perhaps the most singular thing in the whole, of 
its kind, is the long hair of a Roman lady, found 
in a tomb on the Appian Way, and in perfect pre- 
servation. It is strange how it alone should have 
escaped the common doom, and be, I may say, the 
sole physical remnant of hundreds of generations. 
Their bones, their ashes, their every vestige of 



* The Secutores were one of the kinds of gladiators. 
They fought with the Retiarii, who endeavoured to entangle 
them by throwing their net over their head^ while the Secu- 
tores pursued them to prevent their purpose, and slay theiii* 
—Vide Isidor. xviii. 55. 
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mortality) have all vanished ; not even the paring 
of a nail) as far as I know, is left of all that lived 
and died in the long ages of Roman glory or de- 
generacy, except these tresses ; which still remain 
brown and unchanged, as when their beauty first 
pleased the eye of her whom they adorned. 



V 
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LETTER LV. 

THE SISTINA CHAPEL— THE LAST JUDGMENT^ 
MICHAEL ANGELO— THE PAOLINA CHAPEL — SALA 
BORGIA. 

The French, in permanently placing the most 
celebrated portable productions of art at Paris, 
would have committed an irreparable injury to 
sculpture and painting ; for^ by removing the ap- 
parent strongest temptations to artists to travel 
through Italy, they would have excluded the majo- 
rity of them from the true schools of art, which are 
the frescos of ancient masters, and the innumerable 
and unremovable works of Grecian sculpture, (espe- 
cially bassi relievi,) to the study of which, painting 
itself owes all that is great and beautiful in its de- 
sign, conception, and execution. 

There is no part of Italy that does not present 
a field of study. Bologna, Florence, Venice, Na- 
ples,* and even Genoa and Milan, abound in in- 



* Naples for the sculptor^ Bologna and Venice for the 
painter^ and Florence for both^ are inestimable schools. But 
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stroctton and delist. Bat Rome surpasses all. 
Here, at every step^ the artist will drink in instruc- 
tipn^ that years of study could not give him in our 
Gothic countries. If he has taste or genius, here 
it must develope itself> and find in every surround.- 
ing object^ aliment for its growing powers. 

The. inexhaustible treasures of the Vatican, the 
.Capitol, and the Villa Albahi, with innumerable 
statues, bas reliefs, and fragments of exquisite 
sculpture, that meet the eye at every turn— the 
frescos of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Annibal Car- 
rachi^ Guido, Domenichino, and Guercino— -all 
these, and far more, does Rome contain. Until 
you know these frescos, you cannot know what 
painting is./ From these alone can you understand 
the true principles^ powers^ and perfection of the 
art. Experience only can make this be felt. Thou- 
sands who behold the Transfiguration never dream 
that they see the least part of Raphael. Hence^ 
the student, satisfied with the collection of the 
Louvre, would rarely have explored Europe to 
. visit, the.&rgotten treasures of Italyl 

The French only lopped a few branches of the 
treeof art— they could not remove its root and stem. 
. But, independent of the inconceivable mine of in- 
struction contained in those models, which must 
be fixtures here; the artist will here find a finer 



let it be remembered, that though the sculptor may be excn-« 
Bed the study of painting, the painter can never sufficiently 
study sculpture. 
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Datur^«*FoiTn% whose contour nnd symmetry far 
surpass in perfection those of our ungenial dimdtes ; 
whose attitudes and expression, untaught grace, 
and classical beauty, I have often thought even ap- 
proach the ideal ; the sight and study of such forms 
as these, must give to his imagination new combi- 
nations of all that can constitute perfection. 

To return to the frescos, the value of which can- 
not be justly estimated at the first glance. I ima- 
gine no one can now see the Last Judgment of 
Michael Angelo without a feeling of extreme dis- 
appointment. It is, indeed, somewhat difficult to 
see it at all. The architect of the Sisttne Chapel 
has so ingeniously contrived to exclude the lighty 
that, unless when the sun shines unclouded high iQ 
the meridian^ the attempt is vain ; and even then, 
blackened with the smoke of innumerable tapers, 
during three centuries, it may be supposed that 
many of its beauties are now obscured. Besides 
this^ a hnge, high, red, velvet canopy^ lifts its awk- 
ward back from the altar into the very centre of 
the picture^ breaking up the subject, and spoil- 
ing the effect of the whole. 

We had interest enough with some of the red 
legged race to get this machine removed, for our espe- 
cial benefit, during two or three days ; but until a 
Popeof taste shall wear the tiara, there iano'chance 
of its being carried off altogether. 

The common engraving — ^bad as it is, for a good 
one is still a desideratum, — will give you a w^ 
clearer idea of this celebrated fresco than the most 
laboured description ; therefore^ I shall cojiteDt 
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mjself with observing, that^ it coverd tlie wbob 
of the wall of the upper end of the chapel» ftom 
the cieling to the floor. High in the centre, 1» 
Christ judging the worlds in the very act of dei- 
nounciog to the wicked beneath, on his left handp 
that tremendous sentence*-^' Oo, ye corsedj into 
everlasting fire^ prepared for the devil and his an- 
geW While glory ineffable surrounds his head» 
and saints and beatified spirits hover around him > 
the heavenly ministers of divine vengeance are barU 
ing the condemned downwards to the bottomless 
abyss. Their last uplifted looks to that heaven 
which is shut gainst them forever, the ghastly fear 
depicted on their countenances, and their despe* 
rate struggles of resistance, are horrible beyond coxh 
ception. 

At this corner of the picture^ at the bottom, U 
represented Charon^ ferrying them in his boat 
over the dark waters of Styx^ and driving the re* 
luctant spirits out with his oar^ exactly as Dant^ 
describes him:^ 



« 



Batte col remo qualunque s'adagia.' 



The depths of hell open on its brink, and yelling 
demons^ with diabolical gestures, and girt with 
hissing snakes and scorpions, such as even Dante's 
imagination could scarcely have conjured up, 
stretch forth their fiery arms to seize their tremb- 
ling victims. 

On the other hand, around the throne of glory, 

angela are sounding the golden trumpet, at. which* 

the dead arise. Their lifeless re-animating forms^ 

3 
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half lifted from the grave, are so finely designecf^ 
that, unnatural as is die subject, they seem to come 
to life before ^our eyes. Others^ disencumbered 
t>f their Mortal clay, are ascending into heaven, 
and angels, stooping from the clouds, are assisting 
them to rise into light and glory. 

The grand and prominent figure of the Judge 
an^ Redeemer of the world, instantly strikes the 
eye, serves as the dividing point of the picture, and 
gives to the composition clearhess^ grandeur, and 
effect. Ab6ve his head^ the fleeting forms of an* 
gels are seen bearing the symbols of his passion. 
St Bartholomew below^ oilers up hh skin, the sym- 
bol of his martyrdom ; and the figures of some 
other saints are done with a force and grandeur of 
design truly wonderful. But I have a particular 
objection to some of the female saints. St Cathe- 
rine of Siena, in a green gown, and somebody else 
in a blue one, are supremely hideous. It seems 
that one of the Popes, (I forget which) in an un- 
fortunate fit of prudery, was seized with a resolu- 
tion of dressing all th^ naked figures in this great 
painting ; and although he was luckily persuaded 
to spare some of them, I cannot help Suspecting 
that he was the person who caused these poor wo-f 
men to be cloathed in these unbecoming petticoats ; 
—-but on this head I could get no satisfaction* 

On the whole, I think the Last Judgment is now 
more valuable as a school of design, than as a fine 
painting, and that it will be more sought for the 
study of the artist, than the delight of the amateur. 
Beautiful it is not^— but it is sublimes-sublime ia 
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eoncqptioD, and astonisfaiag in execution. Stilly I 
believe, there are few, who do not feel that it b a 
labour rather than a pleasure to look at it. Its black* 
ened surface — its dark and dingy sameness of co- 
louring—the obscurity which hangs over it— ihe 
confusion and multitude of naked figures which 
compose it — (to say nothing of the grossness of such . 
a display,) their unnatural position, suspended in* 
the air, and the sameness of form, attitude^ and co- 
louring, confound and bewilder the senses. These 
were^ perhaps, defects inseparable from the subject^ 
although it was one admirably calculated to call 
forth the powers of Michael Angelo. He has, in- 
deed^ here shewn himself master of the grand and 
the terrible ; and the learning, the science, the per- 
fection of design, the vigour of genius, and the 
grandeur of thought, this sublime composition 
evinces^ must be admired by all who are capable 
(^estimating them. 

To colouring it has confessedly no pretensions, 
and, I may venture to say^ that I think it also de^ 
ficient in expression — ^that in the conflicting pas- 
sions, hopes^ fears, remorse, and transport, that 
must agitate the breasts of so many thousands i^ 
that awful moment, there was room for powerful ex- 
pression^ which we see not there. But it is faded 
iand defaced — ^the touches of immortal genius are 
lost forever — ^and from what it is, we can form but 
a faint idea of what it was. . Its defects daily be- 
come more glaring — ^its beauties vanish ; and could 
the spirit of its great author behold the mighty 
work upon which he spent the unremitting labour 
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of seven yean, with what grirf and mortification 
woold he gaae upon it now 1 

It may be fimcifiii, bat it M^ma to me that in Om^ 
and in every other of Midbael Angeio^a works, yon 
may see that the ideas^ beauties, and peculiar emL* 
Icnetes of statuary, were ever present to his mind ^ 
that they are the conceptions of a sculptor embo- 
died in painting. 

Michael Angelo^ indeed^ deserves our highest 
veneration for the just principles which he rescued 
from <d)livion^ for the emancipation from Oolhic 
barbarism, and for the total and happy reformation 
be effected in art> by introducing the study of the 
antique^ of ideal beauty, and of nature, in all their 
truths simplicity, and gracew He was the reviver 
of true lastc^ and may be caUed the author of all 
the excellence 'We have since oijoyed-— the mas- 
ter of successive generations % bul^ perhaps, at 
least as far as painting goes, he. is raither to be ad^ 
mired for the excellence be has caused in others, 
than for his own. 

In fact> he always painted unwillingly^ and few 
of his works, remain. The Sistine Chapel may be 
said to oontain them aU. The frescos of the roof 
were painted before tbe Last Judgment, and thot^ 
less famed, are, in my poor opinioi:^ far superiors- 
more especially tbe noble figures of the Sybils and 
Prophets, round the frieze, which have a grandeur 
and sttblinity that painting baa rarely equalled. 
These are in far better preservation than the Last 
Judgment ; so also are the nine MiUanic pictures, 
which adorn the roof-— representing the figure 
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of tbe Eternal Father^ caUing the world out of 
cbaofr— the Creation of Man, and of Woman-— 
their Bliss in Paradise^— and, above all, the last 
beanlifiil picture of their Expulsion from these 
blessed seats. But it would be vain^ by descriptioOy 
to attempt to give you any idea of the perfection 
of these great masterpieces of painting. I will tberew 
fore refrain, even from the expression of admira^ 
tion, and the. dear delight of criticism. 

These^ then^ arie all that remain of thepainter^^ 
Michael Angd< 



" qud ch'a par sculpe e colors 
Michel^ piu che mortal Angel divino."* 

For we are told that he never painted more than 
one piece in oiIs,f although many of his designs were 
executed by Sebastian del Piombo, Marcello Ve- 
nusti, j and others. 

In the Paolina Chapel, indeed, there are — or ra- 
Uier "were — some of his frescos; but they are so 
thoroughly blackened with the smoke of the thou- 



♦ Ariosto^ Canto 33. t Vide VasarL 

i Marcello Venusti^ of whose works I have seen little in Eng« 
land^ was a native of Mantua^ and^ when a boy^ only a colour- 
grinder to Ferrin del Vaga^ (Raphael's scholar^) but his genius 
fi>rced its way^ in cfpite of all his master's efibrts to depress it. 
He found a protector in Michael Angdo^ and^ by copyli^ his 
designs^ and receiving his instructions^ caught so much of his 
spirit^ as well as that of Raphael's^ whose works he incessantly 
studied^ that he is thought^ by many critics^ to have united 
much of the peculiar excellencies of both masters. 
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sand taper& that burn before tbe S^ulchre of oar 
Saviour in Passion Week, that they are all but to- 
tally obliterated. 

Besides, the dungeon darkness that reigns in this 
chapel^ even on the brightest summer's day, ren- 
ders it absolutely impossible to see them. As well 
as I could guess at them^ under sueh circumstances, 
they must have been grand compositions. The 
subjects are the Conversion of St Paul and the 
Crucifixion of St Peter-^both admirably suited to 
his powers. 

It is cruel to see works such as these^ the sole 
remains of tbe father of painting, whiph might 
serve for the instruction and admiration of future 
generations, not only abandoned to neglect and 
decay, but mercilessly, and^ one would think^ sedu- 
lously destroyed. But it is no use to be angry. 

Tbe Sala Borgia, the anti-hall to the Sistina and 
Paolina Chapels, is painted with frescos, more re- 
markable for their subject than execution. They 
represent the Massacre of St Bartholomew, thu3 
commemorated on papal walls^ and by papal com- 
mand^ as a meritorious action ! Times are changed. 
No Pope, I imagine, would venture now to give 
openly a sanction of approval to such a deed— nor^ 
in fact, could any person^ I should hope, be found 
capable of planning or of perpetrating it. These 
are the days of political rather than of religious fa^ 
naticism. 
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LETTER LVI. 



THE CAMERE OF RAPHAEL. 



I THINK there is a character in Raphael which 
Buonarotti wants— a truth of expression^ a soul* 
touching beauty, a sentiment^ a majesty, which 
none but Raphael ever so eminently possessed, 
but which Buonarotti strikes me as being peculiar- 
ly deficient in. — We turn from his works with our 
understanding satisfied and instructed, but our soul 
unmoved. They only address themselves to the 
head, but Raphael's touch the heart. The former 
will only be admired by the learned, the latter will 
be felt by all. 

It ought not to be forgotten, in estimating the 
performances of these two great men, that Michael 
Angelo lived more than two life times of Raphael — 
What Raphael would have been, had he not been 
cut ofi* in the very day-spring of his genius, we may 
with sorrow estimate, from the works which evea 
at six-and-thirty he left to the world. He might 
be inferior to Buonarotti in learning-^be might 
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owe to his more advanced studies much of his gran* 
deur of sty le^-— but he drew his perfection from him- 
self. In the noble air of his heads, and the grand 
flow of his draperies^ he is confessedly unrivalled — 
and in that touching beauty of expression — ^in that 
power which speaks from his works to the under- 
standing and the heart — neither Buonarotti, nor 
any human being ever approached him. 

It is years since I saw the Cartoons, and still 
they are present to me. Even while I write, the 
image of Paul preaching at Athens^ and that su- 
blime head of Saint John in the death of Ananias, 
return upon my remembrance* What sentiment ! 
-^What soul I— What holiness !— - What beauty ! 
*-What must have been the mind of him who con- 
ceived it ; and what an inefiPaceable impression 
does it leave upon the heart ! 

To how few has been given that wondrous facul- 
ty of breathing into their works more than human 
beauty, sublimity and grace*— the power of surpass- 
ing nature, without departing, from herhiws, and 
creating by the conceptions of their own exalted 
minds, forms of unimagined thinking beauty I 

On Raphael, and on the unknown author of the 
Apollo^ this precious gift was bestowed ; and the 
admiration of successive generations, the fruitless 
imitations of artists of every age and country, have 
made us feel << we shall never look upon their like 
again P' 

One can never sufficiently regret that Raphael 
was tied down so continually to the sameness and 
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senseless repetition of Madonnas and Holy Families. 
He knew indeed how to vary them— -to give them 
that unparalleled grace, that tenderness of expres- 
sion, and that soal-afFecting beauty and divinity, 
which makes us gaze upon them for ever with un- 
satiated delight/ Stilly if there be any feebleness of 
design in his works^ it is in such as these. But it 
is in his great historical compositions, in the subli- 
mity of the Transfiguration, the matchless Cartoons, 
and, more than all, the immortal frescos of the 
Camere, that we feel in all their force bis transcend- 
ant powers ; and these imperishable memorials will 
for ever consecrate his name. 

Imperishable, did I say ! Alas ! while we gaze 
upon the mouldering frescos of the Camere, how 
do we mourn over the decay of works such as the 
world can see no more ! 

All that brutal injury, culpable neglect, and still 
more culpable restoration, could do to accelerate 
their destruction, has been added to the slow attacks 
of time. Scarcely ten years after they were paint- 
ed, when Rome was taken by assault^* the licen- 
tious soldiers lived in these chambers, lighted their 
fires, in default of chimnies, on the stone floors, 
blackening the paintings with smoke, (which is far 
more destructive to frescos than to oils,) and even 
wantonly injured and defaced many of the finest 
heads* These, Sebastian del Piombo was employ- 
edto restore ; though a capital colourist, his powers 

* A. D. 1528. 
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were by no means equal to the task, and he exe* 
cuted it so ill^ that Titian, who afterwards visited 
these chambers with him, purposely asked him, if 
he knew who was the presomptnous and ignorant 
blockhead that had daubed over these noble 
heads?* 

But the injuries that would have wholly ruined 
any other paintings have scarcely thrown a cloud 
over these ; and while the faintest outline remains, 
they must retain their pre-eminent superiority. 
But that superiority, in their present state, is by 
no means striking at the first glance. After all your 
high-raised expectations, you will walk through a 
setof cold, square, gloomy^ unfurnished rooms^ with 
some old, obscure, faded figures painted on the 
walls ; and these are the Camere of Raphael 1 You 
will enquire, Ubi est RapTmel ? Your disappoint- 
ment will have no bounds. But have patience- 
suspend your judgment-7-learn to look on them — 
and every fresh examination will reward you with 
the perception of new beauties, and a higher sense 
of their excellence.f 

Every inch of the walls^ from the ceiling to the 
fioor^ and the whole of the roofs, are covered with 



• " Che fosse quel presuntuoso ed ignorante, che avea em- 
brattati que' volti ?" 

Lanzi. Storia Pittorica. 

t Such is the gloominess of these chambers^ and the ob- 
scurity of the paintings^ that they never ought to be visited 
except early on a bright dear day. Even before two o'clock^ 
the light is lost for them. 
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paintings. They are not, however, ail done by 
his own band-— -many of them, either entirely or in 
part, were executed by hid principal pupils, under 
his eye, and from his designs ; and some of the 
frescos of the ceilings are Pietro Perugino's. Such 
a number and variety, it may be supposed, are 
marked by varying degrees of excellence ; but Ra« 
phael's success seems to me to be always in exact 
proportion to the gmndeur, the interest, and the 
difficulty of the subject. 

By far the finest of these pieces, in my humble 
opinion, are the Burning of the Borgo San Andre, 
the Liberation of St Peter from Prison^ and the 
School of Athens. In the first, which covers the 
whole side of a room, is represented the conflagra« 
tion of a part of Rome^ adjoining the Vatican, 
which ha[ipened in the pontificate of Leo IV. 

The distraction of themothers, and the poor little 
naked children clinging to them ; the red raging of 
the flames on the one hand^ the terrified groupes 
on the other — among which, the people, like true 
Italians, instead of taking measures to extinguish 
the fire, are falling on their knees to implore the 
mediation of the Pope, who appears, surrounded 
with priests, far in the distance^ at a window in the 
palace^ making the sign of the cross — ^by which the 
flames miraculously disappeared : — the woman, 
with the bucket of water — the men escaping naked 
over the wall-*-all are admirable. 

The most striking groupe is a family escaping 
from the fire ; under which, Raphael has introduced 
^ncas^ bearing Anchiscs on his shoulders, and 
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leading Ascanius in his band-^while Creusa fol- 
lows at a little distance-— left«-^both in the poet and 
the painter^B representation of that event, by '^ the 
pious j^neas/' who took good care of himself, his 
father, and his 6on*--to shift for herself. 

The powerless hanging limbs, and the helpless 
feebleness of the old man, are beautifully repre- 
sented. 

Every subordinate part is as perfect as the whole 
of this great composition, without attracting at- 
tention unduly. The very pavement of the street 
IS inimitable. 

In another painting in the same room, the Co- 
ronation of Charlemagne, I was much struck with 
the beauty of the little page. There is a contrast 
too between the youth and smiling innocence of 
the boy, and the weight of cares and woes one at- 
taches to the idea of the crown he bears, that per- 
haps adds to its effect. The head of one of the 
bishops too-*-but we should never be done were I 
to enumerate the hundredth part of the beauties 
that delight me in these frescos. 

In the next room is the School of Athens. I 
cannot find words sufficient to speak my admira- 
tion of this wonderful performance, which is, per- 
haps, the finest picture in the world, and one of 
the greatest and most perfect productions of mind. 
The skill of the composition-— the art with which 
fifty-two figures, 3l\ of equal importance, all phi- 
losophers, all in the same style of dress, are arran- 
ged in one piece, without monotony, crowding, or 
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conteioDy the chancter preserved in each*— the in- 
terest given to a cold scholaBtic discussion*— no 
praise can do it justice^ and without seeing it, you 
never can conceive its perfection. 

On the steps of a Grecian portico, stand Aris- 
totle and Plato^ engaged in argument, and each 
holding a volume in his hand. Their disciples are 
ranged around, attentively listening to them. Be- 
neath is Diogenes, — an inimitable figure, — ^listlessly 
extended on the steps. On the left, at the top, is 
Socrates, earnestly talking to young Alcibiades, 
who listens in a lingering sort of attitude, as if half 
subdued by the wisdom of the sage— half willing to 
turn away from it ; acknowledging inwardly the 
truth of his doctrines— yet still resolved to give the 
reins to pleasure, and run the career of gay enjoy- 
ment. I know not, however, why the young Gre- 
cian was not made more handsome* The old man 
beside him, with a cap on, listening to Socrates, is 
inimitable. Another, looking over the shoulder of 
Pythagoras, who is writing his works, is, if possible, 
still finer. The figure, in deep distracted thought, 
leaning on his elbow, with a pen in his hand ; 2iO- 
roaster holding a globe ; Archimedes (which, it is 
said, is the portrait of Raphael's uncle, Bramante, 
the architect,) stooping to trace a geometrical fi- 
gure^ with compasses on a slate on the ground, and 
the whole group that surrounds him, are beyond 
all praise. In the comer on the right, the figure 
with a black cap, is the portrait of Raphael himself, 
and that beside him, of Pietro Peruginp. Several 

VOL. II* 2 B 
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other figures are said to be likenesses of his con- 
temporaries. But whatever were the features he 
copied, he has given them that character and ex- 
pression, which exactly suited his subject, together 
with the very truth of nature itself* 

With grief do I say^ that this inestimable work 
has suffered still more than the rest, and I even 
fancy that since I first saw it^ now nearly two years, 
some of the heads are more defaced. 

Above the window, in this room, is painted 
Apollo, on Mount Parnassus, encircled by the 
Muses^ and playing on the violin-^I could have 
wished it had been the lyre^ since we were to see, 
not to hear it. The whole groupe is beautiful^ and 
the figure of Sappho, reclining below, peculiarly 
so. Homer^ Virgil, Dante, and many others, ap- 
pear in the sacred choir. I had repeatedly pass- 
ed many hours in gating at the walls in this room, 
before I thought of looking at the ceilings on which, 
among other things, the figures of History, Poet- 
ry, and Philosophy, are painted by Raphael him- 
self. The latter struck me, as particularly fine» 

In the third room, the liberation of St Peter 
from prison, is one of the finest paintings genius 
ever produced ; but such is its wretched situation, 
immediately above the great Gothic window which 
cuts into it, that its effect is, in a great degree, lost, 
both from the bad light and the uncouth awkward- 
ness of its form. 

This wall has been the bed of Frocmstes, on 
which the productions of genius have been stretch- 
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ed out or compressed. As it is, this may perhaps be 
considered three paintings rather than one. In the 
centre, through the grated window of the dungeon, 
is seen St Peter in chains, and the angel appearing 
to him, and commanding him to rise. The tran- 
scendent glory that surrounds the head of the ce- 
lestial visitor, forms the sole light of the piece. 
Again, on the right, at the prison doors, the angel 
appears leading forth the apostle. Their figures, 
in both repetitions, are wonderfully fine* On the 
left, (at the other side of the window,) are two sol- 
diers, hastily descending the steps leading from the 
dungeon, in consternation and alarm, the moon 
shining bright on their glittering armour, and 
shielding their eyes from the sudden blinding glare 
of the torch their comrade holds at the foot of the 
stair, which falls full on the face of another soldier, 
awakening from sleep— admirably expressed. But 
vain is all description — Tain would be all imitation* 
Thevery mechanism of this wonderful picture, — the 
rariety of lights, the moonlight shining on the dis- 
tant country, and on the soldier's arms, — the torch 
gleaming on their faces, — and the two celestial lights 
emanating from the presence of the angel, — are 
alone, in their management and effect, a prodigy 
of skill and science. 

In the same chamber, is the expulsion of Helio- 
dorus from the Temple by Angels. The history is 
related in Maccabees. When attempting to seize 
** the money laid up here for the fatherless and wi- 
dows, an apparition appeared—^ horse with a ter- 
rible rider, adorned with a very fair covering, and 
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he ran fiercely and smote at Heliodorus, and two 
yonng men» notable in strength^'excellent in beau<» 
ty* and comely in apparel, who scourged him con- 
tinually."* 

Nothing can exceed the rushing of the attack-— 
the rapidity of the onset — the magic» that makes 
the action seem to go on before your eyes. 

The superhuman force and activity of the venge* 
ful messengers, strike you with awe; but there is 
no exaggeration, no violence^ no overstraining* 
Pope Julius II. insisted upon being brought into 
this scene, though it happened at least eighteen 
hundred years before he was born. So Raphael 
was obliged to introduce him, and he appears at 
the corner, borne in on his chair of state. Ra« 
phael has certainly done this groupe, (which, of it* 
self, is a master-piece of painting,) the honour^ of 
painting it with his own hand, though I doubt the 
executive part of the rest of the picture being 
his. 

In the fourth and last chamber, is the great 
battle between Constantine and Maxentius, de-> 
signed, and even commenced by Raphael, in oils, 
immediately before his progress was arrested for- 
ever by the hand of death. It was afterwards 
painted in fresco, by Giulio Romano, and the co- 
louring has his faultiy— too much of that red hue, 
that opake brickiness, that general diffusion of 
lights, and want of chiar' oscuro^ that we see in hia 



* II. Maccabees^ Chap. iii. 



works ; but it is given with all his characteristic 
spirit and energy. 

In this grand composition^ Raphael has success* 
fully triumphed over all the confessed difficulties 
of the subject. It has all the action^ and hurry^ 
and movement of a battle, without the smallest 
c(mfusion. At one glance you see the whole. The 
figure of Constantine^ riding over the field on his 
milk-white charger, at once catches jour eye. 
Victory sits on his crowned and lofty fVont, while 
the defeated usurper, sinking in the stream, grap- 
pling, in his last convulsive agonies, with instinc- 
tive desperation, the bridle of his spent and pant- 
ing steed, forces you, shuddering, to gaze upon its 
horrors. 

In this room, and painted also by Giulio Romano, 
is the apparition of the Fiery Cross in the Hea- 
vens, which was made to Constantine previous to 
the battle. Though excellent in itseli^ it is com- 
paratively very inferior. ' The rest of the paintings 
in this chamber will attract no notice, excepting 
the two female figures. Justice and Prudence, 
painted in oils by Raphael, and the last that his 
hand ever executed* 

I have passed over wholly without notice, many 
of the frescos, which I have spent hours, and I 
might add days, in studying and admiring, from 
the wish not to swell this letter with vain and te- 
dious descriptions* It is not for me to attempt to 
praise the la^tand best works of this greatest of paint- 
ers. Little as, perhaps, 1 am able to estimate all 
their merit and science, I have felt their perfection. 
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and drawn from their study, a delight, which' 
words can never describe. It is impossible, indeed^ 
to see works sach as these^ without feeling the 
mind enlarged, and being conscious of higher ideas 
of beauty, of perfection, of moral dignity and power. 
That I have seen them-^that their image is inde- 
libly engraved upon my mind — ^will be, through 
life, a source of unalienable pleasure to me ; nor 
would I part with their very remembrance, for 
much that this world could bestow. 
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LETTER LVII. 



THE LOGGIB OF RAPHAEL— THE PAINTINGS IN 

THE VATICAN. 

I have but a few words to say on the Loggie of 
Raphael, for^ besides that enough has already 
been said and written upon them — that they are . 
decidedly inferior to the inimitable frescos of the 
Camere, painted at a much earher period^ and for 
the most part executed from his designs by his pu- 
pils—to enter into them at all, would require a 
minuteness of detail that would be perfectly into- 
lerable. 

The first story consists merely of ornamental 
paintings of treillage, shells, flowers, &c. which 
merit little notice. The second, comprises that 
series of pictures, from the creation of the world 
to the crucifixion of our Saviour, which has some- 
times been called Raphael's Bible. These paintings 
are on a very small scale. Each arcade, or loggia, 
or space between two pillars, contains four, on the 
four sides of its coved rpof. 
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The first of thes^^ which represents God the Fa- 
ther, in the void of chaos, calling forth the world 
and the deep, is unquestionably the work of Ra- 
phael's own hand, and is prodigiously extolled by 
connoisseurs. Michael Angelo himself must have 
been struck with its sublimity, for be exclaimed, 
that Raphael could never have painted it had be 
not seen his own figure bf the Eternal Father, on 
the roof of the Sisttne chapel, from which, at his 
desire, Raphael had been jealously ezcludod. No 
one, however, but his rival, will charge Raphael 
with this petty pilfering. The work is his own, 
whatever be its merits or defects* For my own 
part, I confess, that I do not see in this, or in any 
of tihe paindngs of the Loggie, that greatness of 
style, that elevation of thought, and wondrous 
beauty of expression, that characterise his later 
and better works; nay, more^ that this figure of 
the Supreme Being, sprawling about, with his 
arms and legs extended on every opposite direc- 
tion, so far from striking me with its sublimity, 
was so inexpressibly diocking to me^ that I turned 
from it with disgust 

The quadruple image of the Alm^hty, fills the 
four compartments of this first Loggia. In one of 
these» painted by Giulio Romano, he is represented 
with the sun in one hand, and the moon in the 
other, kicking the earth to its place with his feet 

Not even Raphael's pencil can reconcile me to 
any representation of the Deity, and I will not say 
what I think of these. 

The Baptism of Christ, whidi is, I believe^ at 
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most the only other picture of the Loggie executed 
by the hand of Raphael himseli^ I admired the 
most of any. But the examination of them is 
so peculiarly fatiguing, from their number, and 
from the position into which it throws the head, 
that I have not studied them with the attention 
they deserve. On the whole, however, good en- 
gravings will give you a far better idea of the 
Ix)ggie» than of most paintings, for their chief me- 
rit consists in their design and composition ; the 
colourings perhaps, originally faulty, is now much 
injured by time^ and exposure to the atmosphere. 
The gallery of oil paintings in die Vatican, 
contains the two finest pictures in the world — 
the Transfiguration, of Raphael^ and the Com- 
munion of St Jerome, of Domenichino. It is 
the fashion now^ I believe in consequence of Ma- 
dame de Stael's commendation, to give the pre» 
ference to the latter. The fact is, that Raphael is 
the first, and Domenichino the second, painter in 
the world— -and these are their masterpieces. The 
Transfiguration has suffered more from time, in- 
jury, and restoration, and it is only to the eye 
that has the true feeling for the highest species of 
perfection, that its superiority will be manifest* 
The beauties of the Communion, which is in far 
fiper preservation, are much more palpable— the 
action is one, simple and clear — ^and it is conse- 
quenUy as much admired at the first siglit as the 
last. But the Transfiguration will be far more ad* 
mired the hundredth time than the first. It is. 
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besides, infinitely more difficult. Many painters 
might have made a fine Communion of St Jerome, 
but who but Raphael could have painted the 
Transfiguration ! 

The glorified — ^the super-human figure of our 
Saviour transfigured in the clouds, is an attempt 
the most difficult, I had almost said presumptuous, 
that was ever made in painting — ^and, at the same 
time, perhaps the most successfuL It is, indeed, 
the triumph of genius. I have never seen it with- 
out the vain wish that it could be divested of Moses 
and Elisha, on each side ; but the truth of gos- 
pel history condemned Raphael to this. Look at 
the Transfiguration without these accompanying 
prophets, and you will better judge of its wonder- 
ful perfection. 

It is somewhat strange to see the Transfigura- 
tion— -including the three apostles, prostrate on the 
mount, shading their dazzled senses from the in- 
sufferable brighttiess— occupying only a small part 
of the top of the canvas— ^and the principal field 
filled with a totally distinct, and certainly far supe- 
rior, picture. But this was done in compliance 
with the orders of the monks of St Pietro, in Mon- 
torio, for whose church it was painted. It was the 
universal custom of the age-— the yet unbanished 
taste of Gothic days— to have two pictures, a celes- 
tial and a terrestrial one, wholly unconnected with 
each other ; accordingly we see few, even of the 
finest pi^intings, in which there is not a heavenly 
subject above and an earthly one below — for the 
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great masteni of that day^ like our own Shake- 
speare^ were compelled to suit their works to the 
taste of their employers. 

Domenichino lived in an age which had shaken 
off many barbarisms— his angels are connected with 
the picture; and look down upon the dying saint^ 
whose failing, trembling limbs are supported, kneel* 
ingy in life's last moments, to receive the cup of 
Christ,— -with looks of such holy love and rapture^ 
that we could not wish them away. I do not think 
the Communion of St Jerome equal to the Trans« 
figuration-— it is a work of less science, less diffi- 
culty^ and less power; but I do think it the second 
painting, in the world, and the Murder of Peter 
the Martyr, the third.* 

Domenichino's Communion of St Jerome,f too, 
is, at least, equal to his frescos ; but the Transfigu- 
ration is far inferior to those of Raphael. 

The colouring of the Madonna del Foligno^ in 
this collection, is the finest, perhaps because the 
least injured, of Raphael's works. It may vie with 
Titian. 

Guido's Fortune, one of his beautiful poetical 
thoughts^ is enchanting. You long to detain her, 
but it is vain. She eludes your grasp, and poor 
little Cupid, who is pursuing her through the am* 
bient air, you see will be left in the lurch. A sen* 
timentalist might say that Love seldom lays hold of 

* The mssteFpieoe ofTitian^ now at Venice^ 
t And, I might add, his Martyrdom of St Agnes at Bo« 
logna. 
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Fortune. But wbut shall we say to Love pursuing 
Fortune so eagerly ? That it is in life^ as in the 
picture ? I have seen some doplicatesi and many 
copies of this beautiful work^ in various parts of the 
worlds but this is by far the finest. 

Andrea Sacchi's Drei^m of St Bruno^ is his mas- 
terpiece. 

This saint) the founder of the Carthusian Order, 
had, it seemS) a dream> in which he saw a number 
of monks^ in long white flannel gowns, go up the 
steeps of the Apenines ; in consequence of which 
the Order was founded, and Certosa convents built 
all over Jtaly ; and as painters in those days had no 
choice as to their subjects, and were obliged to paint 
what piety, rather than taste dictated-^ Andrea was 
ordered to pdnt this dream. There could not well 
be a jhore unpromising subject ; and it is wonder* 
ful, that with all its disadvantages^**— the want of 
action or interest, the uniform white figures^ dress- 
ed in garments of the same hue and form, and ran** 
ged in a long row,— ^he could produce such a capi* 
tal picture as this. 

Guercino's Santa Petronilla^ is a work of great 
power and science, and is considered one of the 
first masterpieces of this great artist. His Incre- 
dulity of St Thomas, is very fine, and has all the 
breadth, and force of effect, without exaggera* 
tion, for which his works are so conspicuous. His 
models are said to have been the heads of peasants ; 
but, at least, there is nothing low or ignoble in 
them. In Caravaggio we see both. 

2 
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We may turn to his Deposition from the Cross^ 
fine as it is, in proof of it. He never painted any 
thing without vulgarity — ^nor any thing without 
forcing us to admire. 

Titian's Martyrdom of St Sebastian, has been 
quite as much commended as it deserves. The co- 
louring of the saint^ indeed, is beyond all praise. 
It lives and breathes. But this very animation, 
disunites it from the rest It seems a real figure 
among painted ones. It attracts the eye entirely 
to itself, and by no means pleases it } for it is vil^ 
ly drawn— -absolutely mis-shapen. His model has 
been bad, and he has copied it as closely in the 
&rm, as in the colouring. The expression of St 
Catherine is fine ; but, on the whole, the composi- 
tion is but poor. 

Barocci's Annunciation, is esteemed his capo 
d'opera. In my humble opinion, he never produ- 
ced any capo d'opera at all. I have never been 
able to admire sufficiently the peach blossom co- 
louring of this most a£fected and manier^ painter ; 
but the generality of connoisseurs call it very fine. 

I have passed over the most part of the paintings 
at the Vatican. Though not very numerous, they 
are all very fine, with not more than one or two 
exceptions. But I know how tiresome all descrip- 
tions of all paintings are, and how often these have 
been described; and, therefore, I abstain even from 
mentioning them. 

I could wish they were in better lighted robms^ 
and should not be sorry that they had frames ; but 
chiePy I wish that the whole tribe of copyists, with 
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all their lumber^ was kicked out. Both here, and 
in the Camere of Raphael, th&t hage pictures 
and scaffolds block up one's view of the originals. 
Copying is on unfailing trade at Rome. Numbers 
Uve upon Raphael alone ; and it is amazing how 
well these gentlemen often seem to be satisfied with 
their own works. '* Non e catiivot*' (which, in Ita- 
lian acceptation, means very good indeed,) obser« 
ved one, after comparing his own daub with the 
Transfiguration. Another subscribed to the com- 
pliment of a judicious friend, that his copy from 
one of the frescos, was tale quale with the original. 
And yet it was an artist of rather more fame, who^ 
in former times, after repeated attempts to copy' 
one head from the School of Athens, threw away 
his pencil in despair, declaring it was impossible ! 
I am now, once more, at the very entrance of 
the noble galleries and halls, which form the Vati- 
can Museum of Sculpture — and yet I must not en- 
ter it. 'Tis true, I have given you only a hasty 
and imperfect sketch of my first visit to the place 
where I have spent so many delightful hours, or ra- 
ther days ; but to describe it at all, I must write 
volumes, and I therefore forbear. Nor will I say 
any thing of our visit to it by torch-light, except 
that the masterpieces of sculpture, in general, cer- 
tainly appeared to far greater advantage, and the 
Inferior ones to less. You cannot be said to see 
the Torso at all, if you only view it by day-light. 
Much depends upon the manner in which the torch 
is held. In some lights, even the Laocoon looked 
ill, though in the proper situation, it was beyond 
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exprteion fine. The Apollo requires to have the 
torch held behind it. 

Nobody ever goes to see the Museum of the Ca- 
pitol by torch-light, though every body makes a 
point of visiting the Vatican ; and yet, I dare say, 
the Dying Gladiator would have as fine an efiect, 
tried by this test of sculpture, as the Apollo and 
the Laocoon. But I believe I have never given 
yoii any account of the noble Museum of the Ca- 
pitol at all. I will, therefore, do it in my next 
letter. Few cities can boast even of one fine mu- 
seum of sculpture i but Rome has three, — the 
Vatican, the C^pitol^ and the Villa Albani. 
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LETTER LVIII. 

MUSEUM OF THE CAPITOL. 

A succession of profound critics, among whom 
is the celebrated Winkelman, have written most 
voluminously on the Museum of the Capitol. But 
this very redundancy of description annuls itself. 
Few will explore nine or ten folio volumes, but all 
must wish for some account of one of the finest col- 
lections of ancient sculpture in the world. There 
is, however, no medium between a little dry two- 
penny catalogue, and these ponderous tomes ; and, 
though far be from me the presumptuous thought 
of supplying the deficiency, I will, as I hastily lead 
you through the noble halls and galleries of the 
Capitol, point out, oi;i the way, a few of the most 
remarkable of its varied works of ancient art and 
genius. 

You enter the court, and discover, in the oppo- 
site recess, the figure of Ocean, reclining, not upon 
his own vast plains of water, but upon a little bub- 
bling fountain. This briny God was the ancient 
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respondent of Pasquin, and, if report says true, infd- 
sed much attic salt into his pleasant replies. Ac- 
cording to some authorities, he is the Rhine ; but, 
be this as it may, this hoary &ther of the flood 
is. universally called Marforio, from having been 
found in the Via Marforio, the name of which has 
probably been corrupted from the ancient Forum 
of Mars. Near it, are two satyrs, as Cariatydes; 
three consular fasces, (on the left wall) and two Pa- 
gan sarcophagi, found in the catacombs, (that re- 
ceptacle only of Christian martyrs) on one of which 
is inscribed the portrait and the name of the Pagan 
Roman, whose remains it contained. The Genius 
of Plenty, with the horn at his feet ; marine mon- 
sters; the chace of the wild boar and the stag; and 
such heathen devices, adorn these urns. 

On the centre of the portico of the court, two 
long, lank, colossal, and truly Egyptian figures, 
of Isis, stare you in the face. One, of basalt, has 
the modkum on its head, which is covered with 
hieroglyphics, as well as its shapeless back. The 
other, which is of red granite, has the lotus flower 
on its brow^ and three 6gures of the Ibis, the sa- 
cred bird of the Nile, on its back. 

The best statue I saw in this portico, was Diana 
looking after the arrow she had just thrown. The 
spirit and attitude of the figure are very fine. It 
expresses all the life and freedom of the huntress 
of the woods. The drapery, blown by the Mrind, 
displays, to great advantage, the beautiful buskined 
leg. Diana's petticoats, I must beg to observe, are 
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always tacked up ; so that, you see, the Scotch 
fashion of the women kilting, is quite classical. 

At the extremity of this little portico, is a pe- 
destal, on which is sculptured, in relievo, the 
bound and captive province of Dacia, known by 
the axe she bears. Beside it, stands a fine frag- 
ment, in pavonazetto marble, of one of the statues 
of the captive Dacian kings, that once, adorned 
Trajan's Arch of Triumph. It was removed by 
Constantine to his own, and from thence, by one 
of the Popes, here. The full trowsers of those 
captive kings, are exactly the Turkish dress of the 
present day — so long do modes continue. There 
is also a still finer fragment— the leg of a Hercules 
trampling upon the hydra. The rude sculpture 
of the Wolf and the Twins, found at Albano, seems 
to prove its high antiquity, although we can scarce- 
ly admit its claims to have adorned Alba Longa. 
Adrian, as Pontifex Maxiqius, is sacrificing, with 
the head uncovered — so that it must have been to 
Saturn, for to every other deity the priest was 
veiled. 

The restorers have made fine work here. You 
will see Polyphemus, notwithstanding his extra 
eye over his nose, transformed into Pan — Muses 
and Geniuses, which have become celestial since 
their mutilations-one figure, by the help of a cor- 
nucopia, transformed into Plenty, and another 
dubbed an Immortality. 

A Roman warrior in complete armour and a 
long beard, is called Pyrrhus, who, as well as all 
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the ancient Grecians, it is well known, used to 
sbave himself. Winkelman, haying assigned this 
reason why it cannot be P3rrrhus, very consist^itly 
discovers that it is Agamemnon.* This colossal 
statue is, however, extremely interesting, from the 
minute details of the martial accoutrements it 
bears. The weight of the lorica, compressing the 
thick folds of the tunic, looks as if the man incased 
in it could never have moved, much less fought. 
It reminds one of the heavy coat of mail described 
by Virgil, that two servants could scarcely hold, 
though, under it, the fleet Grecian did such dce- 
cution— . 

*' Levibus huic hamis consertam auroque trilicem^ 
Loricanij 

Vix Ulam famuli^ Phegeus^ Sagarisque^ feretiant 
Multiplioem^ connixi huiheris : indutos at olim 
Demoleos cursu polantis Troas agebat." 

^n. v. 264. 

A whole room is filled with Egyptian sculpture, 
brought from the Egyptian Temple, or Canopus, 
of Adrian's Villa. Canopus himself, the Egyptian 
Neptune,f has the lotus flower on his little head— 
and is of black basalt. 

- - ■ ■ ■ 

* Hist, de I'Art. liv. vii. chap. 4. § 19. 

t Canopus^ which is the name of one of the months of the 
Nile^ was^ in fact^ nothing but the vase^ in which its waters^ 
at the annual inundation^ were carried in the religious rites. 
But^ from the propensity of the Egyptians to deify every 
things it was worshipped as a god of great importance^ and 
had a beautiful little human face, which surmounted the yase. 
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In ibis roofpy all the sculptures in basalt are an«> 
cienl; Egyptian. The rest» in nero antico marble» 
which lookf from their beauty and dazzling polish, 
as if fresh from th^ artist's hand, are of the age of 
Hadrian. Of the latter class, are the beautiful 
conjoined heads of the Sun and Moon, or Osiris 
and Isis. Osiris is under the form of Apis; and 
both are exquisitely finished. Here is an Isis, with 
a wig of peacock's feathers, and the modium. Ann* 
bis, the Egyptian Mercury, with his canine head, is 
the anly deity in white marble. He benrs both the 
sistrutn and the cadnceus, and is also of Hadrian's 
age. Certainly these works are greatly relieved 
from the straight, stretched out, perpendicular ri- 
gidity, of the true Egyptian sculpture. That peo- 
ple seemed to have much resemblance to the Chi- 
nese in their works, and much of their stationary 
and unprogressive character. They made no ad- 
vances in art ; and, indeed, where anatomy wa« a 
subject of religious mystery, and an incision made 
into a dead body accounted worse than murder — 
excellence in the representation of the human 
form was manifestly unattainable.* It always seem- 



• Vide Winkdmaii> Histoire de I'Art. liv. ii. chap i. § 9^ 
who quotes Diod. Siculus, 1. i. § 91. The embalming of 
the dead among the Egyptians, was intrusted to one family, 
and transmitted from father to son. It is related, that these 
operators, after having finished their work, were generally 
obliged to run away, from the childish rage of the relations 
at the necessary incisions that had been made for this pur- 
pose in the corpse of the deceased. 

7 
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ed ti> be their aim, to make men as much as p(Mk 
aiUe like mummies. Thar'images— 4br I cannot 
call them atatue^—had nevar any princi^ dflife^ 
&r less did they bear any approach to flmdora, or 
grace, or expression, or momentary action. Their 
sdfi^ upri^t figures, their long baboon arms, hang* 
ing c3kNie to thmr sides, their Ui^ flat ^et, their 
mute insensifale fiuses, their unformed limbs, desti^ 
tnte of aU artieulaticm of joints and muscles, reniind 
on^ rather of the Sattt rude attempts at sculpture, 
than of its finished state. 

The Egyptians might give the art of sculpture 
lo the Chrecfcs, but theirs was <mly the lifeless figure 
of day. It was the Greeks whp brought the Prb-^ 
metheau epark that gave it life. 

Beyond the Egyptian room, is a chamber filled 
with mscriptions, embracing the whole period of 
the Eoman empire, 6rom Augustus to Theodosius. 
Here stands the Columna MiUiariom, an ancient 
Romaii marble mile*stone, with (wo inscriptions, 
one iii Latin, the otheir in Greek. A pedestal, of 
the finest style of Greek sculpture^ reprdsents the 
labours of Hercules ; and, on a sepulchral cif^us, 
and also on a column, I observed all the ancient 
instruments used in architecture, and in mensura- 
tion-*-die troWd, ike hammer, the compasses, the 
plummet^ and the quadrant, &/c. exactly such as 
we use at the present day. 

The last room contains the great marble sarco- 
phagus, in whidi was foimd the Barberini Va^.* 

* Now in the British Museum^ and called the Portland 
vase^ from the name of its late possessor. 
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From tn^ figures, of bad sculptorei at the top, it 
has been called, the tomb of Alexander Sererus, 
and Manunea, his mother* But Winkelman ob- 
serves, that is impossible^ because the man repre- 
sented here is at least fifty, and Alexander Severus 
was murdered before he was thirty. It is more 
reasonably supposed to be the tomb of both his 
parents. The bassi rilievi, on the four sides, are 
of varying d^ees of excellence. The firont/which 
is y&ry fine, represents the contest between Achilles 
and Agamemnon for Briseis* The trembling maid, 
the assembled Greeks, the noble figures, the con- 
tending passions expressed by their action, and^ 
above ail, the transport of AchiUes, whose uplifted 
arm is withheld by Minerva, are admirably given. 

On the side next the window, the fidr captive is 
taking leave of her father. The sculptor has aim- 
ed at giving even a stronger interest to iJiis part- 
ing scene than the poet, — ^in whose hands she is 
a mere tool, — ^by making her turn back, with an 
expression of longing regret, towards her de^ 
parting lover, whose horse is held by his attend- 
ants^ ^ 

The third side, which represents the Greeks sup- 
plicating Achilles to revenge the death of Patro- 
dns, is of very inferior sculpture ; and the fourth — 
the principal actions of Achilles — is the work of a 
barbarous age. * 

In this apartment there is a very curious in- 
scription in the Palmyrean language, the only one 
I ever met with — many of the letters are un- 
known. 

While my companions were admiring an ancient 



mosaic, representing Love conquaring Force, or 
little Loves mounted on the subdued Lion, I was 
much amused with a curious basso rilievo of one of 
the Galli, Cybele's vagabond priests, (apparently 
the high priest) in (uU costume, and surrounded 
with all the symbols of her worship. 

On the staircase, are the twenty-six fragments 
of the ancient plan of Rome. Half way up, is one 
of those numerous statues, generally called Mo- 
desty--the head veiled, and the figure enveloped, 
but not conceJEiled, in the thin, transparent, clinging 
drapery. They used to go by the name of vestals, 
and are now supposed, like all veiled statues, to 
be sepulchral figures. 

In the gallery, you will stop to admire the stri- 
king, but disgusting, figure of an old, drunken, 
screaming Bacchante, grasping with both hands 
a skin of wine— the deep despair of the abandoned 
Psyche,— one of the finest of the daughters of Niobe 
«— the torso of a Discobolus, restored as a falling 
Gladiator — ^the head of Jupiter Ammon, — the sar* 
cophagus, with the bas relief of the Rape of Pro- 
serpine, — ^but more particularly, the infant Hercu- 
les strangling, without an efifort, the serpents — 
which has always seemed to me a beautiful alle- 
gory of Innocence destroying Evil. 

Here we have the bust of Brutus, and of Pom- 
pey, though the nose of the latter is somewhat 
apocryphal * — of Cato the Censor, though we 



* I mean compared with the medal^ the impression of 
whieh may be seen in MafBo Race, di Stat. tav. 197. Neither 
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have not even tradition to help us to l>is physiog- 
nomy— «f Scipio Africanusy of whom I have seen 
at least six beads, differing froiQ each other in 
every thing but ugliness"*^ — and of many more of 
the famous heroes of the Republic, wjuch nothing 
could prevent us from contepiplating with the 
deepest interest, except the conviction that they are 
allimpostprs.f But the fine colossal bust of Marcus 
Agrippa is both beauti&l and authentic Here^ 
too, is a bust you would^ perhaps, hardly expect 
to see — ^that of Cecrops, King of Athens ! 

I observed a sarcophagus, the aides of which are 
i^culptured with the education of Bacdius, and 
his first adoration^ afler having planted the vine ; 
and in the c^itre, a most curious represei^tion 
of a sport celebrated in his honour, in which a 
party of men are jupiping upon a skin, swelled 
out with win^ and well oiled ; while old Silenus is 
laughing at an unlucky wight who is sprawling on 
the ground. 

On a votive altar, of vile sculpture, which now 
serves for a pedestol to a statue of Jov^ you see 
the Vestal Claudia, drawing after her the vessel 
containing the simulacrum of Cybele. 



does it bear the smallest resemblance to die statue at the Pa- 
lazzo Spada. 

* Every head with a scar upon it, however dianmilar, is 
invariably called that of the great Scipio. 

t Once for all, I must notice the mortifying truth, that, 
nvith scarce an excej^don, there is no authority for any head 
o£ RepubHcan date. Pompey,^and even his is dubious,- 
far as I remember, is the sole. 



Two VQOinsi cm die nght of the gallery, contain 
a most entertaining variety of inscriptions^ mar- 
blesy bronasesy vases, Sfc &c. Of tbese^ I shall 
m^itton very few, bnt I cannot ahogether pass 
over a beautiful bronze vase^ found in the aea at 
Antiiun, which, aa the inseription upon it proves, 
was given by Mithridates, King of Pontas, to the 
Giymnasiiim there. There is also a noble Greek 
ifiarUe vase, which gives to the room its title of 
Stanza dd Vaao, oiciided with its sculptured fo- 
liage of vines, which was found ammig the ruined 
tombbs of the Via Appia — as if the spirits of die 
ancient H^omans had been quaffing nectar &bm its 
brira. Its pedestal is sculptured with the twelve 
gp99i goda.^ 

The fisiinous Iliac table is here. A jovial prieat, 
who was out hunting, found it aa the Appian Way, 
at a place called Alle Frattochiej where, it is be*- 
lieved, the Emperor (Claudius had a villa, and that 
this remarkable bas relirf was a work of his reign.f 
It is only a small square slab of marble^ though it 



* Viz. Jupiter with his diundearbolt^ Vuk»n with bis hani- 
mer, Neptune with his trident^ Mercury with his oiduceus;^ 
Cybde with the pine cones^ Venus with her heauty^ Mars 
with his spear and shield^ Diana with her how^ Apollo with 
bis lyre^ Hereoles with his dub^ Minerva^ armed with her 
sgia and hebaet^ And Juno, crowned with her diadem. Vesta 
often appears instead of Cybele-*in fact> tbey difibred in little 
more than name. 

t Winkelman^ Hist, de TArt. lib. iv. chap. 2. The engra- 
ving and full explanation will be found by Foggini^ Mus. 1 1 
Capit. 1. iv. tav. 68. 
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has made so much noise in the world ; and upon 
it are sculptured the principal actions of the Iliad, 
with an explanatory inscription in Greek, which, 
has been so often translated and commented upon, 
that it is not necessary for me to say any thing 
about it ; a circumstance that is peculiarly fortu- 
nate, as I do not understand it 

Diana Triformis, is a small bronze sculpturcy as 
light and portable looking as a child's plaything ; 
the three figures joined together, back to back, in 
the form of a small triangle. This goddess certain- 
ly forms the Pagan trinity. She is three in one-* 
here she appears in hdi, on earth, and in heaven, 
at once— 'As Proserpine^ crowned with the six rays 
of the planets, a serpent in her hand— as Hecate^ 
her brows bound with laurel, holding a key— as 
Diana Lucifera, a lotus flower on her forehead, and 
bearing a torch. In all these varied characters— 
in the chaste huntress, and in the motionless Ephe- 
sian idol, incased like a mummy in mystic symbols, 
who can recognize the same goddess ? 

Here is a bronze foot of the colossal statue of 
Caius Cestius ; a bronze inscription of Sep. Se- 
verus and Caracalla, (the name of Greta erased,) a 
triumph of Bacchus, columns, busts, bassi rllievi, 
cinerary urns, minute images in bronze and ala- 
baster of gods and goddesses ; ancient tripods, and 
candelabras, and a hundred little interesting an- 
tiques, will catch your eye. 

I noticed a stadera, with its weight, exactly like 
our steelyard, which I had no notion was so clas- 
sical a thing. 
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In the wall of Jthisroom^ is the famous Furietti 
Mosaic^ found: by the Cardinal of that name at 
Hadrian's Villay' representing four doveSf perched 
on the brim of a large Tase, or basin^ filled with 
water, one of which is drinking from it. Simple 
as the subject is, the taste of the design is most 
beautiful* It answers so exactly to Pliny's descrip- 
tion of the famous mosaic of Sosus in the temple at 
Pergamus, that if not the original, which I confess I 
do not believe, it must at least be considered a copy. 
Winkelman* denies its originality, from the diffi- 
culty of transportation, a reason we can scarcely 
hcdd valid ; but his commentator observes very 
justly, that as Hadrian was remarkable for his care- 
ful preservation of ancient works of art, encouraged 
their imitation, and emulated their perfection, but 
never carried them o£P from their propei^ possessors 
and situations, (unlike our modem patrons of the 
artS|) it is much more probable that he caused the 
beautiful Mosaic of Sosus to be copied by the best 
artists of his own time^ than that he tore it up from 
the Temple of Pergamus, to embellish: his own 
palace. 

There is a sarcophagus in this room, adorned 
with a has relief of wretched sculpture^ perhaps of 
die fourth or fifth century, but a very curious sub- 
ject, which represents the whole Promethean crea- 
tion of man* First, we see Prometheus moulding 



* Winkelman, Hist de I'Art. liv. vi. chap. 7. 
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the figure out of clay, while Minerva is infusiiig into 
the lifeless mass, the q>irit, in the form of a butterfly. 
Cupid apd Psyche eufibracing ^ch other^ ako re* 
present the union of the body and the soul. The 
foupelementsy necessary to the life of man, surround 
them, and are figured by ^olns blowing his airy 
h0m«->Oeean9 with the monstersof his watery reign 
—Vulcan at his fiery forge, and the ^ Common Mo* 
ther,'^ raising ha: breaM; above the ground, with a 
corpuGopia in her hand. Man then appears, en* 
dowed with life; and the three implacable Fates, 
who attend him from the cradle to the tomb, start 
ujp by his side. He is laid low in death. The Ge» 
nius of Life, weeping over his corpse, extinguishes 
his torch. The soul, bursting upwards on its but- 
terfly wings, is conducted to heaven by Mercury. 
Lastly, we behold Prometheus suffisring the gnaw- 
ing anguish of remorse, or the vulture pwfing on 
his vitals. It is destroyed by Hercules. Will it be 
deemed profane to find in this a tjpe of our Sa- 
viour's conquest over the penalty of sin? 

There is a whole rdom filled with the busts of 
the Emperors and their femilies, nearly complete. 
Even Commodus, notwithstanding the decree to 
destroy every im^ge of him, is here ; and the un- 
fcMrtunate Geta^ in sjnte of the labours of his bro- 
ther and murderer, to erase even fa^ name fixxm 
the earth, still stands by his side, as if haunting 
him in death. The contrast between Nero young, 
and Nero in more advanced life, will strike you 
forcibly ; the beauty of the innocent face of An- 
nius Verus, will charm you ; and the hideous head 
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of JoUan the Apa8tate» will puzile you to deter- 
mine whether the sculpture or the subject is the 
worst. 

You will never be satiated with admiring the no- 
ble statue of Agrlf^ina* the virtuous wife of Ger« 
manicusy seated in the midst of the room, like an 
ancient Roman matron, commanding respect from 
her native dignity of carriage. 
* The bassi rilievi.on the wails, of Perseus libera- 
ting Andromeda, and Endymion sleeping, arc full 
of grace and beauty. 

The bassi rilievi in the next room, (the Stanza 
de' Filosofi,) from their subjects, rather than their 
execution, afibrdedmegreatentertainment. Among 
them are^ a woman teaching a cat to dance, while she 
plays upon the lyre to it ; poor Grimalkin trying 
all the time vainly to reach two birds suspended 
over its head — Calliope teaching Orpheus toplay 
upon the lyre^ before the image of a man, whom 
the strains seem to animate with life — Esculapius 
and Hygeia, laying their heads together; and; in 
the next, the consequences not uncommon of such 
consultations,-*a funeral procession. There are 
many more; but I was particularly struck with 
the tragedy of the death of Meleager* The uncles^ 
pierced with their death wounds, — ^his infuriated 
mother burning the fatal brand, to which the life 
of her son is attachedr-*his fainting form falling 
on the couch, and his beloved Atalanta vainly 
weeping over him, — ^altogether form a subject of 
the highest interest, but which is, perhaps, better 
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adapted to painting than to sculpture; though no 
modern painter could do it justice. 

In the middle of the room is placed an exqui- 
sitely beautiful little bronze statue of a youth, seat- 
ed in a meditative posture^ — a model of juvenile 
beauty. It is supposed to represent one of the 
twelve Camilli.* 

As to the philosophers, some of the most inte- 
resting, such as Virgil, and Cicero, and Seneca, 
are purely supposititious. There is not a head of 
any poet or philosopher of the Augustan age, that 
we know to be genuine. The authenticity of some 
of the Greeks is ascertained, either from having 
been found with the ancient inscriptions of their 
names upon them, or from being prototypes of 
others so authenticated. The Homers, for there 
are several, are the very heads your fancy would 
pourtray for the old blind Bard, the Father of 
Poetry* I understand they were identified with the 
Apotheosis of Homer, formerly in the Colonna 
Palace ; and if (which is probable) no bust was 
really taken of him in life, this seems, at least, to 
have been the head current among the ancients, as 
Homer ; just as the posthumous picture of Shake- 
peare passes among us. Aristides is known from 
the incomparable statue at Naples. Socrates can 
never be mistaken. Metradorus, Epicurus, Pin- 
dar, Anacreon, and some others, are also ascertain- 



Priests institated by Romulus. 
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ed. Sappho had a good right to be here ; but how 
Cleopatra* got amongst these Grecian sages, we 
cannot guess. Her neighbour, Aspasia, was too 
much in their company, when alive^ to be turned 
out of it now. The Platos are all recognized to be 
heads of barbarians, notwithstanding their philo- 
sophic name inscribed below. The last of these 
busts^ that of Faerno^ an architect of Cremona, is 
pne of the (now) rare works of Michael Angelo. I 
dare not tell you, that I think I have seen busts as 
fine, by less celebrated hands, and therefore I will 
say nothing of it. 

. In ,the great hall, one is struck with the modes- 
ty of Clement XIL, in having taken two Victories 
from the Triumphal Arch of Marcus Aurelius, to 
support his coat of arms ! It must, indeed, be ac- 
knowledged, that the Popes want no trumpeter. 
Every little thing they make or mend, be it a wood- 
en door, or a leaden cistern, or a few stone steps, or 
a little bit of brick wall, is marked with their mi^ 
n\ficen&a I These multiplied munificenza^s of every 
Pope, as &r as large gilt letters can prove it, stare 
you in the face in Rome, on all sides, wherever you 
go. 

By ^ their munificenza — ^two columns of giallo 
antico, from the neighbourhood of the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella, support the principal niche. But 



• I need scarcely observe^ there is no authority for the 
name this bust and many of the others bear. 
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the sculptares^ iri the middle of the room, first at- 
tract the eye. Jupiter, in nero antico marble, is^ after 
all, but poor — and, indeed, I haye never any where 
seen a fine statue of the great thunderer — Escu- 
lapius is ho better The young Hercules (veiled) 
in pietra paragone^* foimd 01:1 the Aventine, looks 
fat and puffjr, rather than strong ; but the fiunous 
Furietti Centaurs, I admire extremely; indeed 
more^ I suppose^ than I ought ; for Winkelman, 
(and, of course^ all the critics echo him,) gives than 
small praise, though he does not mention in which 
way they displease him, and only observes, that 
they have anciently borne children on their backs, 
which is evident from the holes. The oldest, who 
bears the pedum in his hand, is thought to be 
Chiron carrying Achilles on his back, to instruct 
him in horsemanship and the chace. He looks 
back at the infant hero, with a joyous and trium- 
phant air. The other is dejected, and apparently 
vanquished ; his hands are bound behind his back. 
I was much charmed with the life and spirit, the 
action, the freedom, and the grace, of these two 
beautiful Centaurs. They are in dark grey mar- 
ble, were found in Hadrian's villa, and are inscri- 
bed with the names of two Greek artists, supposed 
to be of his own time. 

A fine, but unknown consular statue, is foolish- 
ly called Marius, though, from his countenance. 



Commonly called touch-stone. 
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his air, and his action^ it is obvioiis that he is an 
orator and a philosopher ; and the rude unlettered 
soldier was neither. Some critics call it a sepul- 
chral figure. 

The Amazons are fine. The drapery of the 
Grecian statue of Isis, knotted on the breast, and 
falling in graceful folds to the feet, is singularly 
beautiful. She wears the fringed peplumi or man- 
tle, to denote her eastern extraction — the Grecians 
always wore it plain. All the statues of this god- 
dess, in white marble^ are of the time of the Em- 
pire, after her worship was adopted in Rome, and 
are» fi>r the most pArt, the work of Greek artists ; 
but this is by far the finest. 

The ancient bronze, and once gilded Hercules, 
found in or near the Forum Boarium, with his head 
too small for his body, looks rather awkward and 
ungainly. 

The old shrivelled crying crone-— whether she be 
a Praefica,'"' a Hecuba, or any of the other innu- 
merable descriptions of ugly old women, it is possi- 
ble she may be — is certainly good of the kind, that 
is, well executed, though a disagreeable subject. I 
must pass by Antoninus Pius, with the civic crown 
he deserved so well ; the Altar of Fortune, on which 
that goddess, who is now as ever the object of men's 



* Tills is not probable, because these hired mourners had 
their hair streaimng " to the troubled 9xr," and this old wo- 
man has hers bound up. 
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worship—is represented, seated on her throne, 
crowned with her diadem, holding in her left hand 
the cornucopia, and in her right the rudder, with 
which she turns the world. I must pass by the 
pedestal, on which the birth and concealment of 
Jove, the stupidity of old Saturn, in swallowing a 
stone instead of bis son—the din raised by the Co- 
rybantes to stifle his cries — the care taken to suckle 
him by his four-footed nurse Amalthea ; and, fi- 
nally, his exaltation to the throne of heaven, are 
all very minutely represented — I must pass by 
many things-^ut I must stop for one moment, at 
the finest statue in this room, and one which has 
never received its due share of encomium. It is 
the fine figure of a man speaking, with drapery 
round the lower part of the body only, in an easy 
graceful attitude,' one foot resting on a raised stone, 
or step, and his finger held up as if to enforce at- 
tention. It is called a professor of the gymnastic 
art, or the master of an academy of gladiators, in- 
structing his disciples. It is an admirable statue^ 
and unique ; but Harpocrates, that little mysteri- 
ous god^ with his brimming cornucopia in his 
hand> his brow adorned with the lotus flower, and 
his expressive finger pressed upon his lip, enjoins 
me silence. Plainer than words can speak^ his 
gesture tells me how fat and flourishing he has 
grown by holding his tongue. I dare say you wish 
I would follow his example; but few of my sex ever 
did, and I shall go on to talk of the room where 
the jocund faun^ (in rosso antico,) eying the tempt- 
ing bunch of grapes, which he holds suspended in 
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his hand, and surrounded with his goat, his pe* 
dum, and his basket, looks the happiest of created 
beings. But notwithstanding the symmetry of his 
finely formed limbs, you will soon turn from him 
to one of the finest statues in the world — Cupid 
bending his bow. Its unrivalled grace, its faultless 
perfection, and its truly celestial beauty of form, 
are, indeed, a triumph of art. The Apollo Belvi- 
dere, and a few other great statues excepted, I am 
disposed to think this one of the finest exemplifi- 
cations of the beau ideal in existence. It is an an- 
cient copy from the famous masterpiece of Praxi- 
teles, of Cupid bending his bow, which was destroyed 
in the age of Titus. I have seen one copy in Eng- 
land, and there is another in the Villa Albani ; but 
this is incomparably the finest. It is one of the few 
statues that I can return to gaze at, day after day, 
with still increasing delight and admiration. I am 
no connoisseur — ^but few, very few, I believe, re- 
ceive more pleasure from works of art, whether in 
painting or sculpture, when of first-rate excel- 
lence. 

Innocence, a smiling girl, with a dove — a child 
playing with a mask; and, more especially, an ur- 
chin struggling with a goose, are truly beautiful, 
particularly the playful sweetness of the first. 

One of the finest bassi rilievi in the world — ^the 
battle of the Amazons — is on a sarcophagus in this 
room. No praise is adequate to its merits. An* 
other, opposite, has great beauty and interest, 
though the sculpture is very inferior. The subject 
is the nocturnal visit of Diana to the sleeping En- 
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dymion. The goddess descends from her car, led 
by the Love&*-€i winged Genius restrains the fiery 
steeds. At the other end, by a liberty common in 
basso rilievo, she mounts it again to depart, casting 
back her looks of love on the unconscious shep* 
herd, over whose drooping form, moth*winged 
slumber still hovers. The earth, personified in a 
female form, whose bust is raised above the ground, 
beneath her wheels ; and a man tending Endymion's 
flock, complete the composition. 

There is a very amusing bas relief here of the 
Triumph of Cupid over the Gods. It seems to 
have formed a part of a freize, and is left imper* 
feet ; but we see, first, a car drawn by rams, in 
which this roguish god is carrying off the spoils of 
Mercury ; then follow, in a car drawn by stags, 
those of the chaste Diana herself; in a car, drawn 
by tygers, those of Bacchus ; and in another, dravm 
by hippogriffs, those of Apollo. 

I must not quit this room, without mentioning 
a more recondite, though less amusing, piece of 
antiquity — the table of bronze, on which is inscri- 
bed the ^^ royal law,*' found near St John Later- 
an's, in which the Roman Senate decree to Vespa- 
sian supreme power. 

You now enter the last room, in which yoii will, 
for a long time, see nothing but the Dying Gladi- 
ator. It is, of its kind, the finest statue in the 
world. The learned connoisseur, and the untaught 
peasants, whom you may see assembled round it 
on Sundays, are equally struck with its faultless 
perfection. It is one of the finest of forms, as &r 
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as mere corporeal formation can go ; but, unlike 
most of the celebrated works of ancient art, there 
is no ideal beauty, no expression of those high 
qualities and attributes, that spring from the soul. 
It is Nature, pure Nature, that arrests so forcibly 
our deepest sympathy. It is not a god nor a hero^ 
but a man— <and a man of servile condition and un- 
elevated mind, that we behold. The whole expres- 
sion ofthe head and figure prove it. The hands and 
the soles of the feet are hard and horny with labour, 
and a rope is knotted round the neck. He seems 
endeavouring to suppress the expression of ago- 
ny ; not a sigh, not a groan escapes him ; unsubdued 
in spirit^ it is his body, not his mind, that yields ; 
but the hand of death is upon him ; his life-blood 
trickles slowly and feebly from the wound in his 
side ; he sinks in that last dreadful fidntness of ebb- 
ing life, which all must sooner or later feeL He 
still supports himself with difficulty upon his fail- 
ing arm, .but his limbs have lost their force, his 
bristling hair and agonized face, express the dread- 
ful workings of present suffering, and the inward 
conviction of approaching death. He is lying 
upon a shield ; a short sword, or dagger, beside 
him, and a broken horn. The critics seem to agree 
that he cannot be a gladiator, for these were not 
their proper arms ; and yet we know that the Se- 
cutores, in their combats with the Retiarii, fought 
with swords,-— whether long or short seems uncer- 
tain,— and with shields — and why may they not 
have been such as these ? The cord round the 
neck, and the horn perplex them ; but it appears 
from an ancient Greek inscription, that the heralds 
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of the Olympic Gaines had a cord tied round their 
necks, and gave the signal for their commence- 
ment by blowing a horn ; nay, this very inscrip- 
tion was affixed upon the statue of a herald, who 
was also a victor in these games ;* so that the sta- 
tue we now see may also combine both characters, 
and represent a herald and a wounded combatant. 
The mustachios, also, puzzle the antiquaries; with- 
out much reason, as it seems to me ; for even if 
they necessarily prove that it was not a Greek, but 
a barbarian, we know that barbariim captives were 
often trained to these cruel sports. Some late cri- 
tics have imagined that it represents a barbarian 
chief^ but surely the cord round the throat is of it- 
self a complete refutation of such an idea. 

It will be objected, that, during the time of the 
great perfection of the arts, when this statue must 
have been produced, Greece had no gladiators; 
but call them by what name you will, we know that, 
even in the earliest times, hired combatants fought 
at the funeral games. 

A celebrated statue of a wounded and dying 
man, the, work of Ctesilaiis, a Grecian sculptor, 
who lived about the, time of the Peloponnesian war, 
was much extolled among the ancients. But Win- 
kelman thinks, ihat^ must have been the statue of a 
hero, because he imagines that Ctesilaiis would not 
have descended to subjects of an inferior order-^ 
Pliny having observed, that his great forte lay in 



* Winkleman^ liv. vi. chap. 2. § Si. 
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giving his figures a noble «ir. * That is as much 
as if some sapient critic should assert, that, because 
Kaphael's forte consisted in Madonnas and Holy 
Families, it was impossible he could have painted 
the Fomarina. The objection seems to me very 
futile ; and, in point of fact, we know that ancient 
sculptors did not confine themselves to one class of 
subjects ; besides, from the passage of Pliny,f it 
would appear that the famcMis masterpiece of Ctesi- 
laiis was a wounded man ; and had it been a hero, 
the name would most probably have been men- 
tioned. 

From all these circumstances, I am inclined to 
think it most probable, that this statue is either the 
original, or an ancient copy of the famous <^ wound- 
ed and dying man/' of Ctesilaiis ; and, judging 
from the horn by his side, and the cord round his 
neck, that it represents a herald and a combatant, 
in the Olympic, or, perhaps, in some funeral 
games. 

But be it what it may, " the Dying Gladiator" 
will always be accounted one of the finest pieces of 
sculpture that time has spared. Statuary has, in- 
deed, bequeathed few of its ancient treasures to us. 



• " Je crois que cette figure (that of Ctesilaus) represen- 
toit un heros parce que Je m' imagine^ que Tartiste n' auroit 
pas youlu descendre k traiter des sujets^ d'un ordre inferieur 
attendu que son grand merite consistoit^ suivant Pline^ a don- 
ner encore plus de noblesse aux caracteres nobles."-— Vide 

WlNKELMAK^ 1. vi. C 2. 

t Hist. 1. xxxiv. c. 19. 4. 
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and we are vainly (eft to regret that only a few 
scattered *< Fragments" of that heavenly art 






Float down the tide ofyean, 
ASi buoyant on the stormy main^ 
A parted wreck appears." • 



I must not trust myself to speak of the exqui- 
sitely beautiful groupe of Cupid and Pysche, which 
stands in this room. How will you be able to take 
your eye from such a work as that, to admire the 
fine, but far inferior statues which this room con- 
tains—the Flora, the Venus, the Juno, the beauti- 
ful Antinous in the heroic, so much admired by all — 
the Antinous as an Egyptian priest, so extolled by 
the critics, or the admirable ancient copy of the ce- 
lebrated Faim of Praxiteles ? The head of Alexan- 
der the Great has been set on awry with great care, 
by the restorers, in order to prove it to be his ; not- 
withstanding which, it is the fitshion now to doubt 
it. For my part, I fully believe it, because it bears a 
strong resemblance to the ancient gems of undoubt- 
ed authenticity, and because his is a head that once 
seen can never be mistaken. We are told, that 
ApeUes only had the right of painting it, Lysippus 
of casting it in bronze, and Pyrgotelus of engra- 
ving it in gems ; but history is silent as to the name 
of its privileged sculptor in marble.f 



• Sir Walter Scott 

t Winkelman^ Hist de I'Art, liv. vi. chap. 3. who quotes 
Pliny in support of the fiict. 
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In looking back on the contents of this Museum, 
I should say, that the finest works it contains, are 
the Osiris and Isis, the Furietti Centaurs, the Pro- 
fessor of the Gymnastic Art, the seated statue of 
Agrippina, and of the CamiUus, the Child play- 
ing with a Goose, the Cupid bending his Bow, the 
Cupid and Psyche^ and the Dying Gladiator.* 

I must not forget the noble marble vase^ and its 
pedestal; the Mosaic of the four Doves, the beauty 
of which was commemorated by Pliny ; and the bas 
reliefs of the dispute between Agamemnon and 
Achilles, the Nine Muses, and the Battle of the 
Amazons. 



* I foigot to mention that this statue was admirably resto- 
red by Michael Angelo. A part of one foot and ann^ one 
hand^ and some other minuter moisels^ are replaced in the 
true spirit of the originaL 
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LETTER LIX. 



THE PAINTINGS AND THE PALAZZO DE' CONSERVA- 
tor! in the capitol academy of st luke — 

Raphael's st luke — Raphael's skull. 



From the Museum of Sculpture, at the Capitol, 
we must now proceed to that of Painting, which is, 
however, of very inferior interest. It is contained 
in the opposite Palazzo de' Conservatori,* in which 
are also some remarkable antiquities. Crossing 
the Piazza by the Equestrian Statue of Marcus 
Aurelius, we enter the court* All here reminds us 
of the grandeur of ancient Rome. Opposite to us 
sits Rome triumphant. At her feet weeps a cap- 
tive Province. By her side stand two prisoner bar- 



* The Conservatori, are officers appointed to keep the 
streets^ roads^ public buildings^ &c.y in proper repair and or- 
der. They seem^ in some degree^ to fulfil the office of the an- 
cient iEdiles. They sometimes give great public feasts at the 
Capitol^ to the cardinals and nobility, as if in imitation of 
those which were formerly o£[ered up here to Jupiter and the 
gods, but really eaten by the priests and the senators. 
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barian kings \ their mutilated hands bear dreadful 
proof of her own barbarism ; for it is evident^ on 
inspection, that they repres^t captives whose hands 
have been cut off.* 

The court is strewed with fragments of colossal 
figures of gods and emperors, of the most enor- 
mous size. Caesar and Augustus stand entire. At 
the bottom of the staircase^ is placed the modern 
imitation of that ancient Rostral Column of Caius 
Duillius, in the Forum, that commemorated the 
first naval triumph Rome ever obtained. A por- 
tion of the ancient inscription, which was found in 
making an excavation, is fixed in it. The whole 
w*as done under the direction of Michael Angelo. 
While this reminds us of the early days of Repub- 
lican glory, and the relievo of Curtius plunging 
into, the gulf, recalls the great sacrifices of Roman 
patriotism, — the beautiful sculptures from the Tri- 
umphal Arch of Marcus Aurelius, commemorate 



* One of them has been cut off above the elbow^ the other 
at the wrist. They are smooth and polished^ and the drapery 
touches them so closely^ that it is evident they were originally 
formed so. According to Winkelman^ (lib. vi. chap. 5,) they 
represent Thracian kings^ of a people called Seordisci, and in 
the note it is asserted^ on the authority of Florus^ that the 
Romans cut off the hands of all their Thracian prisoners^ and 
sent them back into their own country^ to strike its inhabit- 
ants with terror. 

We shudder at such horrors; and while we see that the 
most civilized of Pagan states &r surpassed in cruelty the most 
barbarous of Christian nations^ we bless the Divine Spirit of 
that religion which has worked the change. 
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one of the proudest periods of her empire^ and 
of those wide-extended conquests that subdued the 
world. 

We observed two Egyptian idols, similar to 
those in the opposite court, and a remarkably fine 
animal groupe of Grecian sculpture — a lion spring- 
ing on the back of a horse ; its tusks closed in the 
back of the animal. Though now defective, it 
is said to have been restored by Michael Ange- 
lo, who admired it particularly. After ascending 
the staircase^ we passed through two rooms, and in 
the third, which is adorned with a fine frieze, paint- 
ed by Daniel di Volterra^ representing the Triumph 
of Marius, we find the bronze statue of the Wolf 
and Twins, supposed to be the same which Cicero 
states to have be^i struck by lightning on the Ca- 
pitol, previous to the murder of Julius Ccesar. 
This Wolf, however, (for the Twins are modern,) 
was found at the Church of St Theodore, in the 
Forum below. It has a fracture in the inside of 
the hind leg, but it seems to me almost impossible 
that the lightning should have struck it in such a 
part, and in no other. The beautiful bronze statue 
of Martius, the shepherd boy, pulling the thorn 
out of his foot, and the figure of one of the Camil- 
lii, are the only other sculptures in the room worth 
notice ; unless you wish to see the pretended bust of 
the elder Brutus, the liberator of Rome, standing 
by that of Julius Caesar, its enslaver. 

The next room is almost entirely occupied with 
the Fasti Consulare^— the succession of consuls, 
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found near the three oolumns of the Comitium, 
in the Forum* 

The fifth chamber contains two ancient bronzes 
of the Sacred Geese, whose clamour awakened 
Manlius, and preserved Rome from the Gauls; 
which reminded us that Rome, on the same spot,* 
was betrayed by a woman, and saved by a goose. 

The Medusa's Head, by Bernini, a piece of 
sculpture generally much admired, is here* The 
portrait of Michael Angelo, by himself, is extreme- 
ly interesting, although some doubt has lately been 
thrown on its authenticity. There is a Holy Fa- 
mily, by Giulio Romano, said to be very fine ; but 
the light is so bad, I have never yet been able to 
see it. There is— one of the many absurdities of 
Roman Museums— <l bust, said to be of Appius 
Claudius (the blind,) in rosso antico— 4i material 
wholly unknown to the Romans in his simple re- 
publican age. 

The frieze of the sixth chamber, is painted in 
fresco, by Annibale Caracci, with the achievements 
of Scipio ; and the last chamber is painted in fresco, 
by Pietro Perugino^ and adorned with two un- 
known statues, christened Cicero and Virgil. 

In the little chapel beyond, a fresco of the Eter- 
nal Father, in the ceiling, hy Annibale Caracci ; 
and the Altar-piece, by Avanzino Nemi, are worth 
notice* 



* The Tarpeian rock> which received its name from the 
treachery of Tarpeia. 
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The paintings in this palace, which fill three 
rooms, have been the most ill used collection that 
ever was made^ and though really the works of some 
of the best masters, they present the most black, 
battered^ and forlorn appearance, that can well be 
imagined. A little cleaning and varnish might do 
something for them, but many of them are irre- 
parably injured. There are some^ indeed, the de- 
struction of which excites little regret. Amongst 
these may^ perhaps, be reckoned the large and la- 
boured productions of Pietro da Cortona, which 
abound here. The Triumph of Bacchus, is a 
pretty composition^ rich, various and classical. 
His Rape of the Sabines^ Death of Darius, &c., 
have also considerable merit. It is the fashion to 
cry him down so unmercifully, that nobody will 
even look at his works, and I must own, I never 
had any great pleasure in them myself, nor have I 
the smallest desire to vindicate him from the op- 
probrium he labours under so justly, of being the 
first corrupter of painting, the beginner of that 
rapid descent we have since made down the hill of 
taste. Still, I think he is too outrageously vilifi- 
ed; and I am sure that, however inferior he may 
be to the great masters who preceded him^ Italy 
can produce no artist now to compare with him. 

His productions have certainly some learning, 
but little taste or genius. We can point out no 
glaring faults in design or composition, but we feel 
the absence of that which constitutes perfection. 
He draws good figures, but they want expression. 
He breathes no interest, no soul, no charm of na- 
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ture, or ideal bcautyi into them. His colouring 
wants truth, and his h'ghts effect 

Let us turn from them to N. Poussin*s Triumph 
of Flora, which, faded and injured as it is, is still a 
most beautiful composition. His Orpheus playing 
on the Lyre, surrounded by Nymphs and Loves, 
is extremely fine, yet it has some faults of execu- 
tion which seldom occur in so careful a master. 

Domenichino's Sybil, is a masterpiece of paint- 
ing. Its rivals the Sybil of Guercino, has not the 
same high character of inspiration, in the beaming 
eye and the half sundered lip. She is at rest, un- 
moved by those stormy passions and that shudder- 
ing sense of coming evils, that are the curse of the 
prophetic spirit. But there is in her eye that settled 
sadness natural to one who can penetrate the dark- 
ness of futurity^ and see all its crimes and sorrows. 
Like most of the others^ this beautiful painting has 
been much injured. 

Guido's Bacchus and Ariadne is unfinished, and 
it would, perhaps, have been quite as well for his 
fame if it had never been begun. His Beatified 
Spirit is far superior, yet still it seems to want 
something of celestial and glorified beauty^ that, in 
his happier moments, he could have given it. His 
St Sebastian is fine, but inferior to that at the 
Colonna palace. A very clever gypsey, telling a 
silly youth his fortune^ at the same time she is cheat- 
ing him out of it, is one of Caravaggio's admirable 
productions. It is much injured^ and not quite so 
good as a duplicate I have somewhere seen of it. 



< 
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He ought never to have painted anj but such sub* 
jects as these. 

A fine portrait by Velasquez^ a beautiful little 
Holy Family by Albano, the Flemish Fair by 
Brughel^ (very clever and amusing) a landscape by 
Domenichinoj (a pretty little composition) the 
Rape of Europa^ by Paul Veronese, — nearly invisi« 
ble from dirt aiid injury, but reminding me through 
it all, of his splendid Europa in the Doge^s palace 
at Venice, — these, and several more, are well worth 
your attention ; but I will spare you any farther 
enumeration of them* 

I must, however, when here, carry you down 
into the Forum to the Academy of St Luke. This 
society of sculptors^ painters, architects, and en- 
gravers — of all^ in short, who practice the arts of de- 
sign, male and female^— possess for their Academy, • 
two mean, unimposing looking apartments, behind 
the church of their patron saint. One of them is 
filled with models^ designs^ &c. some of which are 
by Michael Angelo; the other^, by a collection of 
paintings, chiefly composed of the works of the mo- 
dern Roman artists, and therefore not pre-eminent 
in their merit. The specimens of the great masters, 
which chiefly consist of a few little Claudes, Salva* 
tor Rosas^ Poussins, &c &c. are by no means first-^ 
rate. 

Some of these, however, and some of the modem 
ones, such as the paintings of Angelica Kauffman, 
you may find pleasure in seeing, though none in 
hearing described* The famous picture in this 
Academy is Raphael's St Luke painting the Vir- 
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gin's portrait.* In this admirable work, Raphael 
has realized his own conceptions of an artist St 
Luke has all the fire, the glow, the inspirations^ of 
commanding genius. It struck me with the most 
extraordinary admiration the first time I beheld it. 
I was then fresh from England^ where, excepting 
the Cartoons, we have nothing worthy, of the name 
of Raphael — I had seen none of the treasures of 
his genius which Rome contains, and I actually 
dreamt of this figure. 

The skull of Raphael is preserved here, under a 
glass case ! — I suppose this must be a transporting 
sight ta Messrs Gall and Spurzheim, and alLtheir 
disciples, but to me it was rather a shocking one. 
I had no pleasure in viewing the eyeless sockets, 
the grinning mouth, the mouldering vacant bones, 
that once beamed with intelligence and beauty — 
and hearing that this was Raphael. 

* Originally the altar-piece in the Church of St Luke« 
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